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PREFATORY NOTE 


While a numb'er of commentaries bn Romans have 
been consulted in the preparation ^>f this vplume, 
the writer desire? especially to acknowledge f his in- 
debtedness to the International Criflcal Commentary 
by Sanday and Headlam, which he has found of excep- 
tional \^lue in its*references to contemporary Jewish 
thought and literature, its quotations from monumental 
;nscriptions % and its discussion of the meaning of 
;:ords. As the text of the Revised, Version has been 
•ssumed as tj^c basis of the commentary, only variant 
leadings or renderings of very great interest or impor- 
ce have been discussed. The atnj throughout 
jf, s been'Jto reader the thought of Paul not only 
1 .telligible but ‘wortffy of all acceptation’ even by 
ipinds that have beeji influepced by modern intellectual 
tendencies. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. The ‘ApbsTLE Pau^. 

f. There are three factors in Paul's personal develop- 
ment up to the timecf his conversion to which ’according 
to his ovfii testimony, importance must be assigned. F irst 
of all, he was a Jew by race, a Hebrew in his speech (using 
Aramaic and^iot Greek only, as many of, the Jews living 
abroad did), a Pharisee iiy religion. Fgom youth brought 
up in Jerusalem in the school'of Gamaliel, he was zealous 
for the law of Mosel, the customs and ordinances of 
Judaism, e$ger in his pursuit of the righteousness which 
was regarded as the condition of gaining the feypur of Gdd 
and a shat^f in th$ blessings of the Messianic kingdom, 
and thoroughly taught and*trained in the knowledge of 
4t\e Old Testament as Understood by the scribes, whos$ 
conception of the authority erf Ine Scriptures helnaintained, 
and whose methods of mtejaretatiem he practised, even 
after he became a Ghrirtiaa^postfe. Secondly, he was 
also a Rpman citWfen,, freeborn, Jind of this feet he was 
.. rod ; and v although rite wickr outlook over mankind 
wlfcch Roman citizenship oftemd was probably in his 
Pharisaic days never consciously assumed, yet when ttfe 
limitations of .Pharisaism had*>nee for all been transcended, 
his ideas both as regards the cange and the method of his 
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ministry were more or less consciously influenced by this 
fact. Thirdly, he was born in a city, Tarsus, which with 
Alexandria and Athens held the foremost r place in the 
Roman Empire as a centre of Greek •culture. We have 
no reason to believe that either during his youth in Tarsus, 
or afterwards in the ‘school of Gamaliel, he war in any way 
encouraged to study classical literature ; probably it was 
carefully avoided by him. His thte&qubtations from Greek 
author^ do not prove any familiarity with >t, as these may 
have. 'found their way into the common speech. No 
' knowledge nor' understanding of Greek philosophy needs 
anywhere to be assumed in explanation of his writings ; 
for Gfeeb wisdom even he expresses his contempt. Yet 
his birth in Tarsus was not withoi# significance. He spoke 
Greek' as well as Aramaic, and probably used the Greek 
version of the Old Testament as much at least as, if not 
more than, the Hebrew original. T# his environment he 
doubtless owed some of the intellectual breadch which 
he displayed. His birth in a Greek city and his Roman 
citizenship were a preparation for his vocation as Apostle 
of the Gentiles, a .work for which a Palestinian Jew would 
not have been nearly so well adapted. 

2. None of these things, however, made Paul the 
Christian apostle. This was manifestly, as, he himself 
confessed, Gcd’s own work. His Pharisaism did not bring 
him contentment. He might be outwardly blameless in 
conduct, but he knew himself under the power of sin, and 
finable to keep perfectly thy law ' of God. Yet he knew* 
no other* w*ay of gaining God’s favour, and so finding 
peace;in. the present and hone for the future. He threw 
himself into the persecution of the Christian blasphemers, 
as from his standpoint Aey appeared to be, both that he 
might escape from an uneasy conscience in seme form pi 
activity, and that he miglgt secure merit for himself by his 
z£al, which he hoped might be reckoned as a compensation 
for his failure to keep the iaw perfectly. .Possibly the 
heroism bf the Christians fender persecution made him 
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sometimes ask himself, if they might not after all have 
fdund out khe secret of a good consciencevfor which he 
«vas seeking. Bflt if so, he stifled his scruples. It was 
impossible that one who had suffered the accursed death of* 
the cross could be the Messiah. He was not predisposed 
to believe, Jmt rather ^togettier opppsed to any faith in 
the Resurrection, when Chrifit appeared to him on the 
way.to Damascus ifhe nature of tfcat appearance, and 
the relation to^ one another of s the accounts given of it, 
cannot here be discus*sed. But this is certain, thatJPaul 
distinguished this sight of Christ from the*ecstatic visions# 
which were his at other times, that he ‘claimed that he 
had seen Christ even as the othef wj^tnessgs fyr the 
Resurrection, and that* he described his conversion as 
an abortion, an unnatural and violent change, flue to 
a sevelation of God’s Son in him! We’ have no right 
to assume on the qpe hand that Paul could have been 
converted by any purely subjective process, orato assert 
on the other hand, in view of what Paul became to the 
Christian Chyrch, that the means employed were dispro- 
portionate to the end attained. 

3. For Paul his conversion meant, although only in 
reflection after*the event he may have come to realize all 
that it meant, that Christ was risen, that his resurrection 
proved his Messiahship, that his Messiah^hip involved 
the significance aqji valye of his death as a propitiation 
for sins, a recon ciliatioif of anan and God, a redemption 
Jrom all the evils of life,* and especially the curse of death. 
Tliis salvation in Christ, as Securing for every pan whaf 
the law could not offer hip, and effecting in him what the 
law could not accomplish, superseded the law. As by 
faith in fhrist a ntanvas so clcfeely united with him as 
to share ope life ip the Spirit eifth him,, the law was no 
longer necessary, and it had already proved its insufficiency 
as a means of securing holy livmg. The most distinctive 
characteristic and privilege of Judaism haying been thus 
abolished, the barrier between Jew and Gentile fell 
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1 necessarily, as the Geritile not only needed th$ salvation 
offered in Chiist as much as the Jew, but was also equally 
capable of exercising the faith that secured it. On this, 
conviction rested Paul's consciousness of his vocation as 
Apostle of the Gentiles, although how soon he became 
quite clear in his own mind whatsis ; life- worjf was to be 
we cannot say. Probably* as his after-practice showed, he 
hoped to combine a ministry arnong-pis fellow countrymen, 
to which viis ardent patriotism drew him, yuth a ministry 
among tjhe Gentiles, to which his distinctive conception of 
if he universalityiof the gospel pointed ; but the antagonism, 
between Jew and Gentile was such that he had to make 
his choice; anfl he chose, clearly under the conviction 
that for a time -at least the Jewish nation was hardened, 
and that the dooj-ioffajth had been opened for the Gentiles, 
whose ingathering into the kingdom of God, he kept 
cherishing the hope, would at last arf use his own country- 
men to claim the same blessings* The distinction between 
Paul and the other apostles may be held td be as follows. 
They reluctantly admitted the truth th%t t^ie gospel was 
for the Gentiles ( .as well as the Jews only under the 
compulsion of facts, when the Gentiles had believed and 
received the Holy Spirit. His own experience of Christ 
as the end of the law involved the principle of the 
universality of the Christian salvation* and so not only 
justified, but even necessitated, his practice of preaching 
to the GentileS. , In the same- way the radical change that 
Jiis own conversion involved explains his attitude regarding 
the freed orri of the Gentiles from th* Jewish law. The 
other apostles grudgingly admitted Gentile emancipation, 
probably as a practical necessity, if the Gentiles were to 
be won for the gospek at all. \Vith him it, was not 
a question of expediency at ad ; Chest's salvation was 
from the yoke and burde^t of the law as well as the fetter 
and curse of sin, and it freed the Jew just as much as the 
Gentile, although it might be expedient for v the Jew not 
to change his manner of life, but to abide in thajt state 
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wherein he was called. For the other apostles expediency 
justified rather than principle necessitated’ the freedom 
•of the dentile frcftn the law. For Paul expediency might 
justify, but principle did not necessitate;, the Jew’s continued* 
observance of the law. In looking back on his conversion, 
Paul conceived both Jjis call to b^ the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, and his distinctive gospel of salvation in Christ 
riirough faith ap4rt gforn works, as already given in his 
conversion. That they were bo$h essentially implied there 
can, be no>dou£t ; but* that they were explicitly priesgnt to 
his consciousness it is not necessary for u%to assume, evetj 
to justify the account he himself gives df his conversion. 
It is probable, however, that beford he ent^ed ^on his 
public ministry reflection had ^iveh more or less distinct- 
ness to all these elements in his experience. , ’ 

While the guidance of providential "circumstances 
must not be denied yet Paul’s characteristic teligious 
genius teems to forbid the assumption often made that 
Paul began with the, theology common in the church, 
and that onlj^ gradually in controversy did he develop for 
his own mind, even his distinctive gospel. It may on the 
contrary be said with some 'confidence that had Paul not 
had a distinctive gospel from the beginning he would 
neither have become the Apostle of the gentiles, nor have 
provoked any controversy with the Judaizeps. Doubtless 
his polemic with Jihose# who affirmed that tfie Gentiles 
to be saved must* observe the law ,of Moses and be 
circumcised suggested*to him illustrations and arguments 
for the exposition erf his principles, but certainly it dicl 
not give him these prinqjpl^. The theology of Galatians, 
although the exposition is controversial in tone and 
method, is not thtf offspring of religious strife, but brings 
^ the birth tha$ wherewith tPaul’s obedience to the 
heavenly vision was pregnant. . The theology of Romays 
too has its roots in Paul’s own soul. Its doctrine* of 
justification .shews how Christ’s death, seen in the new 
dear , light of his resurrection, brought to* Paul the 
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assurance that God' Himself had atoned for his guilt ; and 
so met his desire to be reckoned righteous before Goa. 
Its doctrine of sanctification simply describes the process, 
'of Paul’s own deliverance from the power of sin, and 
entrance into the new life of holiness unto God. Neither 
the one doctrine nor jthe otlier is yj be regarded as more 
distinctively or essentially Pauline! For Paul two pro- 
blems were solved by faith in GhriSte— l\?w can the guilty 
be forgiven? and how gan the sinful be made holy? 
Chri^s death for sin offered the solution of the one pro- 
blem, and Chris’s life in the believer of the 'Other. In 
comparison with these two problems, which Paul’s own 
experience^/orced on him, the third problem with which 
he deals in Romans, the problem Of the unbelief of God’s 
chosen people, myst be pronounced a secondary one, and 
his solution ofcu must, be regarded rather as a justification 
of the results of his ministry than as^n exposition of the 
foundations of his faith. Accordingly we find «urselves 
rather in the region of speculative theology than of experi- 
mental religion. Of Paul’s theology, as a whple, however, 
we may say that it is his, experience ‘ writ large.' To the 
explicitly autobiographical element in Romans attention 
will be called in describing the characteristics of the 
Epistle ; but so much about Paul’s own experience it has 
bepn found necessary to state at the very beginning, as 
we must know, and love, and tjust Paul, if* we are to 
understand at all the greatest, of his letters. As not only 
much of the phraseology, but even many of the con- ( 
e’eptions of his later epistles, Were developed in opposition 
to heresy, and did .not belong originally to his personal 
experience, although not inconsistent with his distinctive 
ideas, it is to Romans above all that we must look, if we 
want to apprehend and 'appreciate 1 tl^e peculiar quality 
and the distinct measure of him who reckoned hintsea 
chief of sinners and least W saints, but whom Christen- 
dom honours as in word an4> deed alike the greatest of 
the apostiqs. 
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II. The Church in Rome. 

• i. Rome, the capital of the empire, cagt a spell over 
the mind and heart of Paul. As a Roman citizen, he not 
only, when necessasy, claimed the protection and privi* 
leges his cjfizenship a^rded him, butt was even proud 
of his positioq. For to him*at this time at least the 
Roman Empire wtis ^bt an enemy, jjut an ally of the 
gospel of Chri$t. The hate and fury of unbelieving 
Judajsm were being kept id check by the pow*c of 
Rome, which had as yejt shewn itself onjy a protector, ( 
and not a persecutor*, bf Christianity. T|i*e law and order 
imposed on the world by Roman armies a|id nagies^nade 
possible the safe and frequent intercourse 'between the 
remote parts of the empire, which af£>rded> Paul the 
opportunity for his constant and distant* "travels. He 
travelled along Romap roads he chose as centres for his 
work the cities, which the Roman provincial administra- 
tion made important and influential ; he saw in the 
Roman Empire a divinely provided opportunity for a 
rapid and peaceful spread of the gospel j, and accordingly 
in his plans of labour we never find him looking beyond 
its bounds. It* was once usual for Christian apologists 
to dwell exclusively on the dark shades, in the picture 
which the Roman Empire presented, on tkq vices of the 
people and the crinyss of the rulers ; but there*were many 
brighter tints visible, ^though Nero was^on the throne, 
gef he had not yet shdwn himself the monster that he 
afterwards proved t<Wbe. - Thd time when the Epistle was* 
written has been describe^ a^‘ the happiest period of the 
empire since the death of Augustus." There was gbod 
government, wise and fjrm administration. The provinces 
wwe well treated ; t^ie provinciahgovernors were punished 
for dbrruptioif and oppression ; generosity, and benevo- 
lence to the Subject-races were not unknown. The 
police regulations* in the city of Rome itself were good 
both in intention and execution. Paul did not cherish an 
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illusion when ne recognized ‘ the powers that be * as 
‘ ordained of God.’ Stoic philosophy was 'finding an 
entrance into Roman society ; and its 'humanitarian and 
universalist ideas, the basis on which the great system 
of Roman law was reared had sonte kinship with the 
gospel. The old religions' had cegsed to satisfy thoughtful 
men, and there was a readiness to. welcome any religion 
that could enforce morality 'andrprtJtoise immortality. 
Of this opportunity for, religious propaganda Judaism had 
already taken advantage ; and we find that Jewish in- 
fluence at this time was not only within tile imperial 
court, but even pot far from the throne in the person of 
Poppfea Pabin^. 

2. As Judaism, through the convents that it had already 
woi^ from ^amottg the Gentiles,' was a- bridgfe by which 
Christianity passed over to the Gentile world, the history 
of Judaism in Rome ^-serves as aq* introduction to the 
history <Sf the Christian 5 Church there. Althqpghathere had 
been Communications between some of the Maccabaean 
rulers and the Roman Senate at am earlier date, yet we 
may reckon as the beginning of Judaism in Rome the 
settlement there (b. C. 63) of a number of Jewish prisoners 
whom Pompey brought with him from - the East. As 
owing to their ,stubbom adherence to their own Customs 
and rites^tijey did r^tt prove submissive slaves, many 
of them were set free ; and so numerous was this class in 
Rome that thpy had a synagogue of their own, that of the 
Libertines (Acts vi. 9). As the J%ws enjoyed the favour 
of both , Caesar and Augustus, thbvnumber engaged in 
trade in Rome rapidly increased. A special part of the 
city was assigned to them, but they had synagogues in 
other parts as welL Awhile probably' the greater number 
were very poor, earning. a precarious^livelihovd as huck- 
sters in a small way, or even as beggars, “yet not & few 
Were prosperous and influential, as for instance die family 
of Herod. Zealous for the* spread of -their faith among 
the Gentiles, some of then? were mean enough (o take 
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advantage in various ways of the Lumiucuue ui their 
converts. An act of fraud practised on a noble Roman 
tedy, a convert, led to the banishment of fpur thousand to 
Sardinia (A.D. 19). A dangerous moment for the Jews' 
came when Caligula insisted J a. D. 41) on his bust being 
put up in tjje temple at^Jerusalem. His death prevented 
tips outrage qp Jewish religious feeling, and so*, averted 
what would probat>ly*Jfave proved a \pry violent persecu- 
tion. In the rgign of ^Claudius .there was an emulsion of 
Jewg from Rome (a.d. 52)! The reason assigned by 
a Roman Historian, Suetonius, is a riot in^which Chrestu% 
was the leader. It Vas generally, been supposed that the 
reference in this statement is to disturbances which arose 
among the Jews, when* first of all Jesus was preached 
in the synagogues as the Messiah or (Shrist. If Aquila 
and Priscilla were already converts to Christianity, and 
took a prominent part in the discussion of the question, 
they might be specially marked out for banishment. The 
expulsion was not at all general* and even those who were 
expelled wer^ very soon r allowed to return. The Jews 
in Rome not pnly enjoyied freedom of worship, but were 
also allowed to build synagogues, to collect the temple- 
tribute, to inflict punishment, for, moral or religious offences 
among themselves, to maintain a regular mganization of 
elders and rulers tgf each synagogue to ^minister its 
affairs. Each synagogue, as it would seem, was placed 
under the patronage of Some influential person, a Roman 
*qfizen, who was the legal representative. of the com- 
munity. /While thn><Jews rebelled the Roman^populacS 
by their strict adherence t<^ their national customs and 
rites, wlfich seemed grossly superstitious, yet their belief 
in one Qod, and thei^r higher fhoral standard and more 
certain hope of iimpoitalfty, powerfully attracted riot a few 
wn<? were in* search of a religion more in accord witjj 
conscience an treason than the popular religions were. And 
therefore in ,Rome itself there were more or less closely 
attached to the synagogue a number of Gentile proselytes. 
9 
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3. It is probable that Christianity found its way to Rome 
through the Synagogue, but we cannot^ definitely say at 
what time, (a) It is not impossible that the first tidings 
of Christianity came to Rome through Jewish pilgrims, 
who had been in Jerusalem, on the day of Pentecost, and 
had heard Peter's sermon there^ Of this, fyowever, we 
have no ^evidence, (b) It is quite certain that the Roman 
Catholic claim that c* he apostle Petfe? founded the Roman 
Church A. D. 44, and aeted as its bishop for twenty-five 
years 1 '' until his martyrdom, has not a shred of historical 
evidence in its* favour; but many reasons can be given 
against the assumption. Peter was present in Jerusalem 
at the* Apostolif, Council in A.D. 50. The Acts of the 
Apostles, which deals with the life of Peter as well as Paul, 
makes no mention of the fact. Had Peter founded the 
church as earfy as a.d. 44, Paul, when he wrote his letter 
to RomanS, would have made some mention of the founder, 
and could not have included a chmch in whicfi another 
apostle was in authority ’as within his province as Apostle 
of the Gentiles. Even at a later date, when f Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Phijippians from Rome, there is no mention 
of Peter’s presence and activity. '- It is not necessary to 
deny that the first Epistle of Peter was written from Rome, 
described as 4 Babylon, or that Peter suffered martyrdom 
iif Rome ;„b»t his arrival there musf probably be placed 
after Paul’s martyrdom, (c) Ifr has .to be temembered, 
however, that the age was one in which there was frequent 
( travel from one part of the empire to another, and that 
Rome asrthe capital drew to it men from all the provinces. 
No formal mission by an apostle needs to be assumed. 
There may have been Jewrs, whd‘had comb from Palestine 
to Rome, or who had fr< 5 fn Rome beeif visiting Jerusalem, 
among the first preachers of the gospel in the Synagogues 
ki Rome. It is just as likely, however, that some of Paul’s 
Gfentile converts from the provinces had found their way 
to the capital, and had preached Christ directly to their 
Gentile friends. We have no evidence in the Acts, and 
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tt\p Epistle to the Romans offers no indications regarding 
the origjn of the^church. For an understanding of the 
fCpistle an answer to this question is not nqpessary. What 
it is important for us to try and discover from the letter 
itself is the tendency of the qhurch. Was it Pauline or 
Judaistic? # For it is possible | that a church mainly com- 
pysed of Gentiles may have been won over by Judaizers, 
as the ‘Galatian <fhuKh had been, qr that a church, of 
which the majqfity were Jews, may have felt n# hostility 
to Paul’s jyiews. 1 To this question we turn. 

4. A greSt variety of opinions regarding the tendency/ 
of the church has been maintained, (a) In favour of 
a church composed mostly of Jews,, or* thgse inseympathy 
with Jewish views, the following proofs from the letter 
' have been advanced, (i) The axgumentaas a whole seems 
to 4>e addressed to the Jewish mind. Pad! shews that 
the possession of the law by the Jews does nbt .exempt 
them frd!h judgement. His ; reasonings about Abraham 
and Adam reflect Jewish opinions. In shewing that 
emancipation Jrom the law does not, involve moral licence, 
and that the Jews have no ground of # complaint against 
God, but are themselves to blame for their rejection of 
the gospel, he is meeting Jewish objections, (ii) The 
questions which he one after another as]fs and answers 
are such as Jewish |md not Gentile objectos$ p would urge 
(iii. 1, 5, 7, 31 ; iv.j ; v^ 1, 15 ; vii. 7 J «• 3°» »• 

1, n). (iii) He reckons himself along with hifc readers 
a Jew, as when he Speaks of Abraham and Isaac as 
ancestors (iv. 1, i»$*ix. ia* See also iii. 9). „ (iv) He 
assumes that bis readerp h§d once been under the law 
(vii. 1, £, 6). (v) His teaching regarding submission to 

the Ron^an authorities Was especially needed by the Jews, 
vs^jio were noted fo&their turbulence (xiii. 1-7). (vi) He is 
earful to disarm Jewish prejudice by emphatic assertion# 
of his Jewish patriotism (ix. i-f ; x. t<% xi. 1, 2)- (vii) *it 
is the Jewish-Christian consciousness that is assumed in 
the premises of some of his arguments (ii. 2 ; IiW 2, 8, 19 ; 
0 
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vi. 16). But none of these alleged proofs is convincing, 
(i) It must be remembered that the Gentile Christians 
received along, with the gospel the Ofd Testament, tha. 
Christianity -came, not as. something, absolutely new, dis- 
connected with all that had gone before, but as the 
completion ;Of the Jewish religic^. For Gentiles even it 
was necessary to shew the reJarionMrf the pld faith to the 
new, which presupposed, yet supfe^se&ed, the old; "and 
with them even arguments from the Old Testament could, 
and needed to, be used to justify ifrom the Scriptures of 
(the old. reljgion«the fresh start made in the neft. ' (ii) The 
objections -which Paul brings forward in order flb meet 
them ,do $0t ex^lus'ively represent the Jewish standpoint. 
Some of: them might arise in the mind of a Gentile, for 
whom some form^of moral restraint such as the law afforded ’ 
might appeal as a necessity- in order to escape meral 
licence, or whom the contrast between prophecy and 
history perplexed. Evem if some «f the objeddons are 
distinctively Jewish-Christian, yet Paul in seeking to ward 
off every possible attack on his gbspel mjght deal. with 
objections felt npt by^ many r but ; by only a few of his 
readers. - Any author m meeting arguments opposed to 
his owp statements does noiassmpethat'all his readers 
regard these arguments as convincing; . Paul may sotihe- 
times have ugritten for the £ake of the few to whom his 
gospel presented difficulties, ancj in helping them he was 
enabled to make his teaching, clearer for all. (iii) Even 
when Paul speaks asajewof the ‘fathers of the race wijh 
the plu&J not siigukr prohoan, t|aej our ’ and the - we ’ 
may cover himself aod W^co^ntrymenwith whom he 
identifies himself, and not necessarily himseif and his 
readers. The first person .plural* pf any letter ^oes not 
necessarily include rite writer imd hi? readers, but m^y 
embrace the, writer and soma person or persons cldsely 
associated with him. (ii) We are not, to suppose that 
Paul, always carefully distinguished betweeirthe ^contents’ 
of his own Christian consciousness, into which a Jewish 
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heredity and education had been absorbed, and the contents 
of the Christian consciousness which was ’distinctive of 
the Gentiles. Among the Gentiles there, were religious 
experiences and moral developments analogous to that 
which Paul passed through, ^hen a classical writer says 
‘ I approve jjhe better aryl pursue the worse ’ he illustrates 
Paul’s experience under the. law. If the Gentiles had not 
the Mosaic law, they htd moral stant&rds in accordance 
with which soiree of them would find it difficult to live. 
Whep Papl speaks of law we* are not entitled to, assume 
that hemedfis the Mosaic law exclusively. ■$ (v) While the, 
Jews were prone to disorder and lawlessness, it is to be 
remembered that it was their conscioushesj of being God’s 
peculiar people, and fchei*r expectation, based oh prophetic 
promises, that they would yet be deltveredrfrbm the Roman 
yoke, which made them so unwilling to submit to their 
foreign rulers. Evemthe Gentiles, accepting the eschato- 
logical; beliefs and the Apocalyptic hopes of tht Jewish 
nation, might be led to depreciate the existing organization 
of society; ajjpl in their ownconsCiousness of spiritual 
liberty and a jjJorious destiny might rebel against social 
restraints and limitations. Christianity may be so mis- 
understood, asfo demand not ontyreligious revival, and 
moral reformation^!? 1 ** 1 even political retgoiution. The 
Anabaptist movemeti and die Peasants’ Way at the time 
of the Reformation pay s^rve as an instance. Vadl may 
have had good mason to dread that even arriOng the 
C-ptiles * the new faith ritight prove not only a leaven, but 
an explosive, (vi) Band’s assAtions of baa patriotism are* 
not logical devices or rhejorigai pretexts, but express his 
own intense emotions for his. -• people ; his Own heart 
demands Jthe words.* (yii) , As has already been indicated, 
it^s impossible to distinguish and . separate ehe Jewish* 
ChriStian andt«enttle*Christian consciousness #0 precisely, 
as to be able to affirm that this s&tement assumes the one 
and that the#her» ) ' 

(b} In support of the view that the majority of the 
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church was Gentile the following proofs can be given. 
Paul reckon^ the Roman saints as Gentiles (i. 6, 13, 15) 
and addresses them as the apostles of the Gentiles (5, 14, 
15). He represents himself as a priest presenting the 
Gentiles as an offering to God, and gives this as a reason 
for writing so boldly to the Roman Church /xv. 15, 16). 
He expressfy addresses a warmngto the Gentile believers 
as distinguished from the Jewish (&? 1 3^-32) ; and through* 
out his Argument in regard to the history of the Jewish 
people, he writes of the Jews in the third person (ix-xi.), 
and calls them * my kinsmen ’ (ix. 3). These proofs are 
conclusive, and therefore we do hot need to fall back 
on more* 1 dubious 1 arguments, such as these, that the 
readers are described as formerly ‘ slaves of sin ’ (vl 17) ; 
that the sensual sins denounced were specially common 
among the Gentiles (vi. 12, 13 ; xiii. 13) that the ‘ strong’ 
in faith are Gentiles regardless of Jewish scruples (xiv) ; 
that ‘ thut formof teaching whereunto ye were ’delivered’ 
was Paul’s gospel (vi. 17). 

(c) But even though the composition of|he church was 
Gentile and not Jewish, yet the Judaizers might have been 
busy, and might have won over many as in Galatia. But of 
this the Epistle does not afford any evidence. Paul’s indig- 
nant refutation' of the slander which^Judaizers would be 
likely to spread (iii. 8), or his defenc^j against the objection 
to his doctrine of justification jthat it encouraged moral 
license (vi. 1), does not prove' this. His exhortation to the 
‘strong’ to shew consideration* 1 *6 the scruples of tH 
‘ weak ’ o(xiv. i-xv. 13) does not twcessarily imply any 
division between the J ewis}) - Chris ti an and Gentile- 
Christian sections, or refer tcf any of the questions at 
issue in the Judaistic controversy. The warning in xvi. 
17-20 may be direcated^against Judaizers, but even if it 
fs, its position in the letter as a kind of after-thbught 
proves either that the tendency had just shewn itself in 
Rome, or that Paul as yet only dreaded tlfe approach of 
the foe; c If we cannot affirm that the Roman Church was 
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fully instructed in tile Pauline gospel, yet we have no 
reason for concluding that it was in any yray hostile to 
# it Thftre were ih the church probably Jews and Gentiles 
representing various tendencies. There might be some* 
Jews clinging to the observance of the law, yet not 
desiring to impose it on the* Gentiles. There might be 
some Gentiles who dia not Vealize all that the gospel 
ifnpjied, haviflg <ferij*d their Christianity from teachers 
less advanced than Paul. Oth^r Gentiles doubtless there 
were, converts* won By Paul himself, who heartily and 
fall/ accepted his gospel. It is certain tjjiat to a churclj 
altogether Pauline * in ’tendency Paul Ivould not have 
needed to write such an exposition* of his gospel, but 
that to a church ^'holly Judaistic in sympathy Paul’s 
letter would have been vfery different in Jpne and method. 

III. The Epistle to the Romans. 

i. Occasion. On his third missionary journey (a.d. 
49- 52 according to M c Gififert ; 52-55 according to Turner 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible) Paul spent nearly 
three years in Ephesus; then he journeyed through 
Macedonia an^ Achaia to Corinth, where he spent three 
months ; after "this he again returned to Macedonia, and 
at Philippi he took ship to pay his last vijit to Jerusalem 
(Acts xx. 1-6). Rctnans was written during ^this three 
months’ visit to Cormth. In Corinth his host was Gains , 
from whom a greeting fs sent in this Epistle (xvi. 23) ; 
jjrobably he is the samtf man as is described as one of the 
few believers in Cojimth whofh Paul himself ha^ baptized 
(1 Cor. i. 14). Timothy haj^ been sent to Corinth from 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 22; *1 Cor. xvi. io), was with* Paul 
when Romans was written (xvi. ai), and started with 
him on th% Journey, to Jerusalem (Arts xx. 4). His com- 
panion from Ephesus to Macedonia, was Erasins (Acts 
xix. 22), but it is not at all lilfely that this is the sanfe 
person as the- Erastus who is described as ‘ the treasurer 
of the city,’ and sends bis greetings in Roman* (xvi. 23). 

C 
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When in Ephesus, Paul had ‘ purposed in the spirit, when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go* to 
Jerusalem, saying, After I have been there, 1 niust also 
see Route" (Acts xix. 21). The object of his journey 
through Macedonia and Achaia was to take up the collec- 
tions made by the^ Churches there for the poor saints 
in Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi.' 1-4; 2 Cor. ix. t x— 5). This 
offering he was resolved to preset!-, in (Jerusalem with his 
own haqfi (Rom. xv. 26-28), as 'lie hoped thereby to 
draw^ closer the bonds of -Christian fellbwship between 
^the Jewish and the Gentile believers, and tc lessen the 
hostility with which he knew himself to be regarded by 
the s (richer section of the church in Jerusalem, as well’ 
as by the unbelieving Jews (30, 31 ). „ When this task had 
been discharged 4 he hoped to cafry out his long-cherished 
wish to visit/ Rome (i. 10-13, xv - 3 2 )> as he now regarded 
his pioneer missionary work in the Ij^st as finished, since 
‘ from Jerusalem, and round about even unto Illyfficum,’ he 
had ‘fully preached the gospel of Christ’ (xv. 19). The 
troubles in Galatia, where his gospel had been only too 
soon abandoned by his converts under tfie influence of 
Judaizers; at Ahtioch, where an attempt was made to 
force circumcision on the Gentiles ; at Jerusalem, where 
the freedom of the Gentiles from the law of Moses had to 
be asserted ; at Corinth, where moraf laxity and a factious 
spirit had 1 Compelled him to assert nis authority only to 
lind it defied, and his own motives in exercising it sus- 
pected; — all these troubles had delayed his journey a longer, 
'time than his missionaiy labours ak>pe would have done 
(i. 13) ; But at last he was free from these trials as well as 
done' with his labours, and so his desire could be fulfilled. 
His ambition looked even beyond Rome to ‘the ends 
of the West,* to Spain jtself as Ins L next fiel£ of labour 
(xv. 28) ; but on his way westward he desired, even in 
Pome, ‘to impart some spiritual gift* (i. xi), and to ‘have 
some fruit’ (13). „ 

2. Purpose. This visit Jo Rome would,' however, be 
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of a different character from his visits to other* churches. 
Td these he had come either as the pioneer missionary to 
preach ttte gospel, br as the recognized founder to confirm 
the faith of his converts. In Rome a church already 
existed, not founded by an apostle, but distinguished for 
its faith among the churches of $ie empire (i. 8). 
Although, a § the greetings in tHe sixteenth chapter shew, 
a humber of Raul’! fdtnds or converts had made their 
way to Rome, yet most of the mejnbers were untyiown to 
him, and he could not *be sure of a warm welcome £om 
them* In his letter he not only intimate^ but prepares 
for his visit. With * fine tact and noble courtesy he 
communicates his purpose, his desire to benefit £hem 
spiritually, and his expet tation to be himself benefited 
(i. ix, 12). He does not command # with apostolic 
authority, he commends his mission and his message 
with gracious persuasiveness. This introduction of him- 
self to the^hurch in Rome prior to his visit is undoubtedly 
one end which the Epistle serves. It is. quite evident, 
however, that if this were the only reason Paul had for 
writing, the means would be quite out of proportion to 
the end. So systematic, elaborate, and profound a writing 
must have a purpose above and beyond this, its immediate 
occasion. But what is it ? 

3. Character. It fnay be said briefly* that the ex* 
planatkms fall into thfee classes, (a) It wastsft t>ne time 
maintained that the letter^vag controversial , that in Rome 
t^ere was already a party of Judaizers opposed to Paul’s 
gospel and denying £ is authority, and that the letter was 
written to combat this tendency. But against tfiis view 
it may be urged (i) that die tone is very different from 
what we find either in Galatians, where Paul is defending 
hi% gospef, f/s in 2 ^ Corinthians* where he is repelling 
attacks on his 'authority ; (ii) that the evidence of such 
a tendency in Rome would needi to be very much more 
distinct and convincing than i£ is. 

( 6 ) Again, it* has been held that the letter was apologetic ; 

e c a 
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that Paul was by no means sure of the sympathy of the 
Roman Church for himself, his gospel, or his mission; 
and that, in view of his visit and the plans of larger wor 1 ', 
for which Rome was to be a starting-point, and in which 
the Church of Rome might give him help, he attempted to 
display the merits ( of, and rempve the Objections to, his 
gospel. The aim of his journey to Jerusalem at this time 
was to establish, as far as possible, -hatanony between Jew 
and Geptile. The s&me end he sought to reach in this 
letter.' The church in the capital of the Roman Empire 
exercised a wide-reaching, strong influence oil ihe churches 
in the provinces ; if it could be v?on cordially to accept 
and support his gospel, much might be effected for the 
unity of the church. Hence the' conciliatory spirit of the 
letter. Differences are not emphasized ; an effort is made 
to do justice to all phases of the truth. Possibly Paul’s 
intimate ‘friends and valued fellow, -workers, Aquila and 
Priscilla, if no others, may have gone before him to Rome 
to discover exactly how the church there was affected 
to his gospel, and the form of Paul’s apologetic may have 
been determined by information that they had supplied. 
The objections he meets may not be simply such as arose 
in his own mind, or had been brought aghinst his gospel 
elsewhere, but as had been already discussed in Rome 
itself. It is very much more probable that in writing this 
letter Paiirfollowed the course he Adopted in writing his 
other letters, and wrote with-dirifect reference to the actual 
situation in the Roman Church, ’than that he was simo }' 7 
'guided Ijy the logical develbpment his own mind of his 
distinctive theology, regardless of the needs or dangers of 
those whom he was addressing/ 

(c) Very little, therefore, need be said about the opinion 
that in this Epistle we^have a dogmatic treatise, in whiah, 
for the satisfaction of his own mind,' he cast his ideas into 
a systematic form ; thist he addressed to the church in 
Rome because of its prominence and. influence, but he 
might just as well have sent it anywhere else. This 
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explanation does not account for the omission of doctrines 
which wg know P/ul held and valued — hi#’ eschatology 
aftid Christology, for instance ; and it would make this 
letter quite different in character from all the others, 
which, without an exception,, owe their existence and 
their form /o definite *ircurq stances in the churches 
acj/lressed. Sow mtjch tjuth in this explanation may be 
allowed. Paul, in vie* of the possible termination of his 
labours in Jeru^plem, gnd looking back on th# contro- 
versies through which his gos'pel had gained its ^definite 
form, may have given a fuller and more ^orderly exposi-, 
tion of his gospel than the immediate^ necessities of the 
church in Rome demanded ; and may thus, without any 
deliberate intention, have satisfied the demand of his own 
mind for an adequate expression of the truth as he con- 
ceited it. This, however, must be maintained : that his 
selection of topics f<Jt discussion, as also the Vnode in 
which the$ are dealt with, was determined by a definite 
historical situation in the church to which he wrote. 

(d) While we may thus attempt to indicate generally 
the purpose of /he letter, it must not Ije forgotten that 
a mind, rich and full, living and quick as Paul’s, cannot 
be confined witnin the limits of one purpose. While 
in this letter there is a clearer plan more closely followed 
than in any of the otter letters, there are also jnpomplet# 
sentences, frtfquent digressions, emotional interruptions. 
Paul knew a good deal about the church in Rome, and 
his, knowledge controlled his writing. He felt strongly 
because he had expefienced what he was expounding, 
and. his feelings broke opt in his words. What was 
held in common by hirdself and his readers he did 
not desire* to repeat^ but yrhat God had revealed to him 
as*his distinctive gospel that he? wanted to share with 
them, in order that their own spiritual life might be 
enriched, and that their influence*might be used to brinjf 
all the churches of •Christ intff c the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace.’ 
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4. Argument. The course of the argument may qow 
be given iif an outline, which may Ije filled qp by the 
detailed analysis given in the Commentary. After Ms 
apostolic salutation and his personal ^explanations Paul 
states his subject as the righteousness of God, which faith 
claims, and which brings salvation in life. In ^he doctrinal 
exposition of this thesis which follow^ (i-jri), Paul, in {he 
first division — the doctrine of justification (i-v) — firsf of all 
prove^ that Jew and Gentile alike /ieed tfcis righteousness, 
bectfuse both as sinful are under God’s condemnation ; 
secondly, he asserts the provision through tfie sacrifice of 
Christ ; thirdly, he shews by the typical case of Abraham 
that fthi# condition of faith as the ground of acceptance 
before God is not an innovatipn, but older than the law 
which demand# works ; fourthly, he briefly indicates the 
blessings tfiat this gift of righteousness includes— peace, 
adoption', hope ; and in conclusion fob presents the contrast 
betweeft the old order of sin and the new ordCr of grace 
in the typical persons Adam and Christ, in order to prove 
the possibility of the communication of^ grace and life 
from Christ to tjie race, even as sin and^death had been 
communicated from Adam. The objection that this 
doctrine of justification through faith alone apart from 
works encourages moral laxity is in the second division — 
*lhe doctrine of sanctification (vi-\|[ii) — met by shewing, 
firstly, that faith in Christ involves a thorough moral trans- 
formation ; secondly, that the new relation to righteousness 
which faith involves and the old relation to sin ,a*?s 
mutually exclusive ; thirctly, that* so complete a moral 
transformation as the Chrfetiap has undergone abolishes 
entirely the relation to law iif which he formerly stood ; 
fourthly, that as the law could not entree its owp demands 
against the rebellious flesh, it has proved fts ensufficieficy 
as a means of making men righteous ; fifthly, that m the 
Holy Spirit the power of the new life is given, a life which, 
through all temptation and trial, is being perfected until 
immortality, glory, and blessedness are attained. Another 
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objection, that this gospel has been rejected by the chosen 
people, # and cannot therefore be true unless God has 
forsaken His people, and so proved faithless to the ( 
promises, is dealt with in the third division — the doctrine of 
election (ix-xi) — in an argument in three stages : firstly, that 
God is fre^to elect or t# rejeqf whom He will ; secondly, 
that the Jewish people has by its unbelief deserved its 
rejection ; thirdly, thstjf this rejection*is neither total nor 
final, as God’s ultimate purpose is * mercy on *11.’ The 
doctrinal exposition is followed by a practical application 
(xii-xv), wlffch deals in .the first division* with Christian 
life and work generally, and in the second with the special 
necessities of the church in Rome* Jn tilt general 
exhortation the Christian life is described as a sacrifice 
to God ; the Spirit of humility in the useof special gifts is 
commended ; love is exhibited in its various Applications ; 
the duty of the Christian to the civil government fe defined ; 
love as tllb fulfilment of the law is again referred*to ; and 
an appeal to put off sin and put on righteousness is 
enforced by thg nearness of Christ’s second coming. The 
special counsel deals with the consideration which the 
‘strong’ memoers of the church— those who have no 
scruples about &e use of meat or wine, or the observance 
of days— should shew to the ‘ weak ’ — those who entertain 
such scruples. In dewing his letter to a clo^Paul agaift 
offers some persona] *explanations of his motive in writing 
and his plan of travel, commends the bearer of the letter, 
§epds a number of greetings to friends in Rome, adds 
a warning against false teacliers who may or fcive just 
come to Rome, conveys # th% greetings of some of his, 
companions in Corinth where he writes, and ends with 
a solemn ^loxology. * c 

%. Authenticity and Integrity. Peter, who came to 
Rorrife after Paul’s martyrdom, and wrote the first epistle « 
bearing his name, there shews that he was familiar with 
Romans (cf. Rom.ix. 25 nnd«l Pet. ii. 10; Rom. ix. 32, 
33, and, I Pet. ii. 6-8 ; Rom. yii. l, 2, and I Pet. h 4, ii. 5 ; 
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Rom. xii. 3, 6, and 1 Pet. iv. 7-1 1 ; Rom. xii. 9 and I P^t. 
i. 22 ; Rom. Aii. 16, 17, 18, and I Pet. iii. 8, 9, ii„; Rom. 

, xiii. I, 3, 4, 7, and 1 Pet ii. 13-17). So striking is the< 
similarity in thought between I Peter and. Romans that 
some scholars have gone $0 far as to deny that -Peter 
wrote this letter bearing his name, and to assert that it 
was written by a disciple of Paul’s.^ It (is not improbable, 
however, that Peteit, himself learned much from reading 
Paul’s .letter. The Epistie to the Hebrews is with some 
probability regarded as written from Rome shortly before 
Vhe fall of Jerusalem. In it also we find some resemblances 
to Romans, which suggest that the writer of Hebrews, who- 
ever hfe wts, hadtalso seen this letter (cf. Rom. iv. 17-21 and 
Heb. xi. 11, 12, 19; Rom. xii. 19 and Heb. x. 30). The 
Epistle of James*, presents some resemblances to Romans 
(cf. Rom. ii.‘i and Jas. iv. 11; Rom. ii. 13 and Jas. i. s2 ; 
Rom. iv. 1 and Jas. ii. 21 ; Rom. iv. 3$ and Jas. i. 6 ; Rom. 
v. 3-5 afid Jas. i. 2^4 ) ; but against the assumption of any 
dependence is the fact that there is no evidence whatever 
of any connexion of James with Rome. Thfi resemblances 
can be folly explained by a common religions environment j 
and James’s polemic against faith without works, if it were 
directed against Paul, would simply shew 1 that James did 
not understand Paul. The faith Paul commends is not 
the same, ^s. the faith James condejhns ; and the works 
James commends have no likeness „ to the works Paul 
condemns. It is probable that tne question of the relation 
of faith and works was one discussed among Jews as w^lt 
as Christians in that age. u Among 1 the Apostolic Fathers 
.we have quotations from Romans in Clement of Rome, 
Polycarp,and Ignatius; among the Apologists in Aristides 
and Justin Martyr; in the heretical writings, cited by 
Hippolytus; and in the Apocalyptic work, The Testament 
<•< of the Twelve Patriarchs. Though quoted, the Epistle is 
dot mentioned by name ; °but Marcion, about the middle of 
the second century, included it as one of the ten Pauline 
letters Which he formed into a collection called The 
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Afiostolicon. By the end of the second century the tetter 
was freely used, and was generally recognised as having 
apostolic authority. The doubts that jn more recent 
times have been brought forward by scholars against its 
authenticity rest on so unsubstantial a foundation that 
they may tjjp passed oveswithqut any mention. The letter 
i§ so characteristic of Paul’s genius that to doubt its 
authenticity is to confess that we l^ive not and cannot 
have any knowledge of the Apostolic Age at tail. But 
white there ‘can be no doubt* that the Epistle as, awvhole 
is the woflt of Paul, yet the question #may be raised 
whether we have it 'without any change just as it left 
the hand of Paul. On this general ’question «t may be 
remarked, (i) that we have so many copies in substantial 
agreement that it is not at all likely that any extensive 
interpolations can have taken place ; (ii) that the continuity 
of the argument (Open the parentheses and digressions 
being chf racteristically Pauline) excludes the possibility of 
any serious alterations in the text. The last two chapters, 
however, present some curious textual phenomena, from 
which variou^ inferences regarding tfye integrity of the 
Epistle have been drawn. The contents of these two 
chapters also 'present some difficulties, which have led 
some scholars to deny their authenticity, in whole or in 
part. The discusaon of this question, however, mffcy 
properly be'deferrqa until the Commentary tias afforded 
the data necessary for a decision of the issues raised. 

• ,6. Constituents. Fh the broad and deep volume of 
the stream of the Epistle many currents of thought anS 
lift; meet and blend, (a^ Paul’s personal experience is in 
all his theology ; but besides the personal allusions such 
as might be expected in any. letter, there are two auto- 
biographical ^passages of exceptional interest. In the 
one* Paul describes the misery of his bondage to sin 
when under the law (vii. 7-2?) ; and in the othe^ the 
thorough inward change wrought in him by his faith in 
Christ; (vi. 1-6). 
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(/>) His Jewish estimate of the authority and mode of 
interpretation* of the Old Testament Scriptures find 
abundant illustration. Although Romans does not afford 
' so striking instances of the Rabbinic method as Galatians 
(in. 1 6, seed, not seeds ; iv* 21-31, Sarah and Hagar as 
an allegory of the two covepants)|or 1 Corinthians (x. 4, 
Christ as the spiritual rock), yet evep irj. Romans his 
method is not the critical and hiltprical which we now 
regard a» alone valid. He generally quotes from the 
Greek version, ’called the Septuagint, and denote^, by 
4,he symbol LXX. Only two out qf eighty-fouf quotations 
are independent of this version, and are taken from the 
Hebrew ouigina], or some other version ; twelve depend 
upon it, but vary considerably ; and the remaining 
seventy, if varying from it at all, do so very slightly. 
The inexactness of many of the quotations suggests that 
Paul quoted from memory withoue reference to any 
manuscript. He uses the same formulae of quotation 
as the Rabbis, most commonly * as it is written/ or * for 
it is written'; sometimes the question, ‘ \^hat saith the 
scripture?' throws a citation into greater prominence; 
‘the scripture saith’ or ‘He (God) saith' are used as 
equivalent ; but the human author is also 1 mentioned, as 
David (iv. 6), (saiah (ix. 27), Moses (x. 5). He strings 
together a number of passages froija different sources, 
as in the proof of man’s sinfulness (iii. io j 18), and of 
the call of the Gentiles and rejection of the Jews (ix. 25-7 
29, xv. 9-12). It is not improbable that such collections c 
df proof-tpxts were current ih the Raibfoinic schools. His 
use is not fanciful or forced, &ut he puts on the words any 
meaning which, as they stand, they can bear, without any 
regard, however, to the context pr <the circumstances 
under which the words «were "first spoken on* written*. 
He applies to the Gentiles words spoken of the Ten 
Tribes (ix. 25, 26), and «he uses words in which the 
gracious character of the law of God is described to 
indicate the distinction between the gospel and the law 
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(x. 6-8). As a rule, however, Paul’s use "of the Old 
Testament is logically correct ; for even when the words 
•are quoted in another sense than the immediate context 
suggests, yet the principles and spirit of the Old Testa-* 
ment are rightly apprehended But there is also a literary 
use of the^Old Testament by,Paul wjjen he is not proving 
the truth of 4 his t statements by an appeal to the Old 
Testament, but is qfinply using t|je familiar words of 
the Scriptures to express his own thoughts* He, for 
instance, applies to the messengers of the gospdWwords 
used in a Psalm of the Jieavenly bodies (y. 18). Probably 
in the quotation already referred to (x. 6-8), in which 
what is said of the law is applied to the gospel* the words 
are not used for* logical proof, which would be an 
illegitimate use, but for rhetorical effect, a justifiable 
appropriation. These two uses cannot always be sharply 
distinguished, as tfe statement of an unfamiliar truth in 
familial* language helps to persuade and convince, and 
so has not only a rhetorical propriety, but also a logical 
value. Ther$ are some passages in Romans, however, 
in which the £>Id Testament is used not only as illustration 
but as argument ; and with a meaning which the original 
sense does nflt justify or even contradicts. Words are 
quoted from the law to condemn the l^w ; a Messianic 
reference is given to passages not originally Messianic ; 
and especially thj* calling of the Gentiles reproved by 
words which have no 'reference to the Gentiles at all. 

• But it must always b£ remembered that Paul used, and 
it would be a miracle had h<# not used, the methods of h!s 
age. Controversially his qpethod was justified, as the 
opponents he had to meet were ready to use the Scriptures 
in the vyry same vfp,y.p Elaborate attempts are sometimes 
fnade to ^justify from our modem standpoint all Paul’s 
quotations, but we relieve ourselves of many difficulties 
at once if we frankly recognize that Paul used the words 
of Scripture in any sense proper for his purpose which 
they appeared to bear, without troubling himself to consult 
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the context as to whether this was the true sense or not. 
It must, however, be added that Paul in his interpretation 
of the Old Testament was faithful to its dominant purpose. 
Old Testament prophecy was opposed to ritualism and 
legalism, and longed for a new covenant better than the 
old; there is a Messianic hppe as an essentia^ and vital 
element in the Divine revelation; |n the prophetiq 
predictions there was an occasional transcendence' of 
, national particularism, and a partial recognition of the 
inclusion «of the nations in tod’s purpose for His gwn 
chosen people. ^Paul’s theology appropriated what was 
most universal, progressive, and gracious in the thought 
of the OldCestajnent ; and if he finds in some passages 
more than they contain, it is because he places himself 
at the height to Which revelation had risen in the fulfil- 
ment of the law and the prophets in Christ. The two 
quotations * to which Paul attaches %ery special value 
illustrate this development of germs of thought %nd life 
in the Old Testament into full vitality and vigour in the 
Christian revelation. Habalckuk’s words, ‘fh e righteous 
shall live by faith,’ (ii. 4), and the words ^irritten about 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 6), ‘Abraham believed God, and it 
was reckoned unto him for righteousness,’ legitimately 
afford in the Old Testament a basis for Paul’s distinctive 
doctrine of justification by faith. * 

It is of interest 'to note the books* , which "are quoted 
and the use made of these quotations. Genesis affords 
five references to the story of Abrattam, Isaac, Jacob, and 
£?sau. The fcur quotations 1 ; from Rtodus include two 
references to the commandments, and two statements 
regarding Moses and Pharaoh a^the objects respectively 
of the Divine favour and wrath. ,Fr©m, # Leviticus is taken 
the description of the law as a way of life to % the obedien# 
only. Words from Deuteronomy describe the grace* of 
the? gospel, the purpose oPGod to provoke the jealousy 
of the Jews by the call of the Gentiles, the joy of the 
Gentiles iif the salvation common to them and the Jews, 
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and God’s sole riglit to execute vengeance. The two 
verses quoted from Kings contain Elijah’s complaint 
1 against Israel and Jehovah’s response God’s inde- 
pendence of His creatures is described in words from* 
Job. The duty of the Christian to his enemies is enforced 
by precepts found in Jjroverps (alsq.Ldviticus). Hosea’s 
words abAit the injection and restoration of the Ten Tribes 
arei applied to the*,t*entiles. JoeJJs saying about the 
universal salvation offered to God’s chosen people in the 
daj' of His judgement is fextended, contrary, tbb Joel’s 
intention, 1b include all mankind. Hatjpkkuk yields the 
great statement ,al>dut justification by faith. Malachrs 
contrast between Jacob and Esau is 'applied either in the 
original sense to the ’nations Judah and Edom or to 
the persons themselves. The Psalms, spoken of as 
Uavid’s, yield fifteen quotations : seven of. these arc 
strung together to ((describe human depravity •, one pro- 
nounce»the blessedness of the man freely forgiven ; one 
affirms God’s righteousness in judging mankind ; one is 
a complaint $f saints suffering for righteousness ; one, 
yn persecutors, is used to describe the 
had come on God’s chosen people ; what 
is said of th<? heavenly bodies is in one applied to the 
messengers of the gospel ; to two a Me^ianic reference 
is given which the original context doeg not directly 
suggest ; and one ,il a call to the Gentiles to praise God 
for salvation. The bodlc which’ is most quoted, however, 
,ig Isaiah. The repro&ch which the sins of the Jewish 
people in Paul’s Own time Brought on God is, described 
in words from the second* part of Isaiah, which also 
affords two quotations^ to describe human depravity. 
Isaiah if quoted ty prove Israel’s unbelief and rejection 
(four times), the survival of a remnant (twice), the sending 
forfh of the messengers of the gospel (once), the belief 
of the Gentiles (thrice), the blessings of faith (once), die 
coming of the Messiah (twice), and the infinite wisdom 
of God (once). From this enumeration it appears that 
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the points which Paul sets himself specially to prove 
from the Old ^Testament are these: the universality of 
sin, the necessity of faith, the sovereignty of God, the, 
' unbelief and rejection of the Jews, the call and faith of 
the Gentiles. Accordingly we find no quotation in the 
fifth, sixth, and sixteenth chapters, only one each in the 
first, second, seventh, eighth, thirteenth, and ^fourteenth 
chapters, two quotations in the twkjfth chapter; but ten 
in the thied chapter, foun in the fourth, eleven each in 
the ninth, and the tenth, seVen in the eleventh, and six 
jp the fifteenth chapter, which returns to the*- subject of 
chapters nine to "eleven. It is noteworthy that Paul does 
not prftveothe qpceSsity of Christ’s death or the nature 
of his atonement from the Old Testament. He does not 
illustrate the Christian’s union with Christ or hope for 
the hereafter)' from the Old Testament. Apart from the 
illustrative'* use already mentioned, itp. is to be remarked 
that the (Old Testament is quoted generally as., against 
Jewish or Judaizing opponents. That does not mean 
that Paul undervalued the Scriptures, for^he expresses 
his sense of Jewish privilege in possessing them (iii. 2; 
ix. 4) and their worth to the Christian jxv. 4) ; but that 
he was not conscious that what was most!' characteristic 
of the Christiap faith needed any qther evidence than 
ttot experience of God’s grace afforded. 

(0) But 1 besides proofs of the influence of the Old 
Testament, we have traces of .Paul's knowledge of extra* 
canonical Jewish literature, and of his acquaintance with , 
Contemporary Jewish theological thought, (i) His state- 
ment (i. 18-32) about the x$velation of God in nature, 
the inexcusableness of pagan ignorance, the vanity of 
the pagan mind, the shame of idt^latry, the immorality 
consequent on idolatry, has a striking resemblance to 
passages in the Wisdom of Solomon (xiii. 1, 5 ; ii. 23 ; 
xviii. 9; xiii. 8, 1 ; xii. 24,41 ; xiv. 8; xiii. 10, 13, 14, 17; 
xiv. 11, 21, 12, 16, 22, 25, To passages in the same 
book chaps ix. offers some likeness. Man’s powerlessness 
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against* God, God’s patience with man, the freedom of 
th*e potter in the handling of the clay, ^re mentioned 
^xi. 21 ;* xii. 12, *10, 20; xv. 7) in similar terms. The 
writer of this book in chaps, x-xix. attempts a philosophy 
of history even as Paul does in chaps, ix-xi ; but while 
the latter’s sympathy is^vide fs humanity, and so he sees 
in history %. Divide purpose to save all mankind, the 
f«?rmer in his feelings^ a thoroughly narrow Jew, whose 
ideas have been very slightly modified by* Hellenic 
culture, so tljaf on th*e one hand he judges indulgently 
Israel’s sin,«and on the other he has not any hope for the 
Gentiles. ^ ^ 

(ii) Although Paul’s views on faith ate characteristically 
original, yet even in Jewish literature some attention 
was being given to the* subject. In ^he Apocalyptic 
litfrature faith means fidelity to the OH Testament 
religion, and it is predicated of the Messiah himself as 
well as «f his subjects ; but faith does not heje stand 
alone as the condition of salvation, but works are 
associated with it. The saying, quoted by Paul about 
Abraham’s faitjh (iv. 3) was discussed in the Jewish 
schools. In i Maccabees ii. 52, the ‘words ‘ Abraham 
believed in GoA ’ are paraphrased * Abraham was found 
faithful in temptation.’ Philo refers at least ten times 
to this statement, aild lays great stress on the virtue «f 
trust in God; but* for him Abraham’s hiStdry is an 
allegory of the union of*thg soul to God by instruction. 
Jn^a Rabbinic' tract, Makieta, there is a passage in praise 
of faith in which it 4 $ f aid, ‘Abraham our father inherited* 
this world and the world to ^ome solely by the merit of 
faith, whereby he belieifed in the Lord.’ Hab. ii. 4 
is also quoted with* th£ comment, ‘ Great is faith.’ But 
that faith was narrpwed down |o the barren belief that 
James so severely condemns is shewn by another passage^ 
from the writing entitled Sifikn, ‘ God punishes more 
severely for doctrine than for juactice.* 

(iii) It is at current doctrine Paul strikes *wlien he 
-• 

<4 
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insists that circumcision of itself has no value,' for the 
Jewish schoqjs taught that an apostate Jew could not go 
down to Geheqna till his circumcision had been removed, 
F that God Himself took part in Abraham’s circumcision, 
that it was his circumcision that enabled him to beget 
Isaac as a ‘ holy sdpd,’ ancf* to become the father of many 
nations. 

(iv) Although tt^e Jewish teadlers did not generally 
hold the* doctrine of original sin and natural depravity, 
yet sdnje of them did tefach that death^ was due to 
Adam’s sin, th^t the beginning of sin was from woman, 

*?hat Adam’s transgression introdtfced- a permanent in- 
firmity ii%the race, 'and that nevertheless man’s individual 
responsibility remained. Paul, ifi what he says about the 
results for maqjdnd from Adam’s fall (v. 12-20), is 
reproducing the thought of his age with greater emphasis 
on the oneness of the race and the ppwer of sin. 

(v) T&e belief which Paul expresses in the innovation 

of nature at the establishment of the Messianic kingdom 
(viii. 19-21) was common in his day, aryl, without the 
restraint of language he displays, fimjs distinct and 
frequent expression in the abundant Apocalyptic literature 
which professes to unveil the secrets of the future. In 
these writings the glowing poetry of sorr^p of the prophets, 
especially of the second part of Isalahj is literalized and 
dogmatized, and so eloquent figures are • turned into 
prosaic facts. , u 

(vi) In contemporary Jewish literature the election by 
<God of Israel was strongly maintained. The covenant 
between God and Israel w^s regarded as so binding on 
God that no sin could alter i$ that the worst Israelite 
was deemed better than any Geptilt, that no v Israelite 
could perish, but all Israelites* must inherit the blessings 
pi the Messianic Age. For Israel alone God cared; and 
all mankind besides wasi excluded from His purpose of 
grace. Paul had possibly Jjimself at one time held this 
view, but as a Christian he combats it, and he insists 
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(ix, x), 4 s the prophet^ had maintained in opposition to 
thfe popular belief of their times, that the covenant was 
conditional, that It imposed obligations as well as con- 
ferred privileges, that its blessings could fie enjoyed only 
as its duties were done. 

(vii) The merits of t^e fathers, to which Paul alludes 
(xi. 28), wfcre mi^ch discussed in die Jewish schools. 
Even in the flme of Szekiel it was believed that their 
virtues might secure exemption from judgement for their 
descendants ; and the *prophet protests against this^vi^w. 

‘ Though these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were 
in it, they should deliver but their owif souls by theiJ*' 
righteousness’ (xiv. 14). ‘We haw Abrahaija tp our 
father’ was a comjnon cry, which John the Baptist 
condemned (Matt. iii. 9).* It was taught by some of the 
Rabbis that the superfluous merits of the patriarchs 
would be transfer^ to the nation to make pp for its 
shortcongngs, In a tract, Shemotk rabba, the words in 
the Song of Songs, ‘ I am black, but comely ’ (j. 5), are 
thus commented on. ‘ The congregation of Israel speaks : 

I am black through mine own works, but lovely through 
the works of my fathers.’ This has sotfie resemblance to 
Paul’s words, Hhey are beloved for the fathers’ sake’ 
(xi. 28). A close analogy to his statement, ‘ if the root 
is holy, so are thef branches’ (verse !<>),. is present^ 
in the language of the writing Wajjikra rttbbo) * As this 
vine supports itself on 4b tjunk which is dry, while it is 
jitsdf green and fresh,* so Israel supports itself on the 
merit of the fathesg, .although they , already sleep.’ But 
while there is resemblance, ^et there is also difference. 
Thfe holiness of the fathers and the approval which God 
bestowed on them^mj regarded by Paul as reasons for 
God’s continuing tjis undeserved mercy, as grounds for 
hoping for Istael’s repentance ; but the merits of the 
fathers are not' represented a% a substitute, which Goa 
will accept for the personal righteousness of their 
descendants, as in Jewish thought. Other illustrations 

n 
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might be given, but these will surfice to shew how far 
Paul was influenced by contemporary Jewish thought. 

(d) The Judaistic controversy which Paul’s gospel had 
provoked within the Christian Church is still heard in 
echoes in the Epistle. While Paul does not directly 
allude to this controversy 3s in £alatians, while his tone 
everywhere is conciliatory, yet he , shews throughout his 
consciousness that his theology h«s, been objected t(\.and 
opposed. x While we need not assume on the one hand 
th$t .{here was any Judaizing party in Rome, and cannot 
suppose on the other hand that Paul was stating only 

‘^possible objections in order to develop his argument 
completely, it is not at all improbable that some of Paul’s 
friends in Ronie reported to him the actual objections 
made when they; sought to commend his gospel. Such 
objections v^jere that it denied all advantage to the Jew ; 
that it represented the law as sin,$and made it of no 
effect; {hat it encouraged moral licence; thattft repre- 
sented God as unrighteous, because unfaithful to the 
promises to His elect nation. In answering these objec- 
tions especially Pi^ul falls back on the ScriDtures. 

(e) But while all these contributory streams claim 
recognition, yet the volume and velocity ’of the current 
of thought in Romans is due. to the profound and sublime 
religious reason of Paul himself. With the quick facility 
and the rich fertility of a great intellect, Paul works out 
the ultimate implicates as tjie vlnal ‘.conclusions of his 
theological position. The distinctive ideas are expounded 
in Romans with a fullness not fppgd elsewhere in his 
writings.* Justification is through faith in God’s grace, 
not through merit of works. The Old Testament itself, 
in the time and manner of the premise to Abraham, 
anticipated the order o£ grace. Gr^ce and life can be 
pommunicated from Christ as widely and surely as- sin 
and death from Adam. Saith is so intimate a union with 
Christ that Christ’s experience becomes typical of die 
spiritual process by which the Christian' is delivered 
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from sfn and renewed unto holiness. Law* is as un- 
necessary as it is inefficient as a means of holy living, 
^dan's Experience now of the indwelling /md inworking 
of God’s Holy Spirit is the pledge of his perfection, glory, 
and blessedness hereafter. God’s purpose is to embrace 
all mankind in His me{py; apd He. can use even man’s 
disobedient for tl*e furtherance of that end. These are 
tfle original conceptions which this letter expounds, illus- 
trates, and applies. . . m 

if} In comnfon with the Other teachers of tpefearly 
church generally, Paul # teaches Christ’s Messiahship, 
Divine Sonship, ^Hedvenly Lordship, his death as a* 
propitiation for sin, the declaration bf Jus SnnsRip at 
his resurrection, his uhiversal presence and supreme 
power, his return in glory to judge all map, the establish- 
ment of his dominion in a renewed world. He does not, 
however, develop the doctrine of Christ’s person, as in 
later epistles (Philippians, Colossians, Ephesian#) he is 
forced to do in opposition to heresy. He has less to say 
in exposition the doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice than 
even in Galatigns. Although the nearness of Christ’s 
Second Coming is appealed to as a practical motive, there 
is no eschatology as in 1 and 2 Thessalonians. , We have 
not, therefore, in Romans a complete presentation of 
Christian truth, and this is the fatal objection to the view 
that its purpose is primarily dogmatic. We Hafe simply 
an exposition and jk defence of the Pauline gospel, in 
jirlpch all the mental resources at the .command of Paul 
are laid under contribution anti made subordinate to his* 
purpose. • 

7. Xiogieal method. • The logical method of the 
Epistle v^ill repay ftu£y. Besides appeals to personal 
experience, ^proofs drawn from thp Old Testament Scrip- 
ture#, repudiation of false inferences from his principles » 
in the phrase 4 God forbid,’ in which the moral conscious* 
ness or the religions spirit without argument asserts itself 
against, what offends it, assumptions that certain truths 
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are self-evfdent to the Christian miftd— as that God shall 
judge the world— there are various forms of argument used 
by Paul. His r proof of universal sinftilness apart from 
its confirmation by Scripture is in accordance with the 
inductive method (a posteriori). After an examination 
of all the particular^ a general cqpclusion is stated. The 
deductive method is ( a priori ) still mc^re frequently used. 
From God’s office as judge it is iri^rred that He must be 
just, an<h from His cre^torship that He can do as He 
will v&h His creatures. The argument from a lesser to 
a greater reason ( a fortiori) is employed in 4he contrast 
Setween Adam ' and Christ. If the ‘leaser person Adam 
could <bri$g sin and death on the whole race, how much 
more can the greater person Chtist*brihg grace and life 
to alL A more qpmplex example' of this kind of reasoning 
is found in ,the inference in chap. v. from what God has 
already done to what He will still d% If justified by the 
death o&Christ, the believer will much more bq>saved by 
his life. The initial justification is more difficult than the 
final salvation. The life of Christ is even more potent 
than his death. If the lesser power h^ achieved the 
greater task, the greater power may be trusted to accom- 
plish the easier task. What is known as the argumentum 
ad hominem , the argument which does not appeal to 
absolute truth, but is addressed exclusively to the stand- 
point of th& opponent in the controversy, whether that be 
true or false, is used in the,, ni^h chapter, where Paul 
does not write out of his own Christian consciousness of 
‘God as ( Father of all, bat addi^sjfes himself to the 
Jewish standpoint, which grithout qualification affirmed 
the Divine sovereignty. Even She reductio ad absurdutn, 
the disproof of a statement by sj}e\yng the absurdity which 
it involves, is employe^ in the argument that if God’s 
t election of the remnant is of works, ‘grace is no more 
grace’ (xi. 6). The argument by analogy is often 
employed, as for instance Jto prove th*e impossibility of 
the Christian’s service, both of sin and righteousness,, the 
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freedom from the law ot the Christ tan who has died to 
sin witty Christ, ttfie mutual dependence of* the members 
t>f the church as one body, the absolut® power of God 
over man as of the potter over his clay, the contrast of 
Jew and Gentile in relation to God’s purpose of grace 
as the najpral and tlfe engrafted branches of a tree, 
historical facts alio ai£ made to yield theological truths ; 
the date of Abraham'S circumcision, After and not before 
his being reclcqned righteous on account of hfe faith, is 
claimed as a proof that faith alone commends* to % God. 
The construction of, a • complex argurcymt is seen 
chapters ix-xi : Hirst one proposition, God’s absolute 
freedom, is proved ; thep the complementary pfbposition, 
man’s liberty and Responsibility ; lastly, their apparent 
contradiction is removed in the conclusion that God 
subordinates even man’s disobedience to the fulfilment 
of His purpose. $his argument, however, ’illustrates 
a danger of the method : the one aspect of thd truth is 
stated in so unqualified a way that it appears as if it were 
all the truth, wmd excluded every other aspect. Paul’s 
separation, in Hie same way, of his doctrine of justification 
from his doctrjpe of sanctification has undoubtedly led 
to practical as well as theoretical error. Paul’s argu- 
ments are not always convincing. In bis proof from 
his personal experience of the impotence, of the l^v 
by itself to* overcotne sin he does not shew, as his 
argument require^ thp the law can have no place in 
•the Christian life. He pronounces the commandment 
‘holy, righteous, and*good’ ; if it is all this, how can the 
Christian life supersede it ? *If the law is spiritual, why 
may not the life in the spirit be a life under law ? What 
needed to be shew&, Although Paul failed to shew it, was 
that the ^aw. at Its best, aplrt altogether from the 
antagonism of the flesh, represented a lower stage of 
moral and religious development than the fife in tile 
Spirit. These instances of ^Paul’s logical method may 
afford some guit^ince in the intelligent study of*Romans. 
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8. Literary style. Although his letter was addressed 
to Rome, it 1 was written in Greek, wfy'ch was, however, 
the language of the Roman Church for ‘two centuries 
and a half at least’ Paul, however, did not write the 
classical language, but the common speech among the 
mixed nationalities in thef Roman Empire, which owed 
its wide diffusion to the conquest^ of Alexander. It was 
a far less subtle and refined language than that found 
in the best Greek authors. Although expositors have 
sometimes tried to apply the rules of classical Greek to 
the New Testament, yet it is coming, to be more generally 
recognized that what we have before us is a far less 
accurate'and resourceful medium of expression. Besides, 
Paul dictated his letters to a companion, doubtless often 
as he was himsdf engaged in manual toil, and he did not 
take time to finish and to polish his sentences in a revfsal 
of his manuscript. We shall therefore be simply pursuing 
a phantom, if we seek in his mode of expression for those 
niceties and subtleties of language in which the scholar 
delights, but for which the common mar/ has no liking 
nor understanding. Paul was not a Greek scholar with 
a ‘grammatical and rhetorical discipline’; his learning 
was Rabbinic. Further, the fertility of Paul’s mind and 
the intensity of his feeling make (, his style still more 
ifregulan , He begins one construction, is led aside by 
a word, and when he gets back to h&, main thought takes 
up another construction (v. S2-Tij). ^A long parenthesis 
interrupts the regular flow of the words (ii. 13, 14). 
Sometimes words and claules follow $ne another without 
any distinct grammatical ‘conpexion (xii. . 6-8). These 
irregularities prove a rapid and keen mind, not one that 
cannot control its thoughts., Afc & rule the. style, is 
clear, sharp, brief. A question is quickly followed by its 
answer. A quotation in a few words finds its interpretation. 
Some elaborate periods there are, as the salutation (i. 1-7), 
the intimation of the sacrifice of Christ (iii. 21-26), the 
statemeift of the believer’s certainty fviii. 31-38), the 
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enumeration of Israel's privileges (ix. 1-5), the description 
of the righteousness of faith (x. 6-1 1), and* the ^oxology 
fxvi. 25-27). If in these passages the style sometimes 
drags with heavy foot, in others it soars on light wing. 
The literary devices of comparison and contrast (Adam 
and Christ| Moses and Phataoh, the righteousness of 
v^orks and of.faitfi) aje not despised. The apostrophe 
is used with great eflfect in addressing both the Jewish 
sinner who claims exemption from judgement* (ii) and 
the Jewish objector to the argument about electio^ (ix). 
Ulustrations*are dravyn from human life (slavery, marriage^ 
law, government,/ warfare, priestly service, potter’s and 
gardener’s work, sleeping and waking) $nd nJturk (the 
body and its membdfs, the root and the branches, fruit- 
bearing). The style, however, was evidently never for 
PsfUl an object to be considered with care and carried 
out with skill. WhaS excellence there is in it isHue to the 
vitality alhd vigour of his intellect ; its defects can all be 
traced to the fullness and the force of his thinking, for 
which the language he used was an imperfect instrument. 
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ROMANS c ^: 1 

1 Paul, a servant gf Jesus Christ, ealledWo be an Epistolary 
i apostle, separated unto the gospel of God, (which tion.° ° C 
# he had promised afore by his proplfets in the holy Tbe apos- 

3 scriptures,) congprning his Son Jesus Cjirist our £?}^ alu ~ 
Lord* which was made of the seed of D|vid ac- 

4 cording to the flesh ; and declared to be the Son 
of God w^ power, according to the spirit of 

5 holiness, by the resurrection from the dead : by 
whom we have received grace and apostleship, for 
obedience to the faith among all nations, for his 

6 name : among fohom are ye also *the called, of 

7 Jesus Christ : tq all that be in Rome}*beloved of 
God, called to 3e saantg : Grace to you and peace 
from God our Fathfer, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8 First, I thanVpiy God through Jesus Christ forTersonai 
you all, that your faith isepoken of throughout tbe homT* 

9 whole world. For bod is my witness, Whom I * 

, serve with my Spirit in the gospel of his Son, that 

without ceasingf I make mefttion of you always in 
xo my prayers; making request, if by any means now 
at length I might have a ^prosperous journey by the 
u will of God to come unto you. For 1 long to see 
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chap, l you, that' I may impart* unto you some spiritual , 
gift, to the «snd ye may be established ; that is, 12 
that I may be comforted together with you by the 
mutual faith both of you and me. Now I would 13 
not have you ignorant, brethren^ that oftentimes 
I purposed to com'e unto you, (W w, as let hitherto,) 
that I might have some fruit among yoii also, even ■ 
as amopg other Gentiles. I am debtor both to 14 
the Greeks, and to the ‘Barbarians ; 'both to. the 
wise, and to ttye unwise. So, as much as 'in me is, 15 
I am ready to preach the gospel td^ you that are 
at Rpnfc also. For I am npt ashamed of die 16 
gospel of Christ : for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to evfery one that believeth ; to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek. * <. 

For therein is the righteousness of God repealed 17 
from faith to faith : as it is written, The just shall 


The live by faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from 18 
exposition, heaven against all Ungodliness and unrighteousness 
The doc- of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness ; 
justifica- Because that which may be known of God is 19 
tion. manifest in them ; for God ha# shewed it unto 
R^teou*. t h em> Yoi the invisible things pi him from the 30 
hitherto ‘ creation c/fhe world are clearly sed(i, being under- 
* stood by the things that are mile, even his eternal 
The tin 'power add Godhead; that ,th&y are without 

excuse: because that, when they knew^God, they at 
* glorified him hot as God, neither were thankful ; 
baft became vain in their imaginations^ ,andr their , 
foolish heart was darkened. Prof^singihemselva! a a 
to be trise; they became .'fools. and changed tffc 33 
glory oftheunaimip^bteGod into anpnagemade 
like td carruptiblemafl, and to birds; and fourfooted 
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24 tfeaSts, and creepihg things. Wherefore "God also ctrap. 1 
gave them up % tp . uncleanness through the lusts of 

their 'own hearts, to dishonour theis own bodies 

25 between themselves : who changed the truth of 
God into, a lie, and worshipped and served the 
creature more {han the Creator, ^rho is blessed for 

26k ever. Amen. Fo» this cause God gave them up 
unto vile affections for even %eir women did 
change the natural’ use into that which is^agginst 

27 nature : find likewise also the merj, leaving the 
natural use ofthe' woman, burned in their lust one 
toward another ; men with men working thftt which 
is unseemly, and rteceiying in themselves thatrecom- 

28 jience of their error which was meet* And even as 
they did not lik^to retain God in Mw-khpwledge, 

God gave them over to a reprobate mindg to do 

29 those things which are not convenient; being filled 
with all unrighteousness, fornicatiop, wickedness, 
covetousness, maliciousness ; full of envy, murder, 

30 debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backbiters, 
haters of God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors 

31 of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
understanding, covenant-breakers, without* natural 

3a affection, iinpl&ablfe unmerciful: who knowing 
the judgment of (sod, that they which commit 
st$h things arA Worthy of death, not only, do the* 
same, but have pleasure io them that do them. 

2 ' Therefore thou art* inexcusable, 0 man, whoso- g&’s 

I ever thou artthaf judgest : for wherein thou judgest judged 
another* thou cbpdemnest jfhyself ;■ fori thou that: n “ nt ‘ 

a juogest dqest the same things. But we are surq 
that the judgment of God is according to truth 

3 against them which commit' , such . things And 
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Ch *P- a thinkest thou this, 0 min, that judgest them which 
do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt 
escape the judgment of God ? Or Jespisest 'thou < 
the riches of his goodness and forbearance and 
longsuffering ; not knowing that the goodness of 
God leadeth thee*- to repentance? t But after thy 5 
hardness and impenitent heart «treasurest up unto 
thyself wrath agaiftst the day of^tfath and revela* 
tion.of) the righteous judgment of • God ; who 6 
will render to every man according to his deed§ : 
r to them who fey patient continuahceyin well doing 7 
seek Vor«glory,an& honour and immortality, eternal 
life : but unto them that are, contentious, and do 8 
not obey the (ruth, but obey unrighteousness, in- 
dignation find wrath, tribulation and anguish, upon* 9 
every soul of man that doeth evil, of the Jew first, 
and also of the Gentile ; but glory, honour, and 10 
peace, to every man that worketh good, to the Jew 
first, and also to the Gentile: for yiere is no 11 
respect of persons with God. For as many as have 12 
sinned without law shall .also perish Without law.: 
and as many* as have sinned intthe law shall be 
judged t>y**he law; (for not the hearers of the law 13 
are just before God, but the doersiof the' law shall 
be justified. For when th*e ugntiks, which have 14 
not the^law, do by natur^ the things contained jn 
the law, these, having nut the law, axe a law unto 
themselves : which shew the fork of the law written 15 
in theirhearts, their conscience also bearing witness, t 
and. their thoughts the mean while accqsing or else 
excusing one another;) in the day when God shall 16 
judge the secrets of m£n by Jesus Christ according 
to my gpspcl. 
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17 j ’Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in the Chap. 2 

18 law, and mak^t thy boast of God, and kriowest Th ^ 

• his will, and approvest the things that are more failure of 

19 excellent, being instructed but of the law; and art * ews ' 
confident that thou thyselfjart a guide of the blind, 

20 a light ofrthem which are in darkifess, an instructor 
tof .the foolish, a leather of babes^ which hast the 
form of knowledge and of Jhe truth in tfje law. 

21 Thou therefore which teathest another, t^chest 
thou x^pt thy self j* thou that preachest £ man should 

22 not steal, dost^thou steal ? thou tljat sayest a yian 
should not commit adultery, dost thou Commit 
adultery? thou that, »abhorrest idols, dost thou 

23 commit sacrilege? thou that makest tlfy boast of the 
law, through brewing the law dishonourest thou 

24 God? .For the name of God is blasphemed qjnpng 

25 the Gentiles through you, as it is written. %or 
circumcision^erily profifeth, if thou keep the law : 
but if thou be a breaker of the law, thy circumcision 

26 is made uncircumcision. Therefore if the uncir- 
cumcision keep the righteousness of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcilion be counted follfrcumcision? , 

27 And shall, not unprcumdsion which is by nature, 
if it fulfil the l^V, judge thee, who by the letter 

2$ and circumcision doit transgress the law? For he 
is not a Jew, wnify is orae outwardly ; neither is 
that circumcision, which fc\utward in the flesh : 

29 but he is a Jew, whicn is one inwardly ; and cir- 
cumcision is that of die heart, in the spirit, and 
nq£ in the letter; 'whose praise is not of men, but 
of God. 

8 What advantage then hath the Jew?; or whatNoobjec. 

2 profit & there of circumcision ? Much every way : v ali d . 

E 
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Chap. 3 chiefly, because that unto them were committed the 

oraclfes of God. For what if some did not believe ? 3 
shall their unbelief make the faith of God without 
effect? God forbid: yea, let God be true, but 4 
every man a liar; aA it is written, That thou 
mightest be justified in thy sayings, and mightest 
overcome when^thou art judged. 

But. if our unrighteousness commend the 5 
righteousness of God,' what shall we say ? Is 
. God unrighteous who taketh vengeance ? (| speak 
as a man) God forbid : for then 1 bow shall God 6 
judge'the tf orld ? For if the truth of God hath 7 
more abounded through my lie unto his giory ; why 
yet am l also judged as a sinner? and not rather , s 
(as we be slanderously reported, and $s some affirm 
th$t eve say,) Let us do evil, that good may come? 
whose damnation is just. 

The Scrip- What then ? are we better than th r> ? No, in no 9 

ofthe fact, wise : for we have before proved both Jews and 

Gentiles, that they are ajl under sin; as it is written, 10 
There is none righteous, no, not one : there is none n 
that understJndeth, there is none that seeketh after 
God. 1 Tfiey are all gone out of the way, they are 12 
together become unprofitable; here is none that 
doeth good, no, not one. Tneir, throat, w an open 13 
sepulchre; with their^ tongues they have used 
deceit; the poison asps is under their lips: 
whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness: 14 
their feet are swift tp shed blooa: destruction and 15, 16 
misery are in their *ways: and the way 5 of peace 17 
have they not known: there is no fear, of God 18 
before their eyes. Now we know that what things 19 
soevef the law saith, it saith to them who are under 
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the law : that every mouth may be stopped, and all Chap. 3 
the wo;ld may become guilty before God. ~ 

20 • Therefore by the deeds of the law there shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight : for by the law is the 

21 knowledge of sin. Byt no$r the righteousness of Righteous 
God without the few is manifested, *being witnessed prided 

22 l 5 y the law an 5 the pallets; even tj^e righteousness in Chrtot 
of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ uato all 

and, upon all them that believe: for there is >10 

23 difference :*for all Jiave sinned, and cgme short of 

24 the glory of God; being justified freely by his grace 
through the redemptien that is in Cflrist Jesus: 

25 whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for 
the remission of Sins that are past, through the 

26 forbearance of God ; to declare, I say, at thisetime 
his righteousness : that he might be just, and the 
justifier of his* which believeth in Jesus. 

27 Where is bbasting then ? It is excluded. By 
what law? of, works ? N^y: but by the law of 

28 faith. Therefore f we conclude that a. man is 
justified by faith without the deeds ofthe law. 

29 Is he the* God ofi the Jews only ? is he\dt also 

30 of the Gentiles ? /Yes, of <he Gentiles also : seeing 
•it is one Gfid, whjcji shall justify the circumcision 

by faith, and uncircumcisiok through faith. « 

31 Do we then make v<jid fro law through faith? 

4 God forbid : yea, we establish the law. What shall Righteous 
wfe say tflqn that Abrahafii our father, as pertaining Sns^nt 

2 to the flesh, liath found? For if Abraham were wi ^ law - 
justified by works, he hath whereof to glory; but 

3 not before God. For what saith the scripture ? ceptance 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted* unto faith!* 


E 2 
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chap. 4 him for righteousness. Now to him that worked 4 
is the reward not reckoned of grace, but of debt. 
But to-him*that worketh not, but believeth on him 5 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for 
righteousness. t t 

Even as David also describeth the biessedness 6 
of the man, untq whom God ifhputeth righteousness 
without works, saying, Blessed are they whose 7 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. 
Blessed is <*he man to whom .the Lord will not 8 
impute sin. 

Abra- Cometh this blessedness then upon the cifrcum- 9 

h am ’ B mj, * * 

ceptance cision only, pr upon the uncircumcision also ? for 
W8dr° we sa y ,th at faith was reckoned to Abraham (or 
cumcision. righteousness.* How was it than reckoned? when 10 
he was in circumcision, or in uncircumcision ? Not 
in circumcision, but in uncircumcision. And he u 
received the sign of circumcisiorya seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he* had yet being 
uncircumcised : that h| might be tl?e father of all 
them that believe, though they |)e not circumcised ; 
that righteousness might be imputed unto them 
also and the father of circun>cision to them who 13 
are not of the circumcision only ,*})ut who also walk 
in the steps of that faith of ouf fathgjr ^brahara,,. 
which he had being yeP uncircamcised. 

Abra- For the promise, Mt lje should be the heir of 13 
ceptance* the world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, 

S* law . 0 ” 1 through the law, bijt thrdugli the rightepflsness bf 

faith. *For if they which are of th# law be heirs, 14 
faith is made void, and the promise made of none 
effect : because the law worketh wrath: for where is 
no law is, there is no transgression. Therefore it is 16 
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o» s faith, that it might he by grace ; to the end the Chap. 4 
promise might be sure to all the seed ; fiot to that 
*only which is of the law, but to that also which is 

of the faith of Abraham : who is the father of us 

♦ 

17 all, (as it is written, Iahave^made^thee a father of 
£iany natfon^) before him whom he believed, even 
God, who quickened the dead, apd calleth those 
things which b # e not ^s though they were. 

28 Who against hope believed in hope, that ^ie Abra- 
might become ti^a father of manynatiotfs, according f^ s 
to that which was spoken, So shall thy segd be. typk® 1 * 

r9 And being not weak *in faith, he considered not 
his own body now dead, when he yps about an 
handred years old, neither yet the deafness of 

20 Sarah’s womb: hi staggered not at the promise 
of G^d through unbelief ; but was strong in faith, 

21 giving glory to God; and being fully persuaded 
that, what he*had promised, he was able also to 

22 perform. Ancl therefore it was imputed to him for 
righteousness.* 

23 Now it was not jvritten for his sake, alone, that 

24 it was imputed to him ; but for us also, ( to whom 
it shall be* inlpu^pd, if we believe on fiim that 

25 raised up Jesus our ^prd*from the dead ; who was 
•delivered for our offences, and was raised again for 

our justification. 

5 Therefore being justifedb} faith, we have peace The 

2 with God through <}unLord Jesus Christ : by whom effects of 
also we Rave access by faith infc) this grace wherein 
we%tand, an<f rejoice in hope of the gllry of God. DeScrip- 

3 And not only so, but we -glory in tribulations ^^ofthe 
also : knowing that tribulation worketh patience ; effects. 

4 and patience, qpperience j and experience, tope : 
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and hope maketh not ashamed ; because the kre 5 
of God is* shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
Ghost, which is given unto us. For when we were 6 
yet without strength, in due time Christ died for 
the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man 7 
will one die : yet peradventure.for a goodtnan some 
would even dar^ to die. But^od commendeth his 8 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us. Much more then, being ,now 9 
justified by this blood, we shall behaved from wrath 
through him. For if, when we were enemies, we 10 
were reconciled to God by .the death of his Son, 
much more, ( being reconciled, we shall be saved by 
his life. 

And not only so, but we also Joy in God through 11 
our <Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have now 
received the atonement. 

Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the 12 
world, and death by sin ; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned : (fpr until the law 13 
sin was in the world : but sin if not imputed when 
there is no law, Nevertheless death reigned from 14 
Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned after the similitude of Adam’s transgression, 
who is the figure of him that jr$s to come. But 15 
not as the offeree, so/also is the free gift. For if 
through the offence one many be dead, much 
more the grace of God, and the ^ift by grace, which 
is by one man, Jesus Christ, hath abounded unto 
many. Aftd not as it was by one that sinned, 16 
so is the gift; for the judgment was by one to 
condemnation, but the<Jree gift is of many offences 
unto ‘justification. For if by ong man’s offence 17 
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oeatn reigned by one; much more they which Chap. 5 
receive abundance of grace and of the gift of 
* righteousness shall reign in life by* one, Jesus 

18 Christ.) Therefore as by the offence of one 
judgment came upon # all men to condemnation; 
even so by the righteousness of one the free gift 

19 came upon all men ^flnto justification of life. For 

as by one man’s disobedience many were* made 
sinners, so by the obedience of one shall manjMse 
made righteous** 1 

20 Moreover the law entered, that the offence might 
abound. But whe/e sin abounded, grifce did much 

21 more abound : that as *Sin hath reigne^ unto death, 
even so might grace reign through righteousness 
unto eternal life ty Jesus Christ our Lord. * 

6 Whaf shall we say then ? Shall we continue in The doc- 

2 sin, that grace may abound ? God forbid. How ^ctifica- 
shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer tion * 

3 therein? Khow ye not, that so many of us as with 
were baptized into^esus Christ were baptized into Chri8t 

4 his death? Therefore we are buried with him by 
baptism into death : that like as Christ was raised 
up from the dead f Joy the glory of the FaVhef, even 

5 so we also should, walk in newness of life. For if 

• we have been pfepted together in the likeness of 

his death, we shalk be al$) in the likeness oi his 

6 resurrection : knowing^ thfs> that our old man is 
crucified with hin^ giat the body of sin might be 
AestroySd, that hencefoAh we should not serve sin. 

7,8 For he that Is dead is freed from sin. . How if we 
be dead with Christ, we believe that we shall also 

9 live with him * knowing that Christ being raised 
from the dead jjjieth no more ; death hath nd more 
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dominion over him. For in that he died, he died 10 
unto sjn onfce : but in that he livethphe livefo unto 
God. Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to be vi 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. « Let pot sin therefore reign 12 
in your mortal body, that yeshcpld ob$y*it in the , 
lusts thereof, ^either yield your members, as 1 13 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin : but yield 
yoifrseives unto God, as {hose that are alive from |he 
deadend yo*r members as instrutmwits of righteous- 
ness unto God. , For sin shall nofhave dominion 14 
over you: for ye are not -under the law, but 
under grace. t * 

What ,then ? shall we sin, because we are nQt 15 
under the law, bftt under grafce ? God forbid. 
Know* ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 16 
servants io obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ; whether of sin unto death, o»*of obedience 
unto righteousness? But God be thinked, that ye 17 
woe the servants of sin, but y#have,.obeyed from 
the heart that form of' doctrine v^hich was delivered 
you. Being then made free from sin, ye became 18 
the servants of righteousness. # I speak after the 19 
manner of men because «pf the infirmity of your 
flesh : for as ye have yielded youij members servants - . 
to undeanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even 
so now yield your memoirs servants to righteousness 
unto holiness. For when ye yere the servants of 20 
sin, ye were free frqjn. righteousness.. Whht frufc 21 
had ye then in those things whereof ye are now 
ashamed ? for the end of those things is death. 
But now being made free from sift, and become 22 
servants to God, ye have your fruity unto holiness, 
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23 find the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin Chap, e 
is de%th ; but Che gift of God is eternaMife through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

7 Know ye not, brethren, (for I speak to them that Release 
know the law,) how^thattthe law hath dominion authority 

a over a rtan as long as he liveth f For the woman oflaw * 
which hath an husj&nd is bounty by the law to her 
husband so long as £e liveth ; but if the husband 
be; dead, she is loosed from the law of her hasBund. 

3 So then i£ whilfcj&p* husband liveth, she be married 
to another man, she shall be called an adulteress : 
but if her husband be dead, she is flee from that 
law ; so that she is ho adulteress, £hough she be 

4 jnarried to another man. Wherefore, my t brethren, 
ye also are become dead to the law by the- body of 
Christy that ye should be married to anothtr, even 
to him who is raised from the dead, that we should 

5 bring forth 4uit unto God. For when we were in 
the flesh, tHfe motions of fins, which were by the 
law, did woijc in our members to bring forth fruit 

6 unto death. Bu£ now we are delivered from the 
law, that being dead wherein we were held ; that 
we should serve Jp newness of spirit, anfr not in the 
oldness of the letter. • 

i? What shall we # say then? Is the law sin ? God Thepower. 
forbid. Nay, I bad nd&known sin, buUby the V/theiaw. 
law: for I had not kijowRHust, except the law had 

8 said, Thou shallot covet. ’ But sin, taking occa- 
sion By the commaddmenj, wrought in me all 

manner of 1 * concupiscence. For without the law 

9 sin was dead: For I was. alive without the kw> 
once: but when the commandment came, sin 

10 revived, and J[ died. And the commaftdment, 
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Chap. 7 which was ordained to life, I found to be unto 

death. For sin, taking occasion by the command- n 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me. Wherefore 12 
the law is holy, and the commandment holy, and 
just, and good. 

Was then that 'which is good*tttade ( de&th unto 13 
me? God forbid.^ But sin, tfi^t it might appear 
sin, working death in «meby|that which is good; 
that*-' sin by the commandment might become 
exceeding sinful. For we kno,w >hat the law is 14 
spiritual : but I ,am carnal, sold under sin. For 15 
that wtiich I* do I allow nou for what I would, 
that do I not ; but what I hate, that do I. If 16 
then I do that which I would not, I consent unto- 
the law that it is good. Now then it is no more ij 
I that do it, but sin that dwelleth in 'me. *For I is 
know that in me (that is, in my flesh,) dwelleth no 
good thing: for to will is present witlvme; but hmo 
to perform that*which if good I find n&t. For the uj 
good that I Would I do r.ot : but the .evil which I 
would not, that I do. Now if l^do that I would ao 
not, it is no more I that do it, but sin that dwelleth 
in me. ‘ I 'and then a law, that, wjien I would do at 
good, evil is present with one. For I delight in 33 
the law of God after the inwarcf man: but I see 23 
another law in my members, warring against the 
law of my mind, and bniiging me into captivity to 
the lay of sin which is in py members. 0 34 
wretched man that Tam! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? I thank God through 25 
Jesus Christ our: Lord* So then with the mind 
I myself serve the law of„God ; but with the flesh 
the law Of sin. 
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6 - There is therefore now no condemnation to them Chap. 8 
whicfy are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the Thecourse 
\ flesh, but after the Spirit. For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free life. 

3 from the law of sin ^ind death. For what the law 
could nfet do, in that it was weak* through the flesh, power. 

* God sending his ofn Son in the likeness of sinful 

4 flesh, and for sin, condemned sin in the flefh : that 
the righteousness of the *law might be fulfilled in 
us, who *walk^ngt after the flesh, Jbut after the 

5 Spirit. For^fiey that are after tfce flesh do jnind 
the things of the # flesh ; but they that are Sfter the 

6 Spirit the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally 
•minded is death ; but to be spiritually minded is 

7 life and peace. ((Because the carnal mincf is enmity 
against God : for it is not subject to the law pf God, 

8 neither indeed can be. So then they that are in 

9 the flesh caenot please God. But ye are not in 
the flesh, bht in the Spirit,* if so be that the Spirit 
of God dwgll in you. Now if any man have not 

io the Spirit of Cljrist, he is none of his. And if 
Christ he in you, the body is dead Because of sin^ 
but the* Spirit life because of righteousness, 
u But if the spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
• the dead dwell Jif you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shay also quicken your mortal bodies* 

12 by his Spirit that ^weflkh in you. Therefore,’ Thebe- 
brethren, we are ^debtors, not to the flesh, to live 
13* after fhp flesh. * For If ye live after the flesB, ye heir, 
shall die ; 4 >ut if ye through the Spirit do mortify, 

14 the deeds of die body, ye shall live. For as ihany 
as are led by the Spirit pf God, they are the sons 

15 of God. F^r ye have not received the*spirit of 
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bondage again to fear ; but ye have received the 
Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, Father. 
The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, 16 
that we afe the children of God : and if children, 17 
then heirs ; heirs of God, ?nd joint-heirs with 
Christ ; if so be that we spffef *with / him, 'that we 
may be also glorified together. * * 

For I<*reckon that the sufferings of this present 18 
time'are not worthy to be compared with the gloiy 
which shall b? revealed in Us. * Ft? the earnest 19 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the mani- 
festation of the sons of God; For the creature 20 
was made subject to vanity, hot willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope, 
because the creature itself also shall be delivered 21 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. For we know that 22 
the whole creation groaneth and trava&eth in pain 
together until row. And not only but our- 23 
selves also, which have the.firstfruits of the Spirit," 
even we ourselves groan within cursives, waiting 
for the adoption, to wit] the redemption of our 
body. Fof we are saved by hope? but hope that 24 
is seen is not hope : for’ WhaVa man Seetff, why doth 
he yet hope fpr ? But if we hope for that we see 25' 
not, the* do we with patience wain fpr it. Likewise 26 
the Spirit also hglpeth pdr infirmities : for we know 
not' what we should pray for as f ought : but the 
Spirit itself maketh intefcessibh for us with greanings 
which cannot be’ uttered. And he thaf searcheth 27 
the hearts knoweth what /s the mind of lie Spirit, 
because he maketh intercession for the saints 
according to the will of God. And vjre know that 26 
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£11 things work together for good to them* that love Cha P* 8 
God % to them who are the called according to his 

#5 purpose, Ipr whom he did foreknow, he also did 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his 
Son, that he might^be tlte firstborn among many 

30 brethren. Moreover whom h# did predestinate, 

* them he also call^l : and whom he called, them 
he also justified,: *and whom he* justified, Jhem he 

31 also glorified. What shall we then say to tfhese The assar. 
things? *If Q^JbeJor us, who canj>e against us? faith . 

32 He that spajpd not his own Son, but deliver^ hin 
up for us all, how shall he not with him afeo freely 

33 give us all thing!? Who shall lay any thing to the 

• charge pi God’s elect? It is Gocf that justifieth. 

34 Who is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died,eyea rather, that is risen again, who is 9 even at 
the right hand of God, who also maketh intercession 

35 for us. Whfi shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? shAll tribulation, or distress, or persecution, 

36 or famine, pr nakedness, or peril, or sword ? As it 
is written, For Jjhy sake we are kilted all the day 
long}, we are accounted as sheep ffTtheslaughtej. 

37 Nay, in all these jhings we are more thafrconquerprs 

38 through hiin that loved us.> For I am persuaded, 
that neither deajtfjnor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, no|r things, present, nqr thing# 

39 Xo come, nor heigty, fft^ depth^nor any other 
creature, shall beabie to separate s from die love 
of G6& which iVin Christ Jesus our Lord. 

0*1 say thfi trutt) in-Christ, f lie not, conscience^® a®c- 

2 also bearing mp witness ip the Holy. Ghost, that election. 

I have great heaviness aqd continual; sorrow, ip my 

3 heart. For J could wish that myself werelaccursed freedom. 
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from Christ for -my brethren, my kinsmen according'* 
to the flesh :«who are Israelites ; to whom pertaineth 4 
the adoption, 'and t|e glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving^of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises ; whose art the fathers, and of whom 5 
as concerning the flesh Christ ho is over all 
God blessed for ever. Amen. 

Not %s though the word of<Gocl hath taken none 6 
efferf. For they are not air Israel whichhre of Israel: 
neither, because they are the seed.tjJkAbriham, are 7 
they all children ; but, In Isaac shall, thy seed be 
called. * That? is, They which. are the children of s 
the flesh, thesg are not the children of God : but 
the children of the promise are counted* for the, 
seed. For this is the word of promise, At this time 9 
will I <x>me, and Sarah shall have a son. And not to 
only this ; but when Rebecca also had conceived 
by one, even by our father Isaac ; {f&the children it 
being not yet bom, neither having done^any good or 
evil, that the purpose of God according to election 
might stand, not of works, but of jyim that calleth;) 
k was s|id ffljto her, The elder shall serve the 12 
younger. *As it is written, Jacob Jiave I loved, but 13 
Esau have I hated. * . . 

What shall we say then ? If tfiere unrighteous- 141 
ness with God? God Torbid. f For he saith to 15 
Moses, I will fcave ^n whom I will have 
mercy, and ! wtli have compassjon on whom I will 
have compassion. So # then$V is not of hjtfc that '16 
wilieth, nor of him that runndth, but df God that 
sheweth, mercy. For. the scripture saith unto 17 
Pharaoh, Even for this s^ne purpose have I raised 
thee utf. (hat I might shew my power in thee. 
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/find 'that my namfc might be declared throughout Chap. 9 

18 all the ear^jji. Therefore hath h^ mercy on 
whom he will have mercy y &nd wham he will he 
hardeneth. 

19 Thou wilt say then un£> me, Why cfeth he yet The 

30 find fault? Far whft hath resisted his will? Nay 

but, 0 mai^ who artthou that repliest against God ? Cr#ator - 
Shall the thing formed say, to Him that formed it, 

31 Why hast thou made me thus? Hath pot the 
potter power^over the clay, of the same lump tb 
make one vesseTunto honour, ana another, imto 

23 dishonour ? * What if God, willing^ to dhew his 
wrath, and to make his power, known, endured with 
much longsuffering the vessels of Wth fitted to 

23 destruction ; and that he might make kpown the 
richer of his glory on the vessels of mercy^ which 

24 he had afore prepared unto glory, even us, whom 
he hath callgd, not of the Jews only, but also of 
the Gentiles ? 

25 As he saith also in Osee, I will call them my 
people, which were not roy people; and her beloved, 

16 which was not beloved. And it shaft come to pas^ 
that in t^e place where it was said unto them, Ye 
are not tny people ; tfyere shall they be called the 

^7 children of t^ living God. Esaias also crieth 
concerning Israel, Though the number, of the* 
children of Israel be as^ the sand of the sea, 

28 a remnant shalV. be saved : for hi will finish the 
• work,»and cut ft Ihort in righteousness: because 

g short wq»k will the Lord Imake upon the earth. x 

29 And as Esaias said before. Except the Lord qf 
Sabaoth had left us a seed^we had been as Sodoraa, 
and been made like dfito Gomorrha. 
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What shall jre say then ? That the Gemilea, 30 
which followed hot after righteousness haveattained 
to righteousness, eveh^the rightepusness^which is 
of faith. followed after the law 31 

pf rightedffiness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. Wherefore? JSecause they fought it 32 
not by faith* but as -it' Were" ■yf-nk works of the law. 
For they stjtmbleu at that apmblingsforie j a^ it is 33 
mriften^ehoid, I lay in Sion a stumblingstone and 
rocft of ojl&nra : and wht^oever befipvehVon him 

add tiWGod for • Israd Ihey might be 

saved.; ; For that they have 2 

a seal of God, but hot a^prdfng to knowledge. 
For they^hg i^prahttif ^pd’s rigitejjUHiessjand 3 
going ^bout to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves unto the righteous- 


ness of God. ■- Fo^^|t; 1 6 ftte etui of the law for 4 
righteousness ;]be 8 ev!p 9 ti^V^ .Far 5 

law,' That the man which doeth/thpse ’'things shall 
live by them. 1 : But the righteousness which is of 6 
/faith speakcth oh this wise, Say not ;ih,tlpe heart, 
Who jshg 3 l;t^ce®d ft^hepen? c (thtt h^tp bring 
. 'sbaU;.idpsqeia<J 1 

' into t% deep? (that ^ t||hmh|^;Ghris| again 
from the dead.) But .saitfr ft?”, jlhe word is 8 

nigh thee,' in thy h)puih^ah4|p rirf heart ; that 
is, the wwd of faith, which; that if . thou- 9 

shaft confess Vith th/ n^tbthe lord, Jesus, and 
Shalt believe in thine heart that Gpd hath raised 
hina ftom the , dead, thofeshrit be saved. For with 10 
the heart man believed? ulo righteousness ; and 
tL 
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v&h the mouth confession is made Unto salvation, chap. 10 
i r For the scriptuffe saith^VPhosoeyer belietfeth on. hih| . 
i j 'shall noj: be ashamed. . .For there is' no differericaT 
between the Jew anc^e Greek/: jfor the 

13 over all is i^imt 0 s a|^#^ 

yrhosoevA sfoali 'call jjponihe pf the.’ «6n4 : 
shall be 8 $?$!*. 

14 How theb.,^ 


14 How 

have not believe? : .s^il * 
him of whom "f^iyJ^ge 

13 they ^rVithistit.';iCjfeichaf? .■and^o^;s^^e^ :i 
preach, except' th^Sfe^seri^ ip. mitten,: 

beautjftil are. t^e feet p^hem &4 .preidvibe 
of pekce* and .^bnng |*|t b^pgS i^..|oo^ tfem|s l 

16 But they haEi^rot afi|^^ef| jthe; : j 5 «pef^ For 
Esaias «gith, 

1 7 So then faith cofneth ffl-jjigB Mg , and hearing, b^ the 

18 word ofGotf.i»But I .saWPfev^hkr.hot'- heard? 

Yes Veftlft their ' sound alffne earth, and 

Did pot Iferaei &#K f wm. 

20 and by a polish ^anon.l will tog& »v-Jv 


sakh, All 

imto a dis^^^^ga^yihi pwptc 
11 1 1 B&f *fe^ hl».peb^le ? God's final 

God forbid # .to’ Israeli^' thh;Jgg“ #t 
a seed of Abraham* p^he t^b^'of Ibetijarrfiti. God 4 * 1011 ' 
hath hot cast away his peopl# Which hefbfeknew. 

Wot ye not Whgt the scripture saith of Eliasl* how 
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Chap, li he raaketh intercession to God against Israel, saying, 
The"rejec- ' Lor(i » have killed thy .grophfits, and, digged 3 
ti0 rtf7 ly thine altars i and I am left dlone, and 
pa a thsey Hfe^ Sut;wha| saifo Ae answer of 4 
God uri$ him ? , | Wvfe fre^^Vteihyself seven 
thousand imenf wh6,^ave knee to 

BSfii: /^v«t’-s6*}hen it. this present 5 
iih»e; alspi there is. a remiiant according to the 
election ^grace. Anct "if ^gj-ace^then « if no (> 

'B be of. wolks, then^s it no more grace : 
Tothermso work is no^ more %prlc. - ; ^What then > - 
” I^bl hath iidt obtained that which seefceth for ; 

the ^eiectipb'' feath pbitahied if, aivcl the rest were 
blinded (acceding as it is- writtra^C^d hath given s 
-ffiepEt .'t^e ; .;sp 5 tit':«f slumber, eyes that the) should 

;jShould ( '|wt hear j) unto 

this 1 ' . ,ta]b»^e be 9 

• made; a iei^stt^iQbliri£^>I6ck, 

and a recompence unto folfa : Jettfheir eyes be 10 
‘ darkened, that'they niisiy not^e^aiid bow Jown 

•• their back al way. ■ 

Therejec $ say then, Have they stuihb^l' that they should n 
JSJry^) fifl;? •' G6d fojbid : ?bui rirriter through’ 'their fall 
salvatjph-« unto tbejGentiles, for? to provoke 
them - to. j4alpusy f ■’ 'Noi^pfhej jSjll .of. them be the 12 
, ifohes of^heworl<i itira t^diininishihg of ‘them 
the riches of the v Getiiiles| how rimch more their 

; spe^.J ^^eataiea^ ■'iriasmuch 13 

as &;am^ “hte 

office : if by atiymeaos I may provoke to emulation 14 
f tkem w/uch areTiiy flerh, ihid might, save some of 
them. For if foe feasting 1 away .of them be the 15 
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reconciling of the fyorld, what shall the receiving chap.li 
of them be y butJife from the dead ? • 

i6* For if the firstfrait^fholy, the lump** tyso holy ; The/oot 

1 7 and if the root be holy, so art the branchfs. Apd “ 4 ches. 

if some of tfofc' branches broken 'off^a^'-thpu^'' 
being a mid olive tree, :li^<tnflwD«%^t|tcaai; 

and ^vith theht partaTB^t ofthefobt an^&tness of 

18 the olive tree'; r boast* not ' agair^t th^;ljr^nches. 

Bu^ if thou Boast, thou bdarest not thetbatj^but 

19 the root fflee.*. Ji^ou, wilt say then, 'Jhe: branches 

20 were broken o£ thatl might'be.gtjffed in;. ‘ Wells 
• because of unbelief they were 1 broken ftff, arlSl then 

standee, by faith. ’ ; Be not highminded, but fear: 

21 fpr if (Jodi, spared not the natural branches/fa^? 

22 /vi lest he alsospare not thee. 'Behold therefore 
the goodness and severity of»God ; .bn tfeemtyhich 
fell, severity ; but toward $hee, goodness, . if thou 
continue in^f^opdnesS :i miterwise thou also Shalt 

23 be cotlftfc ‘ not still 

in unfaielief, hjall jfc j^tfed ■ in! : forr-God^s able to 

24 graff them in , For if thou wert cut out of 

the olive tre^ " which is wild by mafyire, and wert 
grafted ^Btfiary to nature into a igOTd diive tree : 
hbw thtjeh?“|nph§' sifaU flKsfe; , 

n ^w^be^a|fe(^ftt6 their own olive tree?’ ^pt ^od's 
I would:}Bob bred3Prat,<fhat ye should be' ignmht JJIJosef 1 
. of this mystery, -i|gj! jgb ^hcfbld bewise in your bm 
conceits ^ that ;ijindness in. part is Happened^ 

Israel, Audi ihe&lness? of the Gentile# be yome 

26 in* And s</ a%Tsiaef shajl be' saved : as . it is 
written, There shall come out c£ Sidn the DeKverer, 

27 and shall tarn away ungodliness Tron^ Jpcob t fo^ 
this t\ my covwiant unto them, when 1 Shall take 

- V a 
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chap: 11 away their sins. As concerning the gospel, tliiy 2S 
are enemies for your sakes : but sfe touching the 
election, ,they are beloved .for the fathers’ sakes.' 
For the gifts and calling of God are without 29 
repentance. ¥0$ as y' 4 ii, tipite ,past t have not be- 30 
lieved God, yet have nowobtamed mercy through 
their , ui^ief : |fyen sp-have /these, also - 1 now not 31 
b&ev^,'^ ; *w mercy, they ajso may 

obfetih niOrcy. For Ged %th conclude# them all 32 
, in unbelief, that 'h<d : ^aa|gh’t he^<^c^^.jupoh a 
Go?*® ° f ® % .depth pf ^yich^bdth.of the- wisdom 33 

wisdom. and knowledge of God^»h;ow’ unsearcha^ his 

judgments, ajnd hifyf^,. pasi|;,findihg out ! ..For 34 
who hath sknown the^ndW.’lhp. tord ? or who 
v hath been, his coansedi^ ? or wlfo hath first given 33 
1 to hidh f if shtdl ^e recompensed uifto him 

through hip, and' to 36 
him, ' are all ^ingS^^ ^^tMglonr Ihr ever. 
Apen.;:^;- *V **%*,;'»' -T 
Theprac- ' I Jjdsiech you therefore, %etken, by the 12 
caUonf^ 1 mercies p|. ^0^, that ye Present pd&r bodies a living 

SfChri?. s r^sonah|e service. An# ^ h^f^onCqffntti tpthis 2 
wbrld': but be.^e 4aiisfcmAte 
life as a ^ *yp^»-* piinc^ 0 ftat good, 

T ^ e . * « iFor I ■■&«¥, thrAugl? &;g^ Aven unfc2> me, -to 3 

spiritual every ptanthat is araptlg.yau, not tOthinP^^?«r^ 
8ift8, rnore'-higmy than ^.ought^ip tiji^c ; .but* fo think 
sobejjly, accprding i aa ^God;.'bam*’'d|i 3 t to every 
man the measure cf feifli: „ For vaswfelhave many 4 
jnembers inonebody,*andaIl mftrfibets have not 
the same office : so we. &*«£■ manv are one bodv c 
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i Christ, and ever^ one members one of Smother. Chap. 12 

6 Having then gifts differing according to the grace 
•that is given to us, whether prophecy, lei us prophesy 

\ j according to the propoido^ of faith| or ministry, 
let uf wait on ^rmimsterilig; dr he that teacheth, 

8 on teaching ; or 4 le tlfat e^ortethj on e^ipr^ition : 
he .that r gjv&h, k i Jtyjmp . : iwith simplicity ; he 
that rpleth, ^ith,dih|e»cd jhpthat $l^^h jnercy> 
witlj cheerfuirifess. 

10 which i^dvil ; '$eati*j' ^^''phii^ 

• kindly Sectioned of^'.to ?mofh6r ..wjjtjv brotherly g^ a * 

n love; |q' s h(^w^p^if^g; : ..one' 'ajW&er; not 1 
slothful lin busing; fetvept in spirit* servii^g the 

11 Lord; rejoicing id hope; patient in triUplation ; 

13 continuing instant in pmytssi;/ distributing Ip the 

14 necessity of saints .; Ijgfrarifr’ hospitatiljr.^JBless 
them which pgjsecut^ you :. ;bless, and cursd not. 

15 Rejoice with nhem that do rejoice, and weep with 

16 them that weep. '■&* of the same mind oj|e towajd" 
another, ijind jtpt^gh things, . bu^^deseehd 
to men of Ioyr estate.'. 4 JEfe not wise mffjbitr 

17 conceits, JUcpmpense to no man eylfot evil 
Provide things j£o&$tVftr the sight . ip^'^'n^eru. 

1% If it te.. possibly miicfi as iti 

19 peacfebfy with alUmen^' -Dearly belcwed, iye^ge 
not youritelveai hht*raj^*give {dace uhto wjath: 
for it is TOttenf^edgeance w mihej- 1 will repaf, 

20 s’aith tift jLord. 1 ?h*ereforetf thine eneniy hunger, 

fegd him j ij> hel&irst, give tfim ;d|jmkV far, $n so 
doing thou shalt heap coals; -fcead. 

21 Be not overcome of evil, Ijut overcome evil with 
good* 
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Let every soul be subject unto the higher power., 13 
For there is no power but of God : ihe powers that 
be are ordained 'ijf Godi . Whosoever therefore 2 
re» 9 teth t the ordinance of 

< 3 b< 3 ta iaS, they IMt iifesjst §hal| receive to them- 
selves ;• F<^ iulerif j r arS not Vterror to .? 

g<^od .worTcs,' but' to tbe v eViL’ f , 1 ,^Vilt, diQjj|. then hot 
be afraid dGthe power;? do thlat^ which is good, 
and thou shalt have pra^e of die same : for tye is 4 
th^numster^f, God jto thee for Joad. ‘Blit if thou 
do that which is evil, be afraiif^ for he be^reth not 
the sword ill vainV for he;is'%e minister: of God, 
a revenger tp execyt$ wiath,upon him that doeth 
evil. , ’Wherefore ye must nee^s be [ subject, npt 5 
only' &>', wrath, but .also for contcience sake. For 6 
for ; this cause ^pay ye tribute also : ; for [they are 

God’4ibi$$ter3i attendihli ddntihualk upon this 

' ■' *1 A* TJV.5L j _ 


very thing. 


‘Aa 


dues : 

"to vthdm to whom 

ci&tojfa; ; .fear to fhom feair j/ ^oiijp^r to ’ whom 

atooijr***. . ' dr/'.". / 



tor 

For this, /Thou shaft notcdfrimi^ adultery, Thou' , 
shajfpotldll, Tho^shalt hot b^aJ,‘Thpu,|haJt not , 
6** fee witn^ J »irhoultalt -snot covet? and if 
pthek 'cdmwn^wii ^ is' briefly 
comprehended in tiik saying^ p w shalt 
love thy neighbour as* thyself. Lpve wprketh no io 
ill tp his neighbour; therefore l^ve'rV the fulfilling 
of die Iasi 4 '*'■ ' v" ’ 

, Apd.tjiat; kriowing! tlm^ ; t^at "ho^ it is high 
time to awake out "of sleep : for now is our *salva- 


ii 
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12 tian rfearer than when we believed. The ‘night is Chap. 13 
far spent, the <jay is at hand : let us therefore cast secrad 

•off thd works of darkness, .$nd' let put on the Coming. 

13 armour o| light. .£ - sis >-walk 'liozi/estltjr;' as . in -;tkie 
day ; nothin rioting aixd <<^i^a^benn^ss, pot i^t^Un- 
bering and wantonne|s» no* in ; strand' enyying. 

14 But .put p W the 

not provision for^ flesh, ! lusts 

thereof, , 

14 -ftim that is.weak in the faith receive ye, but obit' special 

2 to doubtful disputations., f or one ^elieveth 

he may eat alf things^ another, who i^weakj*eateth i g^® h ta 

3 herbs. Let not Mm. that, eateth despise him that < ” ne ’ 
eateth not;' and Ibt' not him 'whiqi eateth aoX t 
judge him that Eateth: for God hath Received 

4 him.- jyho art thou that judgest another man’s 
servant? to his own master he standeth^or ialleth. 

Yea, he ^ .sh^ 

§ make htin : stencl. One esteenveth , b np . day 

above another nbj^^r esteemetheyery day alike. 

Let eray ina^^^fciiSaiyyAii^eBl' fag hispwh mind. 

*.He that U£ta*he t 
^ Lord;. ' .‘day^tjb the"' 

'Lord he doth i,no^jard # /V. . He that eaWth, : eateui 
c to the , Lord, : foj h* giveth God thanks'; and he,; 

that eateth not, to-the;^Lbr<f'he : .eateth nolj; and! 

1 giyeth Gt>d th^nkai*' .For fcan^of uS livelh tp|iijn* 

8 ^selfj and tf no to Jhimselfl- For Wj^jhor, 

♦ we liye^e iive .Smcv .pe '&d>^ ^and yrhet^eir «e 

die, we die wntojihe, Lord: Vheraer we live therd- 

9 fore, or dip, weare the Lord’s. For to thilend, 

Christ both died^ aiuj $s£ pnd ..reviyJi, that he 

>o might be Lord both of the dead and living. But 



Chap. 14 why dost thou judge thy brother? or why* do^t 
thou set nought thy brother ? fjpr we shall all 
stand before the judgment seat of Christ. 'For it t i i 
is written, As l live, . saith the Lord, every knee 
shall, bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God. So tlien every cype ofu^slaail give account 12 
■ of himself to God. Lewus n«t‘therfefote judge one 13 
another any mote : but judge f this rather, that no 
map gilt asturablingblock or an occasion to fall 
in his brother’s way. I know, ahd < a t rn«persua<led 14 
by the Lord Jesus* that thenis~i idihing unclean of 
itselhdbut ,fo him that esteeiheth arty thing to be 
unclean, to him it is unclean. ‘But if, thy brother 15 
^ grieved Vrith meat, how yjjalkest thou not 
charitably. Destroy not him v^th thy meat, for 
whom Christ died, .vjiefc. not then; your gpod be 16 
evil spoken of : for the kingdom 6f „God is not 17 
meat and} drink j.* b^t ; righteousness, and peace, 
and Jpy in the Holy Ghost. Frirfie\&at in these 18 
things serveth Christ is acceptable to God, and , 
approved of men. Let us the^|fore follow after 19 
the thingsjwhic|i make for peace, 4 iid things where- 
with Qtm r imay;ifedify another. ; 3For meat destroy 20 
not the work. of God. All fhingS^'ndeed areptjre j‘ 
but it is evil for thatuirian whotesCtpth with offence. 

It is giopd neither ^ ^t fliw^nor to drink wine, 21 
nor, any thing wh^ebyithy bother stumbleth, pr 
■is offended, or tijltejks .jbaout faith? 22 

have // to thyrfbefore ‘Gcid’^^ppy j^«he that t 
cbndemneth not himself in thajfe thing which he 
aHowfeth. ..And he thatdobbteth is tunned if he 23 
eat, because he eateth nol of faith': for whatsoever 
is not *o( faith is sin. We then that are strong 15 
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auglft to bear the infirmities of the weakf and not ebap. 15 
2 to please ourgelves. Let every one of us please Th ~'~ it y 
g his neighbour for his good to edification. For of the 
even Christ pleased" hot himself; but, as it is cMist*r 
written, The reproaches of them that reproached J^dGoS's 

4 thee fell on me. *Fpr whatsoever things were purpose. 

• written afdtetime , %fere written for out learning, 

that we through patiepce and comfort of the. scrip- 

5 tures might have hope. -fNow the Godojf ^atjence 
and conselatjpn grant you ta.^be lijceminded one 

6 t|Wiyd*anothe^ to Christ Jesus: that, ye 
may with orfe mind^ ajsd. one m<$utV glorify 'God, 

7 even the Father 6f ogr lord JesUsChnst. Where- 
foretreceive yejorie another, as £hriit also received 

R*us to the glory # of Codi .-NoIrVL say that Jesus 
Chris^ was a minister of thl circumcision for the 
truth of God, to confiraflhe promises ma&e unto 
9 the fathers : and that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for A«*raercy; asitis written^ For this cause 
I will confess to thpe among the Gentiles, and sing 

ia unto th| ria1ne,^^hd againfhe saith, Rejoice, ye 

11 Gentiles,;, with* his people.; '^<f$g«ij|B,’ Praise the 
Lordj*all w ye Gentiles ^ and laud Kim, alii y^pebple. 

12 And again, Esh!ia saith, There shall bearoof of 

Jesse, and shah .rise to rhi^i Over the 

i3' Gentiles; ‘in li^'^^'thO^^entUes Noy* 
the Gbd of hope dlh you* wilh sd^joy ^d, peace in 
believing, in hope, through the 

powegtgf 4 ' 

14 , And I myselHhlsd ‘ ath persmded £f you, my Eputoiary 
brethren* lhati ye also &$■ full of goddnek; filled S ” 
with all kriowledge, able also to admonish one 

*5 another. Nevertheless, brethren, 1 have* written 
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the more 1 boldly unto, you jn some sort, as putting 
you in minct- because of the grace that is . given to 
me pf frod, that I should be the minister pf ‘Jesus *6 
Christ V: “the,- gospel of 

Q 0( ^ tliat a/ n.anf!7j30 m 1 flrTi t Kfl 


t Ghost. 


i acceptable, 

! haye$herppre , Jesus ‘ 1 7 

Christ i^i. those thltigs. whrcji peftain to Gotd. . For 18 
L wtfl pQj dare to speal#of any of ,«those things 
w^ich Christ hatlyiot Vroyght by .me,* to make 
?the Gentiles pbedient„by word and.deed, through 19 
mighty ^igns *n& wonder$,$by the ; power of the 


Spirit of £od j so that f 


i, : and round 

about unto Iltyrici^ '’I, have fully^ preached ‘the 
gospel ofyChrist. ..v'Y^usd’bave I ftnved-to preach 20 
the gospel, hot' v whe|e ; Christ was named, ,lest I 
shouli build upon anc^er ^nan^ foundation ; but 21 
as Jt is written, to whom be .was\got Spoken of, 
they sJjall Seef'.and they that have trot' heard shall , 
understand. For.- which ’cause .,1 j&yfi been a* 
njuch hipped . frpn$ conning tg£fo&. ..'/Bit now a$ 
paving no indie place it* these a 

grea.f,desi» these j^ny,yeauis to oome.rinto-iybu ; 
whensoeyer;'.I t tak^; my journi^.fe will h 

cone .to fk li^onihey, ( 

-and, to h«: thought oh^ay wy;th^erwnrd>y you, 
if first I. beison^ewhat ^l^eile^i^yoipr^^^*^. 
But now I go untp : |erij^Je|ftto n^iiftet.unto the 25 
saints.'; 'MotM A&gMO|dcMaia 1 a6 

( and; Achaia $b flwfc# '<&$&; jfor thp 

poor saints #icfi are-- It .hath ay 
pleased . are. 

For if jjke'. Gentiles jjjave made partakers of 
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ifheir spiritual things, theirjduty is also to* minister Chap. 15 

28 unto # tJbem i* carnal tilings. Wfeen. therefore I 
- have performed this* and have sealed to them this 

29 fruit,.! will come 'b^ott^in|o Spain* Arid I tfm, 

sure that, when 1 ^,'1^11 pbiine in 

^ the tfiC'^spel 6f ^Christ. 

30* Kdpr.l'bd$^L *«^ ucst 

styve together witH me in 'your prayerstOGodfor 
31 me j that! may bedeliver&d fromthmn thafdo not 
believ^itj Judma j and that my service.which : IJiaui 

may come,.unto > ydti -Vithi'jqjp by the|mll Of God, 

33 <and may #tli you ^ refresl^/l lfoW the God of 
peaces with yot alL ''Axaafe* *};' 

16 I commend unt0 you Pjiebe qw steter, yghich, is introduc 

2 a servant of the chufch whuch Is af Cenchrea : that 
ye receive hfej^ the Lorc as becometh saints, and 

> that ye assist li^ f whatsoever business she hath < 

4 need of’yojt: for sli^ hatii^been a spccourer of 

3 many, and of 'myself also. ' Greet Priscilla |and Personal 

4 Aquild: my ^ have fo| * !reettoeB - 

my life ; -]j^- ; d()ji!n;'thiq! , ' t own "nei&s :. wntii whom 

not only Igive tiunil^, Jjut also all die churches of 
( 5 the Genthes. the churci that is in 

their house. . Salute^ -ihy> ■ weHbeld^ Epametps, • 

6 Who is i^ Greet 

7 f Mary, who taSpui* ph ;tis. Salute 

Andrdqjcus .and my fellow- 

8 also were m' Christ bd^emia. IrrMtAmpliasmy 

9 beloved in the lord. Sajute Urbane, our helpet 

10 in Christ, and Stachysmy beloved. Salutd Apelles 
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approved in Christ Salute them which are of 
AristobuW- household. Salute Herodion my kins- u 
man. Greet 1 - them that be, of the household of *■ 
Narcissuy which are: i% , )d^ Lord. Salute Try- 12 
phena and fryphosaj iSrbb^i^te-'ih' the Lord. 
Salute the t)eloye!d Peris, , wfupK ' laboured much 


:p Hi; the Lqrd, "13 


in the Lprd, „ 

and h^/nwther ^C«*riine-i;' ^^;Salute' v lMyncritus, 14 

Phte(j$ft§ the 

brethf|n frhilologhs, 15 

and fillia, Nerett^’ ahd : $is sisSr^nd Ofympas, 
and 1 aU^tne ■- ^iiils 7 -^iire ; Salute 16 

one another vwith’an; holy kiss. ' The' churches of 
Christ salute you. *' 

Now 1*1 


„ „ .... y^brethren, mrk them which 17 

cause^divisions ■ and b^encfe cob^ryto the 
doctrine which y£ have learned ; ah^ayoid them. 

' For they . that areiuch sgrli^hQ ^'mg -Lcn-d Jesus is 
Christ, but their oWn belly ^arid^/gbi^ words 4 
and fair speeches deceive hearts bf the single. 
Forayour obedience, is come abrpad unto all men. 19 
<7 am glad tHerefote on yotir behalf : but yet I 
would have you wise unto 'dtat which is good, and 
simple concerning ^evfl. And tSe God of peace so 
shall bruise Satan under your ^e^ shortly. The , 
"grace of our^brd jesus Cbri^&r with you. Amen. 

Timotheus my worktfell^ ’hhd ! LhcAis, ~~ A 
Jason, and Sosipater, )^ !^^ 

Terrius, who wrote ^liife yo^ <n the 

Lord. Gaiui mite h^'^ t cl^..w^tejchurch, 23 
» saluteth you. Emtiw.th^ tduimberlain of the city 
Tsaluteth you, and QuajJur a brother. The grace 24 
b of our Lord Jesiis Christ Be with you ‘all.. Amen. 
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25 Now ( to him ;that is Of power to ; stablish you 
according 'to mygospel, and the prea<$ingof Jesus 
Christ/ a&dirig to the feyelation of the mystery, 

26 which was kept sacr« si^|© the wprld %gan,, but 
now is made m^ntfeft, aM by t^scriptures of the 

• prophets, of, the 

everlasl&ig: Gofy made %’awp ; ito aE;,iiations^for 

27 the obediem^of faith : tQ God oulyfrise,^ glory 
thf ough Jesus Christ for ever. Amen.. 

r *% • 
r ■, ,ji • 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 

TO •fllE 

ROMANS 


P utl, ^ servJnt of )6sus Christ, called to be an apostle, 1 

r~— ~ 

Epistolary Introduction. i. jt-17. < 

While in it^ general 'character the Epistle is a treatise as well 
«ts a letter, yet the Introduction (L 1-17) and the Conclusion (xv. 
i4*-xvi. 27) are both epistolary in character, and deal with tin 
personal relations of tita writer and his readers, The Introduction 
falls into two partd^ the apostolic salutation (i, t-7) and personal 
explanations (9 -I]). 

I. i. 1-7. The apostolic salutation. 

In this passage ijauj describes himself, his gospel, his Lord, and 
the persons whom ne is addressing, and ^jsnds the appropriate 
Christian greeting.' 1 (1) He himself has received grace, has been 
railed as an apo^le, has been Separated unto the gospel for the 
Gentiles, and has become a bond slave of Jesus Christ (2) His 
gospel has been promised in propheqy, is concerned with the Son 
of God, and claims submissive acceptance.. (3) His Lord was 
a descendant t>{ David, was tharked out a* Diviiil? byHhc Spirit of 
Holiness, was in a supernatural mode* installed Son of God as 
a result of his resurrection, alid is associated with the Father as 
the source of spiritufil blessing. ($ His Baders belong to Christ, 
are beloved of God, > and are destined for holint^s. (5) His 
salutation combines the. Greek,and the Hebrew greetings, but 
wit hr thfe fallen leaning th^t Christian faith gives to both terms. 
This salutation is remarkable for its developed theology. The 
credentiaipof an apostle, theciaaracteristics of the Christian Church, 
the rclation«of die oH and the new (religion, the divinity of Christ, 
the^unity of Fatller and $Cm in the Godhead, are indicated. « 

I. Paul. *This name was probably borne by Lhe Apostle Jrorn • 
his birth as well as his other name Saul, as Jews livirg abroad 
often had both a Greek or Latin ^nd a Je\yish name. Although 
1 he book of Acts calls him Saul u^itil the visit to (he proconsul 

0 
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separated unto the gospel of God, which he promised 
afore by his prophets in the holy scriptures, concerning 

Sergius Paulus, at r Papbosin^pris {Acts'xifi. 9, ’' Saul, who is also 
called Paul ’) ; yetit is .improbable it|at Paul adopted this as a new 
name in compliment lm .’> the beginning of his 

distinctive work as.&pCstlc Of- the Gentiles was an appropriate 
occmiiblt for the djsuk'. otitis the adoption o r his 

Gentak5 v haxne;:i -f; , v':\ 

. servant ; Gr. { bondservant.’ Xhe-Etiglish word -servant’ gives 
the sens5'-c^roe^y, tt6 aH’^ev^^tdi^ associations of slavery 
are absgrot ‘in this relation. VThe-tCfJn expresses purchase by 
Christ Cor. vi. 10, ao; and self-surrender by Paul (vi. x8, 19). 
The O.T, applies, the tem ta prophets (A-mos iii. 7; yer. vii. 25 ; 
Dan. ,ix. 6? Ezra,,^.ljiyivin: ! ^hbse suceeisicn Paul thus puts 
liim&elf ; % buf the ,,C3ijnst without ^ny explanation takes 

the place of the name pfif^iovah. » : , , -A, 

called: as AhtAhaim (Geh. ariu 1-3)^ Moses ‘ (Exod. iii. 10), 

Isaiah (vii 8,,9);.’l^.J^rcmiah'|4;. 4? 'S)» 

apostle 1 /»Y.4joae sent;’, is used in hvider and narrower sense 
in N. T. : in wider sense it includes person:! disciples of Jesus, 
and witnesses of his resurrection/ as Barnabas (Acts xiv. 14) ; in 
narrower sense it iU applied only , to the Twelve, and . is claimed by 
Paul for hintself as equal .with and- independent of the Twelve 
(Gal. ii. 1- 10) ; for he had seen Jesus not orwy with the bodily eye 
(x Cor. ix. j) but also by spiritusd, vision (a Cjpr. iii.^ t8, iv. 6), had 
received a Dlvihe call (t'GWvh'^’i^'^vW.'^ *•>,. hid been con- 
firmed in his vocation by success (x Cor. ix 2, x vt. -to), had shewn 
the signs of an apostle (a Cor. xii. 12), hied sealed his apostleship 
by ! is sufferings ^Gal. vi. 17 ; a Cor. vi. 4-10), and had received his 
message from God (GaL i 11, ra). Not' vanity or ambition, but 
devotion to, and zeal Ibr, his gospel erf Gee - grac : and Gentile 
liberty led Paul to contend so ’earnastly for the recognition of his 
apostleship. ' . v ' -V ' / 

, separated: (x) in God’s purpose (Hal. i. 15, 16), (a) at his 
conversion (Acts ix. r5)^ (3) ;by^he appolntment of the church at 
Antioch (Actskaii. a).? \* ’ : ' ■; 

gospel of Ood.- Probabljf JeSus so describe his announce- 
ment of thb arrive- Rbie ks ‘good news' (ft'att. 
iv. 33 j Mark i. 14,'' *5)/ ''^^--hs« Ei '6w^-terin; ; Sixty rimes; some- 
times his phrase is ‘ &ospef*Of God/ Una ali 'others ‘gospel of 
Christ’ ; but die connexion ofthetiermsis better taken generally 
than as defining ^particularly Gotf^'tkt: author or Christ as the 
content of good news. .-cv -v s v.y . . . 

3. promised. The times of Jestis were marked by eager 
expectancy. and the Cbrisfian preachers of the earliest days 
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his Sour, who was bom of th^ seed of DavAl according 
to the flesh, whq was declared to be the ^on of God with 


w *' ^ 

sought to commend the gospel as the fulfilment , ot prophecy 
or God's promise (Matt, v. 17 ; ^uke iv. ai ; Acts ii. 14, iu.*sa, 
xxvi. 6; Rom. iy, 13, xv. I 

prophets : used An wider sensfe for all the O. T. writers, as in 
H$t^i. 1. . / ’ * ' 

holy scriptures : proBably the first known use of the phrase, 
although a collection of atftharitatiVG # writftigs is already recognized 
in the Prologue tp EccWsriasticu§ about 130 b. c. The writings 
are caUed * holy 1 because belonging to God in origin Aid .contents. 

3 . was boraf : l& ‘becamp/ in contrast to^hat, as Sop pf God, 
he eternalljy?. ». 1 - * . ... // . • , % _ • 

the seed of David, Matthew (i* i7^arVand ^ike (iii. 03) 
both trace the descent of Joseph from Pavifl. , The Pharisees’ 
answer to Jesus’ question £Xii. 41-45) shews what the 

popular expectation was. Jesus himself suggests a difficulty 
abc^Jt their answer, and dices not base his claims on the fact of 
his Davidic descent, net* uses of , himself the term ‘son of David/ 
This fact is mentiot^d as pajrt Of Paul’s gospel (a Tim. ii. 8), and 
is appealed to as evidence in Peter’s speech at Pentecost (Acts ii. 
30 , In the Revelation Christis described as 4 the root and the 
offspring of David * (xxii. 16). The mention of the fact here may 
be due to Patti’s desire to conciliate, as, far as he can, Jewish 
feeling (cf» ix. $)>*?" « 7 * 

according to 10am flog h means either 4 as regards the body ’ 
or 4 in his |iuqm nature?/ as we take the contrasted phrase 
4 according, to flje Spirit * to refer to the spiritual qr the Divine 
nature of without any intention of denying that hejiad 

a human spirit as well a? body.. ■ . Paul probably tjsea * flesh here 
as that which ebarasteristk of humanity, as distingbished from 
God as Spirit, tode&ri&e the ipanhood generally ) for Paul cannot 
be regarded as limiting Qirist’s connexion with the human race to 
•is body (Gar fuller tr^fctment of the term / flesh y see jiote on 

vii. 18). 

4 . declared: Gn *’Jetermbted/ The .Greek word means 
cithef 4 designated ’ - or (Acts x, 4% xyii. ,31) ; but 

Pa^'s meaning cannot bq decided by the; sense of one terra. As 
Paul taught the pre-existenefc of Christ as Divine (# Cor.^iv. 4, 

viii. 9 ; Col. 1. he eannot mean that Christ became Son of 

God«at his resurrection ; yet, as, he, regarded the Incarnation 
itself as an act of self-humiliation by Christ, so he represented 
the Resurrection as an exaltation of Christ by God (Phih ii. 5 *** 11 )* 
We must take . the jwords rather the second sense, hut must 
understand, "noT an^ussumption of Diving nature at tne Resurrec 
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power, according to the spirit of holiness, by the kesurrec- 
5 lion of the dep,d ; even Jesus Christ onr Lord, through 

. jj. '~. ,r ; \ ' T , ' ' * '■ 1 ' ' - . i 

'• ■ , ^ ' 1 

' tion, but the entrance by Christ into the full possession and free 
exercise of the dignity and authority, not merely which belonged 
to hiiit as pre-exi 9 tent ‘ in the iSorta of jGpd^ 1 but which v/as con- 
ferred on him as Son.of,,Gad a& the r£ward,of his obedience unto 
death. We empty Paul’s argument in tKe Epi^e to the Philip- 
pians of its distinctive .significance, as well as this passage here of 
its more probable meaning, if we assume that Chat’s exaltation 
at his resUrriactiori Was merely a retum r to his pre-existent: state. 

son^of ‘Ctod. So declared at - his Baptism (Matt. iii. 17) and 
Transfiguration (xvii. 5), iU Peter’s Confession (»vi.- 16), and by 
N» Resqrrectidn (Jfccta ; 3 S)r •VM^8p'a..fec^nized title 

of the Messiah (Ps. ii, 7). the terra did not connote divinity as 
understood oy tbe'Jews.. Seldom usgd by^ChriSt himself, it was 
soon adopted by the church to express the transcendent element 
in his person (Mat^ ^ l) ; and its appl&ifibft to him was dis- 
tinguished from all bther uses by such distinctive epithet^ as 
’only begotten' (John tin 16% ^very ;Soji^(Rbm. viii. 32), ‘his 
own ’■ (viii. 3): 1; k ' 

with power can be taken either with * Son ofUSod,’ con- 
trasting the manifest bright of the risen Christ With the weakness 
of his PaSsion (a Cor. xiii. 4), or with 'declared' (the more prob- 
able connexion), referring to the miraculous^r-rs of the Resurrection 
( 1 Cor. xv. 43). ; • ‘ ’ V . 

according to the spirit of holineu. There are two impor- 
" tant question's here: O) the meaning of the pfcrase ‘the spirit of 
holiness,' (£),; the . sense of the term „ ^according to.’ (a) This 
phrase may ‘mean‘ ( t) 'tiie Holy Spirit^' (a) ,the,' human spirit of 
Jesus ba: distingtiished'by its unique, hpliness,' (3) the Divine 
nature as Contrasted with the Human, whjjch has (jeen described 
by the term * the flesh. 1 As the ccpitrast k between the^flesh and 
spirit in the same person, the first explaqatiqh is excluded; Again, 
as the contrast is between descent from §avid and origin in God, 
tHe second explanation wquldinvolve thatoplythe body of Christ 
was derived from humanity, at.d the spirit Was wholly due to 
his divinity; but this is not likely do haye been Paul's me'aning. 
The third explanation then seems 'besjf. The Divine nature of 
Christ is described,' first by^thc metaphyseal , peculiarity of 
deity, 'spirit,' and secondly/ by the ethical perfection, ‘holiness.* 
Faul does not mean to deny a' human spirit as' weU as a human 
body to Jesus ; "but ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ spirit * express what is character* 
istic of man and God in distinction frond one another; for flesh 
not only describes man’s material organistp, butjmplies also his 
moral character. Ho isneithcrlnfipite spirit norabsolute perfec- 
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whom we received grace and Apostleship, unto obedience 
of faith .among bli the nations-, for hi^, name’s sake: 

tion as God is., The stress in the phrase is nest 30 ranch on ‘spirit' 
as on ‘holiness.’, Christ, forPaV, wasmarked out asDivine, 
because he ‘ knew no f sin Cor. qa ) rMbehad emptied himself 

of all else that wpuld shew- him. as ’God. [b) On this interpretation 
of Wfc^phrase, the term * according tb ’ mea^s ‘ in respect of’ ; but 
if the* first mining of the phrase werdsaccepted, varied inter* 
pretations might be giveij, : ’The tefrm ‘according t®l might refer 
to the agency jof tHfe,, Spirit in the Incamation, of the fresrfrrection, 
or the* prophetic utterances fulfilled in Christ but there ,is no 
need of deeding tliispuestidn, as the referent* to the Holy Spirit 
seems quite hut of question. \ 

, by the resurrection of the dead* # 4 ‘outt)f the insurrection 
of dead persons.’ A r«jhfarkable phrase as applied to Christ, whose 
rising again was a solitaryevent;but probgbly the. phrase had 
become; almost a compound Word, as, Christ’s Was not. regarded 
as an isolated- case, but the promise and the type of. an event 
anticipated by ail believers (CPI. i.,i8V? The declaration of the 
Sonship ofcje&us wsfe a result Of- his resurrection, . ' # ' - . 

Jesus Christ ourlord. The personal natne ‘ J esus ’ (the 
Greek form of Joshua, meaning; ‘Jehovah the Saviour*), and the 
official title ‘Christ?- Zthe literal Greek translation of Hebrew 

* Messiah,’ ‘ AhpMed* wfeh sopn came to be used as a personal 
name, are here joinedwithtife phrase;!? oUr .Lord,’ which ascribes 
divinity. ’'^tltouflgi/in. th^G..TW£ord was Used for Jehovah, yet 
the term was also applied to ihe- Messiah without ^scribing divinity ; 
but, in the Ni Ti it tuwajra Implies -diviriityi aniPexprcsses Chip’s 

< 9 ^- $&! •' dh«freh (Cob i. *8), But secondarily 
over all creatiop (Coh i 16, This is the namC which is above 
every name, ‘ which J<^s Ohtairied not by . self-aaSmtfph, but by 
scIfriHUnffia|jo^«^^ / ' *£• v.’ 

• 5 . grace has .a greafc variety of meanings : (i) as quality 
of any object,. A, means ‘sWcetness’ jpr ‘charm’ (JPUmjv. A, 
‘words of gsfcce*) (a). as the* feeling of a person,'. it is the 
‘ favour ’ or^ ‘goodwill’ which a superior, shews ah inferior; 
(3) jls transferred from man* to'God, itisiised either, generally 
(Gen. vi. 84 Luke ii. 4<f) or in coiurast jwiih f debt ’r.(Rbm. iv. 4) 
or ‘works’ $ci. 6), . ,aa; goodnes^taidesejrved which cannot be 
clain^d as a righf; (4) as extended frpm ‘ cause ■ to ‘effect,’ it erf- 
presses either fhe Christian’s state of favour or goodwill from Qod 
(v. a), or a, spiritual gift (Acts vi,8)J (5) as a still more remote 
effect, it may eve^; mean\thp gnitidude ca%d out by unmerited 
goodness, or ieVen simply ‘ thanks’, (1 Cor; x, 307. Here it 
r eans the Christiar^ state generally, as Paul fitst acknowledges 
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6 among whom are ye alsof called to be Jesus Christ’s : 

7 to all that are*in Rome, beloved of ’ God, called to be 

•saints: Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ. • 


what he shares in common ^with alLbelieyers .before claiming 
what is his distinctive gift— apostleshipj XUito obedience of 
faith, not ‘to the fait Mi’ (marg.). ( Fwth does nab here mean 
'a creed claiming acceptance* but the apt of trustful welcome of 
the gosptl, "which implies, by *an effort of will, the submission 
of man to God. As obedience to 1 the heavenly vision ’ was the 
beginning of Paul’s %>ostleship, so it was*intsn 3 ed to b* the result. 

amofig all the nations: better * among alj , the Gentiles,* for 
the former, phrase •would Include thf Jeyjs as well, and there 
would be no reason for mentioning: that theRomans were among 
the nations; Where^ the latter phrase puts the Romans among the 
Gentiles, of whom Paul claimed to be the apostle, and so explains 
his reason for addressing them, c / 

fox his nAme’s make : to commend andcanfirmthe revelation 
(name * reflation) God was giving of Himself in ChrisS. 

6. called to be Jesus Christ's. The Divine call embraces all 
believers, and its aim is to secure 1 them for Christ as bis possession 
(Titus ii 14, ‘ a people for his own possessiqj^). Chaps, ix-xi. deal 
with the problem of pod’s call. f 

7 . in Some t omitted by one MS., which changes 'beloved of 
God ’ into ‘ ini the love of God.* Traces of a similar reading are 
found elsewhere. 4 In Rome ’ is omitted bfr the same MS. in verse 
15, |nd a Wank spaCfc is found between chaps, xiv. and iv. These 
facts with, the fluctuating position df the Dqxology, (xvi. 25-27) 
give some cduntfnance to the theory that tlje Epistb was, with the 
Apostle’s consent, circulated as a gepuinetfeatise wrai the omission 
o r the personal matter at the end ; but $ee fhll discussion of this 
question in special note on ‘ The Integrity of the Epistle.’ It ii. 
noteworthy that no church. in Rome i$ mentioned ; possibly there 
had not yet been made evbn thesbeginnjp^of an : dK5an«ation. 

beloved of Cfod: reconciled tu.God ^through Christ “’•This 
thought- is expounded fully in Chaps, i-yi; Thus Paul, iti|.his 
description of the R pman^benei|Brs^indi.cal<4; the tUrpo subjects of 
the doctrinal exposition -—justiwatipn, saneti|Hcation,nnd vocation. 

* saints, or ‘ holy persons,* The conception \>f holiness has an 
interesting history. The first meaning was simply separation, and 
the next separation for the ^service of God ; but as this involved 
freedom from flaw or blemish, ’She absence of defect or imperfection 
was soon included in the idea. From physical qualities this 
requirement was extended to ethical. ThelS entirely ‘detached 
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First,* I thank my tjod though Jesus Cfirist for you 8 

fijpm its Original reference to the service of Qod, the conception 
was transferred to God Himself, as free of all defects and imperfec-* 
tions, and received always more positive contents, until it included 
all the qualities that constitute tjje absolute perfection of God. 
Tins perfection of the Creator waif lastly represented as the ideal 
to be realized ij the creature. t All ceremonial reference is left 
befiTttd, and the import incomes purely ethical. When Paul 
describes th* believers igi Rome ob bq}y persons,; he does not 
ascribe perfection to them* but he affirms this ag the Divine* 
will for gicm, whfch it is their human duty to fulfill in chaps, 
vi viii.* he shews how this can be done. 

Grace ^ and pface. The Greek and Hebrew salutations arc 
combined With a deepened meaning ; * grafe * meaning both Goers 
. favour and man’! favoured stale; ‘peace’ meaning both God’s 
reconciliation with man and man’s with God ; the former is the 
more general term, the latte} desciibcs one o£ its effects, in the 
Pastoral Epistles mercy is inserted between grace and peace in 
the* apostolic salutatioi^ 

God on YtMut and the Lord Jesus Christ. Through 
Christ God’s Fatherhood has been revealed and assured for man, 
and Christ himself is joined with God the Father as the source of 
spiritual blessing. Here we have the beginnings of a Doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jtt 1 Con viii. 6 the Christian confession of God the 
Father and the* Lord Jesus Christ is expressly opposed to 
polytheism. The apostolic benediction in a Cor. xiii. 14, and 
the baptismal foiymla of Matt, xkviri. 19, join the Spirit with 
God and Christ. If *W* are to make any distinction we may say 
that God the Father is the. ultimate source ohspiritual blessings, 
while Christ is the proximate channel ; but Christ again nets 
through the ^pirit, 

II. i. 8-17. Jftmwal explanations, 
p After his salutation deals wth his knowledge 0^ his feelings 

fo, his wishes and plans regarding, the Roman believers; and* in 
giving a rcaftm for his desire to preach in Rome indicates the 
subject of his Epistle. A) $e’ thanks God for the wide-spread 
fame of their faith, ad the position of Rome as capital of the 
empire gave a peculM prominence and a special importance to 
the church there (verse 8), '(a) Heajssu^es them If l at he not only 
prayp for their general spiritual prosperity, but offers a special 
petition that it might be God's will to open up the way so that 
he may pay them a long-desired visit (9, 10). (3I He explains 
the motive of his .desired visit, th^hey might spiritually benefit 
by the gifts of God’s grace bestowed on him ; but leal this should 
appear too presumptuous a claim he adds, with fine tact, that he 
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all, that your laitn is proclaimed tnrougnout the whole 

9 world. For Ged is my witness, whom I serve in my 
spirit in the gospel of his Son, how unceasingly I makt- 

10 mention of you,' always in my prayers making request, 
if by any means now at length ^ may be prospered by 

1 1 the will ot God to c6me unto you. For 1 long to see 
you, that I may impart unto you some spiritual gilt,' to 

* 

himself hppqi to derive benefit' from hfs intercourse with them 
(xi, is). (4) He informs them that an oft-renewed purpose to 
visit them has hitherto always met with some hindrance (131. 
^ He justifies bis interest in them, because as C^ttiles they 
are includcdhin hi% spfiere of labour as ApostlH to the Gentiles, 
and Ids intended visit is but 1 the discharge of a duty (14, 15). 
(6) He affirms that he does not shrink from the discharge of that 
duty, because he ha? absolute confidence in his message (16, 17'). 
In this passage Paul .intimates, prepares for, and justifies ’nis 
visit to Home.* ' * . 

8. thank: characteristic of Paul (x Cor. i. 4; Eph, i^r6 ; Phil, 
i. 3; Col. i fc 3 ; r Thess. i, 9; a Thcss. i. 3). ( 

faith : in the most general sense Christian belief arid life, 
the whole world 1 the Roman Empire ; for whatever happened 
in Rome was better kfiown in all the pro vl!!Fes t than any events 
in the provinces, owfng t%the constant intercourse between the 
capital and the provinces, ' < 

0. witness. This solemn appeal is possibly dlie to the calumny 
to which he was exposed by his opponents. 

%erve : voluntary service of God in sacrifice or worship, 
my spirit : 4 he organ of service, as<the gospel is' the sphere 
of service. ' \ . h* \ 

10. making request. This definite pctition<waa«lways included 
in the general mention of the Roman beKgvers. , , , 

* I may he prospered : lit. * I may have a good way/ 
by the will of God : Gr. ‘ in, the will of God,’ ayembraced In 
God’s purpose for him. He did irot thei know that it would, be 
as a prisoner that he would oome to Romp, although he was at the 
time already uncertain about the results 1 *©* vhis visit to Jerusalem 
{XV. 30). * • ’ ' j> , * 

#1 • that X may impart unto yon. soma spiritual gift. (1) It 
. has been assumed that Paul intended to confer, the miraculous 
gifts? such, as speaking with .tongues, prophecy,* dec., which, 
.'.nording to the account in viii. *4*17, were bestowed by the 
laying-on of# the hands Of an aposue ; but in chap. xii. Paul 
assumes that tl*e Roman Christians already possessed ^sume of 
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the end ye may be eStablishd^ j that is, thdt I with you 12 
may be comforttd'in you, eacl of us by the other’s faith, 
both yours and mine. And I would not have you, 13 
ignorant, brethren, that oftentimes I purposed to come 
unto you (and was hindered hitherto), that I might have 
some fruit in ,you also, gven as in tHe rest of the Gentiles. 

I am debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians, both to 14 

the wise an& to the foolish, 4 >o, as much ^ in me is, .15 

— — — « — — * — ' — ■ — — * — 

these ’gifts, although he does not therefore infer any previous 
apostolic ministrySn Rome? (3) It has beenjnalntained that Paul 
expected of* various Kinds to the Roman Quitch to fldw 

, from his own pdhsession and exercise of th§se miafcculous gifts, 
which he claimed to havfe*in an eminerit degree (r Cor. xiv. 18) ; 
but it is probable that he did hot distinguish as we do the miraculous 
attestations from the normal functions, of* his ministry. ( 3 ) 
Accordingly it is most probable that Paul uses the term ‘ spiritual 
gift ’ in a more gqperal sense, land is referring to, the advantage 
that his i^tructionfef and intercourse with them would confer— 
confirmation in Christian intelligence and character. 1 * > 

13 . Z would not have yon. ignorant: a favourite phrase (xi. 

25 ; 1 Cor. x. 1, xii. r ; 2 Cor. i. 8) when he wants to call special 
attention to any comiminication. »* 

oftentimes x purposed: his plans wefe often overruled by 
the will of God (Acts xvi. 6, 7). 
fruit: resulre of tys ministry. 

Gentiles. Whatever the origin or compaction of the Roman 
Church may have been, Paul regarded it as a Gentile church,* and 
so included iUn the sphere of his apostleship. * , 

* 14 . debto* Hit tupostleship of the Gentiles Involved the 
obligation to preach. to the Grti tiles. 1 

• Greeks and . . . BaxjArixna. This Was a division of the Gentiles 

according to speech. The Greeks, and afterwards the Romans, 
who in this division are 'reckoned among the Greeks* regarded all 
peoples speaking any lahgbage^out ^their owOLas making unintel. 
ligible Sounds—'* bar, bar/— Bence the name, ‘ Jews and Gentiles* 
was a division of all mankind njade by the Jews according to religion. 

wise and , , . foolish : a division according tp ciffturc. While 
philosophy scorned die ignorant multitude, and even Jewish 
scribes regarded the people' that knew not the law as accursed, 
the gospel had a message for all, ait! would seem at first to have 
found readiest welcome among tn^Awly (1 Cor. 4. 26-39 >• 

18 . a* much as in ma ta, X am ready. The Greek words may 
mean (1 J * I am reOdy’ (an emphatic form of expression) ; ( a ) ‘as 
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I am ready lo preach the gospel td you also that are in 
1 6 Rome. For I<.am not asfbamed of the* gospel: for it is 

far as concerns me there is readiness’ (the phrase being intended 
to suggest , to the Romans that as for as they are concerned they 
too should be ready for his tysit ; oc to intimate that if there 
should be any hindrance it will not be duetto Paul himself, but 
while man proposes God disposes) ; «fir t 3 ) "the "readiness cy in- 
clination on my part fa, to pleach the gospel.’ While th& last 
, construction seems the least Natural in English it W probably the 
most natupayn Greek, • ‘ * 

Some s which, as the centre of the then knojvn werifl, had 
a strong attraction fo^the Apostle ; buttneyertheiess the Purpose to 
pifeach the .gospel, which to the jews was & offen<$J*and to the 
Greeks fooli&ness^amid the wealth and wisdottf, pridejand pomp, , 
splendour and sovereignty of Rome, “Was a severe t|est of the 
Apostle’s confidence in hfa message, and of his personal courage. 

16 , 17 . Paul justifies his confidence in . hfa message by in- 
dicating hfa conception of (i) its character, /the powW of Gofi’ ; 
(a) its contents, ‘the righteousness of God’; ($) its dainj^faith’; (4) 
its comprehensiveness, ‘ J ew and Greek ' ; (5) \U consep^nce, ‘ sal- 
vation,* ‘ltfd’; and (6) its confirmation in Scripture, j He in these 
words also states what is to be the great theme of his| letter. This 
pregnant passage maybe developed; in the following propositions: 
(1) The. preaching of the gospel proves ‘We ohas^nel of God’s 
working to deliver min from all evil on the simple condition of its 
being accepted, and this effect is universal, as certain j n the case 
of the Gentile who has not been prepared/or it, at' s Sn the case of 
the Jew who holds,, a place of privilege in its fi^st j haying been 
offeted to him. (a) This effect of the gospel is duel tof its" contents, 
for in it Goal's perfection is revealed ; not as Wxcljusive, but as 
communicative ; not as condemning, but aa‘adqui4tid|r guilty men ; 
not as inflicting penalty, but as restoring to fayo%r ; jfend again, the 
sole condition of man’s receiving this gift,fr6^‘ q^j ;is faith, ever, 
growing from less to more. ; (3) Jhe content of tfoe gospel as 
regards its Requirement of faitjj has beea j] anticipated in the 
prophetic utterance that the righteous nfei 0[%es aUithe good. he 
enjoys to his faith. : li I.. 

16 . ashamed. The lowliness of Jesns’ *ea%hly lfflt, the shaVte 
of his cross, the judgement of all mankind qs fv-uilty she abandon- 
ment pf all claim to merit,, the demand for forth ,ii a lfcne. She levelling 
. of aty distinctions among men alike needing pijnd capable of sal- 
vatiefn - these were all elemeftts in the gospelb which ( Paul knew 
would be likely to offend the u^pceit and arroteeaoce of Rome; but 
as to himself the gospel bad proved the pov( y er anc jj wisdom of 
God, he not only was not ashamed of any p*. of It, but even 
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the power of God Wo sanation to eve(y one that 
believeth ; to thTi Jew first, an| also to the Greek. For i 
therein is revealed a righteousness of Gbd by faith unto, 

gloried in what was most' offensive to most men in it— the cross of 
Christ (Gal. vi. 14). * 

power of God : *not a force apart fPom God, but a mode of 
GSTt’o own action. 

salvation. This wojd has pasted through several meanings 
in the O. T. ft is first applied genially to any deliverance from 
physical peril, andmext specially to the great national gel iterances, 
sue}} &s the egeodus from Egypt and the return from Babylon. 
From an historicaPit passes* to a prophetic U££, and n used, of the 
Messianic ch^iverance, either in the form which the expectation 
» assumed in the popular imagination and dhsir*, military triumph, 
political emancipation^ anti secular - prosperity, or that of the 
Christian hope, in which it is not limited to the negative form of 
rescue froni God’s wrath against sin, but*is extended to the 
positive aspect of possession of eternal life. The widest definition 
of the term is fou$d in John iii. 16. The term is not to be re- 
stricted, a$ in popular use it often is, to describe the initial act of 
justification ; but it includes the whole process— forgiveness, holi- 
ness, blessedness. 

Jew first. Paul always admits the Jew's prior claim, as re- 
cipient of God’s»proftftses (iii. 3), as of this same race as Christ 
(ix. 5), as object of Christ’s personal ministry (xv. 8). 

Greek : equivalent to ‘Gentile ’ ; a division of mankind accord- 
ing to religion. ■ 

IV. is revealed: the communication has been made once for 
all in the death of Christ (iii. 3i-e6); but is. repeated in* the 
spiritual experience^ each believer (Gal. i. 16). 

a rlffhtJeusneasfcf God. (i) Although the Greek phrase 
has not got any article (so alto iii. 5, ax, 23, and 2 Cor. v. ar), 
syet it is very likely fhat^he; rendering, ‘a righteousness of God,’ 
sacrifices, the true s^nse to verbal accuracy. The article is used 
in iii. 25, afi, 1 his righteousness,’ ; in x. 3, f the righteousness’ of 
(the) -God* 5 in X. 6, in thbplyase ‘ the righteousness out of faith ’ ; 
and Phil. iii. 9, ‘the righteousness from God.’ In 2 Cor. v. 21, 
although ghe article tsbmitted from the phrase, The Revisers 
render ‘ thaf we might become the jightebusness ofGod in him.’ 
‘Gqd’s righteotftness ’ would be a more literal rendering stjll, 
and would certainly be preferable to that adopted in R. V. But 
the rendering of the.A. V. is better tfill. ' What is revealed i§ not 
one of many modes of God's rightwirasness, but that which crowns 
His revelation of Himself, and interprets and justified all the other 
ways in*which Gdd’s righteousness has been shewn, (ii) What 
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faith : as it Vj is written, BiA the righteous shall live by 
faith. 

<Joes the phrase meant (a) Luther explained it as meaning ‘ tHe 
righteousness valid with God,’ the righteousness imparted to the 
sinner, on account of which hd is restored to God’s favour and 
fellowship There can be no woubt to at foj Paul, as for Luthc r, 
the 'mportant question was, How shall a sinner be righteous before 
God, be acquitted, held guiltless, and lorgiven * 'But the ptifase 
means more than this, $tho£gh it includes this -aning. (A) 

-Baur rendered it righteousness "agfecable to the nature of 
God.’ It must mean this too, fbr certainly whatever is revealed 
by God must be in accord with God’s perfection <i but it means 
more, (c) It is nov*. generally taken Vor*gr§utSd that it can only 
m&w a righteousness lyhich is the gift of God to is.m> the state 
of forgiveness and acceptance before God, which Has been pro- 
vided for mankind in the work of Christ, and is bestowed on man 
at justification. In gtvour of this Victa the following reasons can 
be given: (1) As it is appropriated by man’s faith, it must t be 
something that God can give to man (x. 6 ffl ‘ the righteousness out 
of faith’), 'a) It is contrasted with man’s/ righteousness, yit 
claims man’j submission in x. 3 : ‘being ignorant of God’snghtcous- 
ness, and seeking to establish their own, they did not subject 
themselves to the righteousness of God.* It becomes man’s 
possession, but has its origin in God. _ (3) Paul makes this 
meaning quite plain g when he declares ot hhmelf, ‘not having 
*1 righteousness of mine own, even that which is of the law, but 
that Which is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith’ (Phil, iii, 9). (4) It may be added that in v. 17 
it is called ‘the gift of righteousness,’ and is joined with ‘the 
abundance of grace’ ; and again in verse 2T grace is spoken ol as 
reigning through* righteousness unto eternal life. fThcre can be 
no doubt whatever that Paul uses the phrifsc to indicate that the 
Christian's state of acceptance before God i» not, and cannot be, 
the result of uny effort on his part, but V wholly and solely due 
to God. (rfj^But we need not stop there; what God gives or 
does, surely reveals what Go<| is; it is a false- logic which 
separates operations from attribute^, xlence more recently it 
lus been maintained that the phrase means ‘God’s attribute of 
righteousness’ Hts own perfection* lit favour of thip view arc 
ine following considerations v (1 ' God is rqpresenled*in the O. T. 
asslisplaying K*s righteousness in the arts by whVeh He saves, His 

- P' opje. Ps. xeviu. 2, ‘ The I ord hath made known his salva- 
tion *his righteousness hath ife openly shewed in the sight of the 
nunns’ (also Pss. xnxvi. ciii. 6). (a) Paul’s own words 
in tins F.pisfle, 1,1. 5, ‘But if our unrighteousness commendeth 
thi righteousness of God.* where clearly it is tfte Divine oharacter 
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For the wrath of Gbd is revealed from h^iven against 18 

which is referred to, (3) The evilent antithesis of the phrases, 
‘The righteousness of God is revealed' (i7),T*nd ‘the wrath 
God is revealed ’ (18); These reasons carry great weight It is 
not an objection that the righteousness of God is also represented 
as conferred on, and received 1$* man ; fdt just as the term 
1 grace * means both God’s favour and man’s favoured state before 
G«d*so God’s rtghteousne.% may mean His attribute, His exercise 
of that attribute, and the effect of that exercise in man. Surely 
it is more in ;«&cord withttho comm^i ullage of worik to interpret, 
the phrase as expressing what Wongs to Gdd ratl^r than whal 
God bestows on,. others; although the latter sense is legitimate 
as ttn, extension erf the # former, yet the fojper is the primary. 
(Hi) Havirifejfixed th£ meaning of the phrase, we may farther ubk 
of what kina is the righteousness of Gdtl t^us regaled. . Is it 
merely judicial and governmental, condemning and punishing sin ? 

As will be fhewii in commenting on iii. 21-26, especially the word 
‘propitiation* in verse 25, it is certainly thi#, God, in the cross 
of •Christ, pronounces condemnation and executes sentence on 
the sin of mankind. * But this is not, and cannijt be, the final 
and exhaustive ; jn,inifestation of this Divine attribute., God’s 
righteousness is hot iherely judicjgl but also patemalf not merely 
punitive but also restorative. It is not merely negative, opposed 
to sin, but positive also, operative for righteousness. God’s 
purpose is not merely prevent sin, but also to produce righteous* 
ness. God forgives and saves, not in spite of, but because of. 
His righteousness ; in so doing He is consistent with Himself as 
Love. To opppsfc righteousness and love in God, as is sometimes 
done, is to attribute to f God creature^ imperfection. .What God’s 
love purposes JHfe righteousness approves, and what His •love 
performs .manifests His righteousness. . We sfyall fail to under- 
stand Paul ifj^ve take»jor granted that he kept his Jewish Phari- 
saic conceptupn, of jGod’s righteousness ; his idea of God was 
^surely one of |he s tlupgs made new when he became a new 
creature an Christ Jesus. % (iv) God's righteousness taken in Jhis 
larger sense manifests itself in various forms : (i) the fulfilment 
of # His prprfises (iii. 3^/); (a) the punishment of sin (ii. 5^ ; (3) 
the sacrifice of Christ .(iiu bi 26); (4) the forgiveness of the 
siifher who believes ii Christ (probably this is the sense specially 
intended fhjthis. yer$ej. v We may surely add (5) thiftanctification 
of the believer^y, hi| Spirit, even*aithough it may be admitted 
that Paul nowhere expressly includes this work of God in using 
the phrase. # The death of Christ p the. central manifestation oi 
God’s righteousness, for if is the/fulfilment of promise, shews 
forth God's judgement on sin, is The reason for justification, and 
l He motive of sanctification. 
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all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 

by faith nuto faith. (i)| Faith claims what God {fives, and 
(j as it is exercised ie develops its capacity. As God’s righteousness 
is appropriated, it increases faith's capacity to appropriate more. 
Faith is both beginning and <jnd of Christian life. It is faith 
that receives God’s ijustificatioit; it is f still faith which is the con- 
dition of sanctification. From faith, as the initial act of the soul’s 
relation to God, there is growth to faiti-as the ’permanent attitv ic 
to God. (ii) An improbabler interpretation, as there is nothing 
^in the context to suggest it, id this, thaf from the ft.Xh of Christ, 
his faithfulness to or his trust ip God as the condition on which 
God’s righteousness was revealed through him— -Godjs righteous- 
ness as his forgiving and saving work in the World had* its 
beginning, and that in the faith of the ‘believer it has its end. 
(iii) While tfae wo^ * feith * has an interesting history in the O.T. 
and N. T., Paul’s varying use of the word <^jn now alone be noted: 
(i) God’s faithfulness in fulfilling the promises {iiL 3) ; (a) the 
condition on which Supernatural gifts are possessed ahd exercised 
(xii. 3, 5) ; (3) the confidence that God will fulfil His promises 
(iv. 19, ao) ; Qf) the permanent attitude ou" reliance on God (iv. 
12 ) ; (5) the acceptance of God’s grace in 0 irist (i. 5, x. 8, 17, 
xvi. 26) ; ( 3 ) the assurance of acceptance before Wod which 
enables a man to enjoy his - Spiritual liberty undisturbed by 
scruples about things indifferent (xiv. 1 1, 22) ; (7) the union of 
the believer with Christ (iii. 2a, 26). (iv) 4 £is vjse of the term in 
the last sense is most characteristic : (t) He was led to give 
to faitii this supreme significance in the Christian life by his own 
experience. Primarily, faith meant for him belief in the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus resting on the fact or his resurrection, and 
consequently in the atoning efficacy of his death. But this 
belief was not mgrely an intellectual assent to these propositions, 
but an intense love and passionate loyalty^o the p^son of Christ 
himself, an identification of his own will with the will of Christ so 
complete that Christ's separation from 'and surrender to God 
w^re reproduced in him (vi. 4-11) — a comtnunion of spirit with 
Christ so cldse that he could regard his own life as Christ's life in 
him (Gall ii. ao ; Phil. i. ar). Belief justifies, uniorf with Christ 
sanctifies; but although Paul in Ris theological analysis thus 
distinguishes the two aspects and effects of faith, in his Own 
living cxpeftence they were inseparable. His fai#i l in Christ, 
ogc and indivisible, broughf him not onl$? pe 3 Q§ with God, but 
the power of a new life. (2) He found that he could, from” the 
O. Scriptures, justify his view of faith. Two passages especially 

ifiord him an O.T. confiri&ion of his doctrine: Gen. xv. 6, 
‘Abraham Ijelievcd God, ana it was reckoned unto him for 
righteousness.’ To the exposition of this £ext chapter iv. is 
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down the truth in unrighteousness ; because that which 

, _ . r ^ X- — 

devoted. # Hab. ii. 4, * But the righteous shall live by faith.' In 
other passages as well (Ps. xxxii. i, a, cited iy, 7 ; Isa. xlix. 23, 
cited ix 33. x. 11 ; Deut. xxx. 14, cited x. 8) Paul found sug- 
gestion.. of his doctrine. s Even # when the literal sense of the 
words taken in tlieir context does fjot seem to prove all that Paul 
finds in them, yet his* quotation has this justification, that faith in 
Christ is the genuine dcvelfpmcnt of the trust and confidence the 
Hebrew saint put in Jehovah. * 

But thTKspghtsous'Bh&ll livtltoytfaith. (1) Probably wc 
should connect ‘J>y faith ' witl\ ^righteous,’ although another 
Greek* construction would have expressed this tBotigbt more 
dejfrly ; becaifce,«what Pgul aims at shewing- is, that it is by 
faith alone that a nmn’ean be righteous Blfore God, hot thpt 
being righte^s be secures life by faith.* (s) It vps amid the 
'sorrow and trial of the Xhaldsean invasion that the prophet 
Habakkuk found consolation in the thought that the good and 
godly man is kept in peace and safety by histrust and confidence 
in God. The thought of the prophet and the Apostle are not 
quite the same ; for Haul, faith is the condition of the righteous- 
ness, of which th?; effect is salvation and life ; for Habakkuk, 
faith is a Manifestation of righteousness, which pr#serves and 
assures life ; the point in common is the prominent place filled, 
and the important part played, by faith. There is sufficient simi- 
larity to justify the u;~ '»made of the quotation. 

FIRST PART. 

THE DOCTRISfe. 1 . EXPOSITION, i. IB— si. 36 . 

Pauls thesis** the righteousness ol God by faith unto faith.’ is 
developed in ifae doctrinal exposition in three # divisions, which 
may be brieflwdescrib<*j as(i) the doctrine Of justification (i. i8-~ 
v. at'), (a)- fne doctrine of sanctification (vi-viii), and (3) the 
^toctrine of election (txrjii). 

I. The Doctrine of Justification. L18 — %. 21. 

In dealing* with justification Tfcul shews {1} that righteousness 
as a -state of acquittal ancl acceptance before God has not hitherto 
be qn attained (i- 18— i». ad) ; (a) that it has been provided for 
all mankind in Christ *on tho sole condition of faitjb (iii, 21-31) ; 
(3) that this provision is consistent with condition!; laid down 
in *he law its< 9 f, “ as shewn in the case of Abrahari (.if) ; 
(-0 that this* righteousness by faith has its blissful effect jn a* 
triumphant hope in Christ (v. and (3) that the relation 

o ( Christ to the human race is as universal as, agd stiL more 
effective thau, the gelation of AcJam 'v. re 21.. 
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may be knqwn of God is^ manifest in them; for God 

(1) i. 18 — iii. stOk Righteousness hitherto unattained. r .. 

The proof of universal sinfulness is given by Paul in five 
propositions: (i) The Gentiles have sunk through idolatry into 
immorality (i. 18-32). (ii) Th|*J ew^ as well as the Gentiles are 
subject to God's judgement pi. i-ili). (iii) Circumcision and 
law have not kept the Jews from tj|n (iv) No^valid 

objection can be made to this conclusion (iiu 1-8). (v) TheHoly 
Scriptures affirm this unf/ers*l sinfulness (9-20). ^ 

(i) i. 18-42. The sin offvfie Gentile. (a) Over against the 
revelation t/T God’s righteousness, and as the reason for it* there 
is the revelation of God's wrath, which will soon, with super- 
natural manifestations, come on all mankin(i,on account of human 
impiety 4 nd immorality, which is wilful in spite ff knowledge 
(18). (b) Although God has clearly revealed Himself in the 
world He has made, so that no man cad justly plead ignorance 
of Him, yet men h#ve been withholding the gratitude they owe 
to Him, have abandoned themselves to the foolish speculations 
of their vain conceit, and have sunk to t^ie folly and shame of 
idolatry (19-23), (c) Because they preferred* the lie of idolatry 

to the truth of the worship of God, and pur the creature in the 
place of the Creator, to whom alone all praise is due, God as 
a penalty left them to themselves, so that their lusts through 
their vices brought dishonour on, their bo^s (24, 25). (d) This 

depravity was mos^ shewn in the unnatural perversion of the 
relation of the sexes to one another (26, 27). (r) But the 

punishment of their wilful ignorance of God involved also their 
abandonment to sins, vices, and crimest of many kinds; con- 
science was darkefted, and will perverted ; evil feelings, words, 
and deeds divided man from matt-; religious, social, moral 
restraints were ^defied and resisted ; the 0 whole xature* suffered 
deterioration. ; not only was sin*coramitt!ed, but, m spite of the 
witness and warning of conscience, Was^ap^oved (28-32). 

. 18 . Tor. The reason why the righteousness, of God is offered 
to* man’s fafth is because the wrath of God threatens him on 
account of his sin. ' " ■ v! . ) - 

the wrath of God. This term has, fn the O. T., special refer- 
ence to the covenant between God stridHii people, whethcr.the 
wrath be visaed on members of the ehosen' race for grc&s breaches 
of the covenant, as Nadab asd Abihu (Lew. x 1, 3), Korah (Nura. 
^'i. 33), and the Israelites at Baal-peor(xx£ 3), or on their 
foreign oppressors (Jer. I. jr-j8; £zek. xxxvi.45). The full 
exhibition of, God’s wrath fi jp the prophets postponed Jto the 
uay of Jehovah (Isa. ii. Jo-sSij' Jer. xxx. 7, 8; Joel iii. 12-; Obad. 
8 : Zeph. ii* 8) : and accordingly in .the N. T^the use of the term 
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manifested it ‘unto t&em. l;or the invisible things of - o 
hint since the mention of th|: world a*e clearly seen, 

is almost entirety eschatological (Majt/Iii. 7; iThess. i. 10: Rom. if 
S, q ; Re\. vi. 16, ij), as the mmiifestation of God’s indignation 
against sin is postponed to^hc enefof the world- Paul, h owe ver, 
not only anticipated f the great Day of tfie Lord very speedily. 

his ow^i lifetime • t Cor. xv. 51 \ but also recognized 
signs sjf its approach in the condition of mankind, proving God’s 
n mdein nation' wid punishtienl of siiij Afthough there is a judicial 
and even peiial aspect of God's ^dealing with mankind Jherc ant 
now, 3*2$ God's treatment of mankind is described tyv Paul in the 
phrase,' f the p 3 s stag over of the sins done ^foretime m the for- 
bearance v <JfJjod 1 {ii£ 25); he reminds the impenitent Jew b 

* ’the riches oil God’s goodness and forbearincq§and Idtigsuffcring 

' iL ^) ? affirms that (Jod* 4 endured with much longsuffering 
vessels of wrath fitted unto* destruction 7 fix. 22), and even use* 
the words, 1 the times of ignorance . . . God overlooked * (Acts xvii 
30)# Even God’s judicial and penal action in the present ha' 
mercy for its motive aSd man’s salvation for its end : ‘God hatl 
shut up alJ unto disobedience, that he might have merev upon all 
xi. 32)4 ‘fhese considerations must never be forgotren. God's 
present dealing, with mankind is not in wrath, but mercy, anC 
even His wrath serves His mercy, 

from heaves^ a^arently a reference to the supernatura 
portents expected at Christ's Second Coming * 0 Thcss. iv. 16). 

ungodliness and unrighteousness- These terms express 
■•ins against God* and jpins against man — religious and moral 
offences,, • 

hold down * or/ hold/ ^Although the Greek word may mlar 

* lu>ld fast/ it Jtlso can mean 1 hinder/ 4 keep back/ t awL this h 
the. better renaprilig 

the truth: thej .knowledge of God and goodness given ii 
reason and, conscience* / 

* in unrighteousness- ‘while they live unrighteously.' The 

truth which would h&vc kept**nj in check fe curbed, while sir 
■ets a free rcfii. ^ ' 

ItJ. that which may “be tfnown : lit * that which is known/ 
but If may also mean * the? kno-jvable/ 

in theJti# not among men, but in each man’s owh reason and 
conscience, in which God has His witness. 

2 rt the invisible things of him : i.e. God’s power and divinity 
afterwards mentioned. > l \ i 

since the creation of the As^ the Greek word 

r( ndcred * creation 4 may mean cither the act of creAing or the 
thing created, another rendering lias been suggested, * from the 

H 
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being perceiVed through the thinj; that arc macle, even 
his everlasting 'power an| divinity ; 'that they may be 
MfWilhout excuse : "because that, knowing God, they glorified 
him not as God, neither gave thanks ; but became vain 
in their reasonings, and their senseless heart was darkened. 
23 Professing themselves to be wise^ the/bec^me fools, and 
changed the glory of therineorruptible God for theft Ike 
' ness of an’jiinage of cowplible man, and birds, and 
fourfootbd' beasts, and creeping things. 1 

efeated universe,’ the meaning being that*the ord&r Vnd fitness 
of nature i ct’eal G#d ; tut the temporal sense improbably more in 
accordance with usage. * ♦ 

clearly seen: gr possibly, ‘contemplated,’ * surveyed/ 
power. This is the attribute of God that first: and most of all 
impresses itself on the mind of man in contemplating nature. * 
divinity : all the other attributes of God., 
that they may be: or, ‘so that they are.* purpose or result. 
While the former rendering is more in accord with grammatical 
usage, yet the latter better suits the context, for the next verse 
gives a reason for a fact* not for an intention. < It is theologically 
sounder, for God does not reveal Himself* that <He may condemn 
man, although man maj* bring condemnation on himself by neglect 
of God’s revelation. 

31 . glorified: gave honour or praise. \> f 
vain; * frustrated/ ‘futile.' Idols are in the O. T. described 
as wain things,’ ‘ things of nought.’ * t 

reasonings^ The word is always used in t^e N. T. in bad 
sense for ‘ perverse, self-willed speculations/ ^ 

senseless: i. e. ‘unintelligent/' unable* to recognize moral 
distinctions, or to anticipate the conseqfciyntfbs of their actions. 

» heart used for all the human faculties of thought, feeling, 
will; as the Jews believed that, die life was in the^blood, so the 
heart was regarded as the seat of iimef life. * , t 

22. Professing themselves to he wise. The pretensions of 

Greek philosophy are here condemned. *To the Gr^ek, wisdom 
was the highest form of vir^e. Paul expresses his estimate of this 
Wisdom in j Cor. i. 18-25. • 

23, glory: ‘manifested perfection/ His power and divinity as 

sc-'h in nature. 6 , 

incorruptible,: not sunset to death, and so not liable to 
decay as alf creatures are. 

an image, 6cc. Instead of being content to contemplate the 
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Wherefore God gaVe them up in the ltists of their 24 
hearts unto unMdanness, tba* their bodies should be 
dishonoured among themselvej : for that they exchanged,^? 
the truth of God for a lie, atjd worshipped and served 
the creature rather thaji the Creator, who is blessed for 
ever. Amen, * * 

Fwr this cause God gave thf^m up unto vile passions : 
for their worsen chan|ed the nijturil use intcjthat which 
is against naturf : and likewise also the men, lesfving the 
natural use oT the wopiau, burned in thgir lust one toward 
another, fcjcn , with men working, unseemliness, add 
receiving in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was due. 


evidence of God's ^uafli re as revealed by Himself, men chose to 
represent ^God to themselves as though He were like to His 
cre atures. Anthropomorphism was characteristic of Greek and 
Homan religion, where the gods were represented not only of 
the same form, but as of like passions as men. The worship of 
all kinds of beast* (buufcat) was common in Egypt ; the calf made 
in the wilderness, and the calves set up at*Dan and Bethel arc 
instances of this tendency even among the Israelites. 

24. gave thent up. f It has been pointed out that the sense of 
the term is not merely "permissive, God allowing men to have their 
own way, or privative , God. withdrawing His gracious aid but 
punitive , God /n dieting penalty on idolatry. There is, however, 
nothing accidental or ifjbitrary in the penalty, it necessarily results 
from the offence ; sin’s punislftnent is its own increase. 

• uncleaxmess. Sexual immorality is the general accom- 
paniment and the usual consequent of idolatry, for the degradation 
God involves the debasement^)! man. 

25* rather than': riot merely more than, but instead of ; passing 
the^Creator by to regard the creature. 

blessed: not merely hippy, but worthy of all praise and 
honour. TWls doxology is called forth by the previSus ment'on of 
tha^ which the reverent spirit is sorry, and ashamed to re^ognire 
as fact : in it faul, as it were, condemns what he records. 

26, 2?. Historians and satirists Jglike confirm this accouftt of 
the awful and unnatural vice of pagun society,, 

26. vile passions: Gk i passions of dishonour appetites. the 
indulgence of whic.'i brings shame. 
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.■s And events' they refused to halt 'God iu their know- 
ledge. God gave, them up Junto a reprobate mind, to do 
■.<» .those things which are nut fitting; being filled with ail 
unrighteousness, wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness; 
full of envy, murder, strife^&eceit^ malignity ; whisperers, 
;,c backbiters-/ hateful tfi God, insolent/^atlghty, boastful, 
?.r inventors of evil things, disobedient to parents, without 
, understanding, covenint/^reakers, Jwitbout ^fural affec- 
;,j tion, unmerciful: , who, knowing the Ordinance of God, 
that they which practise such things are worthy of de£th, 
nbt only do the saijie, but also consent witl^t'hem that 
practise them. 


28. refused: fir. ‘did not approve.’ The literal rendering 
would be better : ‘ the right choice was wikul^v not made.’ 

knowledge: ‘full knowledge.’ * ' 

i reproWkte : lit. ‘disapproved.’ There is a play- on words; 
since men do not approve to have the knowledge of God, God 
gives them up to a disapproved mind. 

mind : the faculty of moral discernmeSt, conscience. 

29. wickedness : the disposition to hurt others, 
maliciousness : doing mischief to others. 

murder: angry thoughts against others prompting to murder 
(Matt. v. 21-26). v • ’ 

c whisperers : those who secretly slander others. ■*' 

30. backbiter^ : generally evil speakers. 

hateful to Ood ; or, ‘ haters of God^i - As a 'description of 
a vice the latter sense would appear preferable ; but Paul may not 
be intending here to add another vice tc«Jhe*catalogvte, but rather 
tojpoint out that all the preceding sins involve God’s disapproval. 
The term, however, suggests defiant wickedness; conscious of, 
but unrestrained by, God’shjfepli^ti^; V ‘ $ * * •*” • 

Insolent in deed , haughty i n ‘thought, boastful in words: 
‘ bullies, braggarts, bravoes.’ * 

31. covenant-breakers : * lals? to tfieir engagem^fs.’ 
without natural affection. Infanticide and divorce we#e very 

common in that age. , . ’ ; 11 

32. ordinance : declaration of God’s righteous sentence, 
consent with: ‘ h^rtily^pprdve.’ To -encofirage others in 

wrong-doing,.and thus to lower the social standard of morality, is 
worse than solitary wrong-doing. A man ipay act against his 
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Wherefore thou art without excuse;, () man; whosoever 2 


*>nsrien?e, but tiis state is worsjfe when his. conscience is so 
perverted that he can find satisfaction in the sins of others. 


The State of the* ^entiles. 18-32, 

Before passing fr$m tHKs passage it is needful to deal very 
briefly with the objection which modern thought may bring 
agaifjst Paul's statement. His vyw* of inaids primitive state, 
<\nd the d#riine into idolatry aruT jir^norality, seem in sharp 
antagonism tc^ what anjhropologjfflias to tell us jtbout human < 
evolution. In describing the state of the heatheif world Paul 


assjunes an original knowledge of God through nature and con- 
science, sk cousci austral voluntary fall int# idolatry, and, as its 
consecpien(&v a growth of immorality. *{he general Assumption 
of anthropology is, however, that man’s nfcvemmit has been 
steadily upwards. It Is neither necessary nor desirable to lay 
any stress on the fact -that some students ofjcomparative religion 
depy that the superstition of the savages of the present day repre- 
sents the primitive religion, and maintain that there are evidences 


at an earlier staged if not of absolute monotheism, yet of a vague 
conceptidp of a unity in all phenomena of naturg adored as 
Divine; and that barbarism accordingly represents not arrested 
evolution, * but actual deterioration in religion" and morals alike. 
Although f*aul may prrwe less in error about the facts than is usually 
assumed, his defence does not lie here. Il # is certain that in the 
Roman Empire at, least, with which Paul was, as he wrote, ex- 
clusively concerned, religion^ superstition and moral corruption 
had succeeded a compifratively purer and better state. t It was not 
a progressive but a decadent age. That then^is a close connexion 
between falsejviews of God and wrong standards of , duty, and 
that, nature end conscience alike do afford Evidence of God \ 
existence an4 charade*, w|uch might, have rebuked and restrained 
idolatry and imipofjlitv^tliese are truths which po legitimate 
•conclusions of anthropology can invalidate. It. must be re- 
membered that amid pagan superstition and eorrupjaon a mt>ral 
nioi)otheism#-impjfcirfect and, inadequate from our standpoint, yet 
a great contrast , to its enyisonment -had been developed in the 
ph^osophical schopls, Th^ Sta^e of the Roman world was not a 
physical necessity or ati historical fate p there faa<y*8en defiance 
of and disobedience tof conscience ; tfierehad be^n abuse of liberty 
of choice; therS had hdeh approval of the better and pursuit* of 
the worse course ; there were, therefore^ sift and guilt. Thisjs all 
haul’s argument requires him to prove, and he succeeds in doing 
l his. That he gives thd proof in the thrift of the common asstitnp 
f ions of his age arid people need be no stumbling-block to the faith 
o( thos<* who recognize that in the Scriptures the heavenly 
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'. hou art ihat^judgcst : for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemntfst thy self I for thou 'th^t judgest dost 
.'•practise the sam*e things. j And we know that the judge! 
ment ,of God is accordii^* to truth against them that, 
practise such things. Anti reck^nest thou this, O man 


treasure is in an earthen vetsel, eternal and universal truth is 
presented in temporary Ad l^pal modes fof though^ r 

(ii) ii. i*i& Go ft's universal judgement * (a) The Jewish judge o f 
the Gentile sinner, having himself sinned^ stands s^f-condefriitod ; 
tor as God judges all^like, the Jewish ^iiur$£ cafinot cla^m exemp- 
tion from judgement as^ his national privilege, but Gjfd s dealing, 
in mercy with hin^ as* aiming at his repentatfee, (f perversely 
abused, will involve him in deeper condemnation 1 1 5). (b) God 

will deal with all men in strict justice?, punishing the wrong-doet, 
and rewarding him who seeks to do right, the Jew's priority being 
recognized even in judgement (6-1 ih While there will* be 
judgement for all, the standard of judgement far the Jew will be 
the Jaw of Moses, which it is not merely his privilege t^tiear, but 
also his obligation to obey, and for the Gentile the law of con- 
science, of which he shews himself possessed, in his auctions, his 
judgement of himself, and the standard he applies to others ; this 
judgement will be carried out at the Great lJSJf when Christ shall act 
as God’s agent in bringing to light all that has been hidden (13-16), 

1. Wherefore, The connexion with the previous paragraph is 
this : What has just been said about the fGentifes applies to the 
Jews as well, inasmuch as they, too, have sinned against know- 
ledge ; but before Paul can complete his proof of Universal sinful- 
ness by bringing Ihe same charge against the Jews^Jie has first to 
disprove the arrogant claim of the Jews totfee so superior morally 
to the Gentiles that they have a right to be judges ; and, secondly, 
to re&ite the assumption that their nattena*! privileges exempt* 
them from die same judgement. He affirms God’s universal 
judgement of Jew and Gentile alij:e by the standard vjdid for each. 

O man. Paul expresses himself thus generally, although he 
has the Jew especially in view. V 

2. we kxHygr, Paul assumes 'that Ahe trtsfch of God’% righteous 
judgement is admitted by all, and he can bas$ his argument upon it. 

• judgement. In the N. 1 . the word is not ustd in the genpral 
.sense usually, but means condemnation and even ^execution of 
advt?sc sentence. 

truth: the real moral condition, not race, rank, or religious 
profession. * 

3 . thou shalt fscape. Although the RabhiS often insisted 011 
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who juclgest them thkt practise such thingls, and doest 
the same, that fhtJu shalt escape the judgement of God ? 
©r despisest thou the riches! of his goodness and for-^4 
bearauce and longsUffering, nojfknowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to jcpentlfice ? but after thy hardness 5 
and impenitent heart tjeasurest up for thyself wrath in 
the 3 ay of wrath and revelation #>f the righteous judgement 
of God ; whi> will reader to e*;cry%ian according to his/> 
work$ : to thetfi that* by patience in well- doing* seek for 7 

\ • -¥ •' 

llic necessity of obsen'ing the law, yet it was a popular opmjpu 
among the jewsMiat Jewish iiationality cRnfefred tits privilege of 
exemption from Divine judgement. One Rabbinic saying ran 
thus : ‘ He that hath liis permanent abode in Palestine is sure ot 
the life to come. ’ In the N. T. itself suclf a belief is rebuked 
(Matt, iiu 9; John viii, 33; Gal. ii. 15). 

4. the riches. #T!*s figurative use of the term in reference to 
the Divir^ attributes is found twelve times in 'Paul’s writings, but 
nowhgre else in the N. T. • 

goodness and forbearance and longsnffering : kindly dis- 
position and delay of punishment (holding one’s band, literally) 
and patience (long tender, literally). Cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6,. 7. 

leadeth thee. This is what is known dk the conative present, 
and the sense may be given thus : ‘ aims and seeks to lead thee.’ 

It expresses effect which may not realize its purpose. 

repentance: as elsewheie in the N. T.„not merely grief for 
sin, but thorough inward change. ^ • * 

6. hardnc^RM rather, insensibility, callousness, 
treaaurpst : coif^rast to the riches of God’s goodness just 
spoken of $nd the heavenly treasure (Matt vi. ao). The punish - 
, ment was gradually*lai# up, apd Would come oit the sinner in one 
overwhelming burden of judgement. , 

day of .wrath: thp, prophets, from Amos onWards to John 
the Baptist, taught tharthe* day of the Lord would be a day of 
jurjgement (Amos V. r8 : ; Isa. ii. la, xiii. 6 , xxiv. ai ; Jer. xlvi. 10 ; 
Zeph. i. a; Ezek. vii.*7, Xxx» 3 ; Joel ii. 1 ; Zech. xiv. 1 ; Matt. iii. 
7; Luke iii* 7). Tlijp same expectation is contintftTd in the N. T. 
(L^ike xvii. 30 ;«Acts ii. ao ; r Cor. f. 8, v. 5 4 a Cor. i. 14 ; t Th»css. 
v. a, 4; 2 T^hess. ii. 2; a Pet iii, 149, 12; Rev. vi. 17, xvi. 14), 
even although it is the manifestation’ of Christ, not of J ehovah, 
that is looked for. A complete triumph of good over evil is noi 
expected in the present order. • 

6. who will r Aider to every man aooord^ng to his works. 
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glory and Hbnour and incorruptilra, ' eternal life : but 

This is the uniform, and consistent teaching of the Scriptures, tl^* 
d man will be judged in theiinil judgement according to his works 
tMatt. xvi. 27, xxv, 31-46 ; 2 Cor, V. 3.0 ; Gal, vi. 7 ; Eph. vi, 8 ; 
Col, iii. 24 ; Rev. ii. 23, xx. re, xfcfi. fa}. But it may be asked. How 
can this teaching be reconciled with Pafifs dfccfaftie of justification 
by faith atone apart from* works ? Tljp iol lowing, considerations 
may be suggested to retoovg the contradiction (jyThdliwo 
doctrines came into Paul's ; consciousness from^ttVo distinct 
^sources. Tha doctrine of judgement %cqordirtg to works- he held 
in common WKth all the theological schools a^dh g the Jew$, and 
it has its roots in the O. T* The doctrfe** cation is fits 

original contribution to Christian thought though fit has points 
offeuppprtiin the O. T. |und in the teaching of Jc$us t |gfet it rested 
for the most^part at\ his own distinctive experience. As Paul 
himself does not seem to have been conscious of any contradiction, 
Ik^ has not himself explicitly offered 11s any harmony of the two 
truths. In his teaching however, there is implied all we nt#d 
for reconciling the difference, (2) The dqplrine of justification 
deals only with the conditions on which a sinner finds acceptance 
beiqrc God and begins the Christian life; Its subsequent course 
is treated iri\he doctrine of sanctification, in which works, not as 
rn external conformity to any legal codc^but as the spontaneous 
expression of the spiritual life, are insjgted on not only as 
necessary but even as ^inevitable. Only h^s Chfist’s to be saved 
and blessed in him wfio has the Spirit; and where the Spirit is, 
there too will be the fruits of the Spirit. (3) Ij is only then as 
the means of earning forgiveness that walks, are in contrast to 
faith; but when God’* grace has been once received through faith, 
this flith expresses .and exercises thd grace it recVves in works 
conformable to the* will of God. (4) At thgtlast ^jifegement the 
reward bestowed on works will be by an nbfc of frefr grace; for 
without faith in God's grace tlje course of (^lri^tian^ife would 
never have, been entered on, and ayithow^the contiguous com- 
munication of ^Jod’s grace no progress in that course would have 
been possible; (5) The* worlds by y/ilVbe judged, 
therefore, ate either works which thrpugh jack Of faith in, pod’s 
grace, which alone makes goodness possible?; fail to conform to fine 
Divine stands^d, or works which as ihe expression exercise 
o: faith,, not only do. conform, eve^hy the laltlt trom whicl) 
{ bey spring give the promise of a growing conforlhityfo the well 
qf God, \ 6 ) Works as a substitute for faith cannot avterf punish- 
ment 3 r secure reward, for apart from faith the . conformity to the 
will of God required is impossible; but vvorkg are recognised iii 
th* final judgement as evidence of . faith, which* can prove its 
realty and sincerity only by such evidence. (7*1 Faith in* Qod's 
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unto them that kreVactious, and ofcfey n&t the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, skaU^ be wrath and indignation, 

grace is not a substitute for holy liv|rig, for righteous conduct, but* 
the condition on which, alope gtjfilty, sinful men can become 
holy and righteous. | 

7, 8. As the wordr#ete Aal life are in the accusative case, we 
must supply frqm verse he will render ’ as the verb of which 
this iythe object; God's personal action in rewarding the righteous 
is affirmed,* But in the^n ext verse th^ construction is changed. 
As the words r ^ inkignatlttn are in the npjiinative case, 

we must supply ffvfcrb these will be the ‘subject ; the 

wo|ds # supplied by thvy/t. V., shall he, are sufficient. By this 
construction the uievjpiblc* sequence of caifte and effect is sug- 
gested ’ ratfr&s th|p God's personal acticn. In ix^ssa, 33 , % 

► a change of construction Paul again avoids ascribing the punish 
moot of the wicked, directly to God's personal action while 
Jttributing the reward of the righteous. Thi# shews a refinement 
*»l Reeling, witlv which every reverent Christian must deeply 
sympathise. < 

7. patience, Noiso much passive resignation as active endurance 
is suggested £>y the Greek word ; it is not only a bidden borne, 
but a warfare waged. : ^ ^ 

eternal lif$: (a) * Life ’ does not mean merely existence — 
even conscious existen(jg— -but an existence which combines here 
the promise, htfteafter the fulfilment, of .perfection, and^tfu 
blessedness which the conciousncss of perfection implies. ^( 2 ) 

4 Eternal/ even 4 Life/ has by some writers been held as 
a qualitative description?. It does, not mean, it is affirmed, duration 
merely* but duration conformable to the natftre or character ot 
that of which thp term w predicated. . Each existence has its own 
appropriate pmbd Iff duration; and i eternal ' mfea&s continuance 
throughout lh# whole erf' that period. As this life from and in God 
Is the perfect life, carnal in this connexion means everlasting ; 
fcut we must not render the term everlasting where the 'same 
reason cannot, be . given, t This reasoning Is, howevar, doubtflil ; 
^nd in Ih&jfi+T, i> ^terngl^’se^tnsfto be used, as equivalent to ever- 
lasting. . *? 

3/factxous, The litfcralmeamng of the Greek word is "those 
who act it* thd$spmt 3f % hireling ’ ; but the secondary meaning 
of contentiodsriess may beep already current ; if so, the 

meaning would bft, those ih^tead of submitting to God's will, 

seek means of difeussingiCod’s authority or disobeying Gtfd’s 
commands. ' - , : 

truth : not intellectual conceptions, but morjl standards 
conforming to the Divine will. 

wrath and indignation. While the /ortne^ term express/ -, 
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y tribulation ahd anguish, upon every Sbui ot man that 
worketh evil, of the Jew .first, and alsd of thc f Greek ; 
Jo-bul glory and honour aiid peace to every man that 
worketh good, to the J ewl first, and also to the Greek : 
is for there is no respect of persons with *^God. For as 
many as have sinned without^ tew shajl also perish 

- a permanent|leeling, the*lat^pr describel ,the occasional oulburslt- 
ot' that feoling.' « * j, ' * - 

9. tribulation and anguish. Angii^h ia- tlic strongemuord 
and means ‘ torturing confinement.’ • ItjSs utfticeable that 'the 
contrast to :* eternal life ’ is, according to Paul, a corneous state. 

soul oilman * not* merely a periphravsis fof ev&ry man, but , 
calling attention to that part of man oil which the penalty will fall. 

worketh: not^an adequate rendering of the Greek word, 
which would require the rendering ‘ persevereth to the end in 
working/ ' 

hrst. The Jew, as having dearer knowledge, had a greatu 
responsibility; this was a recognition of Jewish prerogative that 
Jewish patAotisro would willingly have ignored. t 1 

10 . peace. There may be special reference to the peace of 
justification (v. 1). 

1JL. respect of persons. The term literally neeans 'acceptance 
of the countenance/ and hence (i) gracious reception of a suppliant 
or suitor, and (2) partial, and so corrupt, judgement, always the 
latter in the N. T. 

12 . law: (i) Attention must be called to the difference of 
meaning when this word is used with or without^he' article. (0 
With the article it means generally the law o^Mos^s as something 
with which the readers are familiar. (ayWithou^, the article it 
means law in general. But (3) there is a ©third u^p, when the 
word i4 without an article, although tftfc context clearly shew^ 
th^t the reference is to the law of Moses | the' explanation of the 
absence of the article is this, ttygt attention is called to the law 
not as from Moses, but as legal requirement 1 quflity^hot orjgin. 
In this passage Paul is laying emphasis hot J011 vtpy positive^jaw, 
but on the Principle of law as regulative oft God's relations to men. 
(ii) While the Gentiles arc without the lay of Mltete, they shew 
a* law written in their hearts (ii* 1$) ; .but Che Jews, while 
instructed in the law (verse 18), resting in the l^w (verse i7)*'and 
making a boast of the law (verse 33),, do not keep the law, even 
although it is not hearing, but doing the law that justifies (verse j 3' . 
Even though death reigned from Adam to Moses, sin was not 
vrp'-tod, was hot,reckoned as guilt when there&vas no law (v. 13). 
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without law : arid a# many as have sinned under law 


^Vh cn thfc law came, it brought the knowledge of sin (iii. 20, vii. 7;, 
>m became transgression, and so irjeurred condemnation (iv. 15),* 
and disobedience was provoked qy the prohibition of the law 
Vii. 8), so that the direct result dl|the coming in of the law was 
that the trespass abqundcS (v. 20), guil^ was increased. But on 
1 lie other handjthe law is spiritual (vii. 34) and holy (verse 12}, 
and Ijie inward man delights in thejlaw (verse 22). Although it 
multiplies sin, the law te not sin (versf 7), but it is made weak 
by the llcsh (ftii, 3) ; ajd, # as no ftlan can keep th# law because « 
of this weakness, there i^nd justification possible to* arty man by 
Uiejlaw (in, 2a). ^ Heimjflhcre must be provided a righteousness 
.] part from the law (v^jfee 21) although it is witnessed by the law. 
This righteousness does not make the law pf none eflgctin putting 
► faith instead, W works as the condition of pSsseSsing it, but it 
establishes the law (vcitse 31) ; for (1) the law itself in the case of 
Abraham witnesses tliat faith was reckoned for righteousness 
'iv^ 3) ; (2) what the law failed to accomplish because of its 
weakness is accomplished in this righteousness, the condemnation 
of sin in the death t>f Christ (viii. 3), and the fulfilment of all the 
requirements of the law, which are summed up in lov^ (xiiL 9) by 
i lie Spirit in believers (viii. 4). As Christ is thus the end of the 
law (x. 4), the believer is discharged from the law (vii. 6\ and is 
now not under law, tmf grace (vi. 14). (iii) This summary of 
Paul’s teaching dft the law will be made full# clear when the more 
important statements have been discussed : but it is important to 
have such an outline of his treatment of the subject before one’s 
mind in dealing with afiy pkrt of it. It will now be sufficient to 
remark, by wayot explanation, (t) that Paul Conceives the lafv as 
the Pharisees cjjpxceived it, as a system of commands and ordinances 
which must beliteralty observed if the penalty threatened was to 
be averted, on the reward promised secured ; but at no time in the 
history of revelation w^ God’s relation to man thus a merely 
degal one,; (a)‘ that.Pml had a profound and intense personal 
experience of the impotence man’s will to keep the few 
perfectly, of 4lie provocation to sin that a prohibition often proves 
to be, of the misery that such moral failure involves ; (3) that he 
interpreted the mtotal history of mankind in accordance with, on 
the one hgnul, this pSrsonak experience* and on J } be other the 
records of tne past current in his awn people ; and (4) that the 
thr^e stages of ifltan’s moral development he indicates— the state 
before the moral consciousness has been fully awakened .(the 
world without the law), the state "when the contrast between duty 
and desire is experienced (the world under law), ^nd the state 
when the contrast is transcended, and a man recognizes that he 
ran fiilfibthe end 01 his own life only as he subnets to the laws of 
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r;> shall be judged by law: for not tlfo hearers of a law arc 
just before God? but the doers of a law stall be justified : 
i 4-for when Gentiles which riave no law* do by nature tlf- 

his being (the world under graft?) — do accuratelycorrt^spond to the 
moral history of the race and the indii4dual. f * 

without law: not absolutely, but-relativeJy for Paul himself 
had just declared that the Gentiles had suppressed the lestinujnj? of 
conscience to righteousness (1. 18, 08), and he afterwards ascribes 
to the Gentses a law wrilt$» in th&ir mearts^-t^e testimony of 
consfciencr— ♦mutual moral judgement* {ii£.is)i ' Bvv is here used in 
the narrower sense of an explicit co;^recogniz$d as of Wjdm 
origin ; there were many nations whfioiwttps. ~ 

^ 13 - he&rers of a lyw/ While one Rabbi is rebooted to hav* 
.said, ‘ Law ft acqtfrcd by learning, by a listerfuig*ear,’ another 
.vrid, * Not learning, hut doing is thb groundwork, and whoso 
multiplies words, occasions sin/ Ev6ry Jew heard the law read 
in tlxe synagogue (Acts xv. 21). For the same contrast between 
hearing and, doing see Matt vii. 24-27 and J^s. i. 22-25. The Jtws 
seem to have believed that the mere hearing of the law conferred 
benefit and ^privilege. 1 v 

justified: or, ‘accounted righteous/ The word' justified is 
not here used in the distinctive sense given to it in Pauls 
theology (see v. t) ; it does not refer here to the initial acceptance, 
of the believer before God, blit the fintSP acquittal of him who 
has kept the law al the judgement. Paul does not affirm that any 
man will be so justified.* *It is a conditional statement. If any 
man will be justified, it will be not ihroiigh hdaring the law, but 
doing it. Afterwards he goes on to«sheW that no man lias so 
kept the law, and that therefore no man on this j&ound can claim 
acquittal before God. Verse 16 is to be joined uSj verse 13, the 
words ‘in the day 9 are a temporal ad verbal clausq belonging to 
ihc verb * shall be justified,' Versed 14 and Jtg'aflfe to be regarded 
r»f: a parenthesis intended to explain possession by tin, 
Gentiles of $ Jaw in accordance fWith which' they, even as the 
Jews, will be acquitted or condemned. * V v ' ■ 

14 . Gentiles. With the article t Jie phrase would mean alf the 
other nations as ' contrasted /rath the JeWs ; the absence 01? the 
article calls^ttention to their character a$ ‘non-Jews. # 

which have no law, Tpe Greek, by use oftVo negatives. 
<»Ac of which denies a fact,*and the other a ‘conception, allows 
a distinction here which the English has no means of expressing. 
Pauf does not deny as a fact tti&t the Genples have a' law, foi 
he is going *to affirm this. What he declares is that the Jews 
regard the Gfentiles as without any liaw, because without the law 
•f Moses. 
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things oT the law, theje, having no law, are/ a law unto 
themselves; in • that thfey shew .the wo/k of the law 1 
written m their, hearts, their conscience Jbearing witness 
therewith, and their thought^ one with ’another ac 

1 ' - * * ' ^ a ■ 

nature: spontaneously by their own impulse, in contrast 
to eoQgcious obedience to to external commandment. Paul is 
not here ccmtrasting nature and grlice, or what a man may do 
without, ana v\jjiat he isfenabled to dc^by, God's Spirit. Paul 
would undoubtedly haufc *recQgm$ea % the presence qfid operation 
of Cyodis Spirit even in ram* the Gentiles do by nature. * 

#fche things oftthe such actions as the laDv commands, 
a laVf^pto them^lves. These impulse® in accordance with 
# the law were ^standard to each man, and, aft the next ^erse shews, 
became a standard for ^others also ; actions done without con- 
sciousness of a rule became in time ti rule to be consciously 
observed. 

♦ 15 . the work of the law: the practical effect of the law, 
the end of which is^to%stablish the distinction between right and 
wrong. As the external code constrains or restrains, so do these 
internal inQmlses. 

written: $ reference to the stone tables of the Utw (Exod. 
xxiy. 12). A sixpilar contrast is made in a Cor. iii. 3. 

their conscience Turing witness therewith. Conscience 
means literally co-knowledge, that knowledge which a man has 
of the moral quality of his acts along with his knowledge of the 
acts. As used by Pa^l in accordance with the usage of the 
contemporary philosophical schools, the term means the facult}' 
by which jhdgjpnent pronouheed on actions .after theyeare 
done ;? we nonuse the term more generally for the capacity for 
framing mo raff corrections and recognizing ifforal obligations. 
There is a dduble witness aeaording to Paul- -the moral quality 
gf the actions themselv<j, and the moral judgement pronounced 
on them by conscience'./ / .. v ,* 

thoughts f or, 4 reasonings. V If the former, then^he meanfng 
is not intuitiVe? Ifeoughts Such a? those of ^conscienCe. but rather 
refly tive, their inward jdfebjfte on the significance and value of 
their moral judgements Three stages in moral development art- 
indicated moral fictions ire spontaneously donor; secondly; 

moral judgements are Intuitively proAounced ; thirdly, mora 1 prp- 
hie As are reflectively considered. If, howcv er j we render as in the 
R. V. margin^* ^reasonings/ialthongh it has been maintained»that 
the original word does not mean expressed arguments, then the 
reference may be the discussions or, treatises on mo^il quest ons. 
Among the Ocntijps at this*timc ethical problems claimed the 
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Reusing or eke excusing 'them ; ivi the day when God 
shall judge the^secrets of men, according to my gospel 
*by Jesus Christ. e ( 

17 But if thou bearest th| name of a Jew, and restcst 

interest of many thinkers and' writeA But .the rendering we 
adopt must depend on the sense wtf assign to the phrase qne 
with another. Does it mean one thought with another thGiight, 
an inward debate? or d<y:s it # mean qne^person with another, the 
moral judgments which men'* pronoun ce^mutuallyf If the former, 
then we have a more advanced stage ^moral^reflection a^» con- 
trasted with the less developed JudgeijreHt* of cpnsdence. If?thc 
letter, then a ihrcefBld witness is enurrfeihted to sher/ that the 
Gentiles nav* a la^r. (1) The moral quality of theirdfcts ; (2) the 
moral judgement each man pronounces on himself ; f (3) the moral 
standards by which men judge each o&er. The latter intcr^ 
pretation seems on She whole preferable. 

or else: ‘or even/ 4 or it may be' ; excuse is less likely t^an 
accusation* c \ * 

16 . my gospel. The O. T. had affirmed thd Divine judgement. 
Whahwas distinctive of Paul, although not peculiar to kim among 
N. T. writers* was that God's agent in judgement will be Christ 
( 1 Cor. iv. 5 ; 2 Cor. v. 10 : cf. John v. 27 ; Acts &vii. 31). 

(iii) ii. 17-29. The failure of the Je&H. Having shewn that 
the Gentiles have sinned, and that the Jews as well as the 
Gentiles arc subject to God's universal judgement, Paul forges 
the third link in his chain of argument by*sheWing that the Jews 
havp failed to keep the law of which they make a boast, (a ) 
Although the Jew is proud of his name, thinks fomsclf secure in 
his possession ofcthc law, plumes himself on his relation to God. 
claims hot only knowledge and insight fo^imself, but the ability 
to guide, teach, and judge others/yet so for from applying for 
himself the instruction he offers others, he^qrfmits all the offences - 
dishonest, sensual, and i m pious— which he condemns in others ; 
and -thus by his conduct he brings . dishonour .the name of 
God (17-24), ( b ) The fact that he has been circumcised gives 
him a sense of security ^although circumcision has no value "\part 
from obedi^e to the law, and obedience. 4 ias value even without 
rircumcision ; the eircumcispd Jew may, ^therefore*? fose all the 
privileges of which circumcision is the sign, while the uncircum- 
* cise$ Gentile may secure their enjoyment, for not*|he ordinance, 
but the disposition of which it is the symbol, submission to God, 
is the condition of being blessed (25-29)* . , ’ 

17 . Jew. The three names are^all sighificant — Hebrew calls 
attention to peer liarity of language ; Jew to distinction of race; 
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upon tlic law, and gldriest in God, and knofoest his will, 18 
and approvest Rhe things that are excellent, being in- 
ftructea out of the law, and art confident that thou, 19 
thyself art a guide of the bli|d, a light of them that are 
in darkness, a correctoj of dheHoolish, a teacher of babes, 20 
having in the Jaw the fopn of knowledge and of the truth ; 

and Israelite iff privilege of relating, 1 1 God. Je\w is here used, 
with the same s#nsc ai Israelite, and denotes a AjiqJjer of the 
ihAseh race. 

* resist. TMb pospesstoin of the law wag regarded as a pledge 
of acceptance t&ith God, and so as a ground of self-confidenqp ; 
the Jew thought that it was enough that Be had thefcw, whether 
he kept it or not. . 

gloriest in Ck>d. THb Jews claimed a special relation to 
God, but this consciousness, instead of shewing itself in. humble 
dependence and loy|l obedience, shewed itself in conceit and 
pride, arrogance and censoriousness towards,. other peoples (Jcr. 
ix. 24). 9 

18 . his will : dr, * the will.’ 

approvest the things that are excellent : or, ‘ provest the 
things that differ ’ (marg.). The latter is the literal sense, but as 
proving may result in Approving, and approval changes difference 
into excellence, the former is a generally Recognized secondary 
sense of the phrase. He who can approve the things , that are 
excellent must We abl# to prove the things that differ, hence the 
literal is implied in the secondary sense, which is here preferable. 
Moral discernjjjfent is what is meant. 

19 . a gttipi of the blind. Of. Matt, xv, 14, xxiii. 16. Paul 

may have kjjown thdge sayings, or Jesus may have been , using 
a common proverbial expression. A Jewish saying can be quoted 
in illustration :• ‘ When# the shepherd is angry with the sheep, he 
blinds their leaders.’ * .>> 

80 . a cojsoptor : or fy 1 instructor.’ Th<|, word combines, both 
senses of training and teaching. . ’ * 

/babes: morally and religiously immature persons, as the 
Gentiles appeared tef fhe JLews. The term is usejJ in a kindly 
sense of the common.people who heard himgladl^, as contrasted 
w|fh ‘the wise* and prudent’ (Malt xi. 25) by Christ himself. 
Paul uses it jyith mild censure to describe the Corinthian converts, 

(1 Cor. iii. 1)."' , ‘ 

form. In 2 Tim. iii 5 the form of godliness is contrasted 
with the power thereof. While this contrast between outward 
appearance and Biward reality might be here, implied, it is mot 
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thou therefore that ttadiest another, teachest thou not 
thyself? thou that preachest a man' 6 should not steal, 
dost thou steal'? thou that saycst a tnan should no! 
commit adultery, dost thou cormiit adultery? thou that 
abhorrest idols, dost thou robtemoles? thou who glories! 

: -r ~ 

thrown into any prominence. ThcVderivation *bf the wprd~i> 
rather against our looking for this. Contrast betwoen^ semblance 
and substance. The w(ferd here us?d pis riiorfihcm^(a$ in the 
English word,/ metamorphosis*) ; it is derived 'from m&rphe\ the 
word used in* Phil. ii« 6. 4 he was in form of God/ mcaring 
essential form as contrasted with schema s&heme), which 

is used for^ external figure. Accordingly t Ybrm , #ioiif'f be taken 
here to meai^not a^peaxinee. pretext, but * oit&fae/ Embodiment,’ 
for the?, law was a real expression of - Diyine truth and afforded 
a genuine knowledge of righteousness. 

21 , therefore. Because the Jew made such pretensions he 

brought on himself greater obligations, and justified; regarding 
himself, higher expectations. The verse r rcgalfe ; Jesus" words 
about the scribes jyhb laid on others burdenVwhich they them- 
selves $/ou !4 not touch (Luke xi. 46). \ ‘ - H , 

preachest ; in synagogue discourses. * 

steal, ^auldoes not mean to charge all the ( Jewish teaches 
with being thieves, adulterers, robbers. butj(i) .there can be 
no doubt that crime aad vice were frequent and notorious* among 
even the religious professdrs among the Jews; and (a) the ex- 
ternality of the Rabbinic morality allowed^tfie uuchecked growth 
in the heart of evil motives, of which these vices afoul crimes were 
the inevitable result.* (Compare Jesus" teaching indhe Sermon on 
the Mount, Matt v.) • '*’ * • * - , / 

22. abhor rest ¥dols. The Jewish aversion to idolatry, which, 

as the O. T. history sheWs, only a lon^ c^iscipliiie by God's 
providence had firmly implanted, Was owl of* fhe most pi omincm 
features of the race, often ^off^ively^isplayed as to excite’ 
the hnger ant} hate of otfidr riatio#l’ v f ^ 26 ; iDan/ xii. n : 

Matt xxiv, 15)4 Pitat^ sboh .after%e became Procurator of J ud^a , 
excited a most violent outbreak of Jewish fanaticism, by 4 aflowjng 
his soldiers to bring with thein by night ^tfhe silver eagles and 
other insignia if the^f legions from Ca?s*area to the Btol$ City, an 
net which they regarded as fdoktrous profenatfofij So strong 
was the feeling shewn that he had to give way, though sullenly. 
Even* in the Christian Church^thi^ abhorrence . off Idolatry sur- 
vived. In order to make social intercourse between Jewish and 
Gentile Christians possible, the Apostolic CotWil in Jerusalem 
desire 1 the Gentile believers to ‘abstain frony things sacrificed 
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in the* law, through thy transgression of/ the law dis 
honourest thotpGod? For the name of.Gpd is blasphemed 34 

it is written^ 

se a doer, of 25 

■V/ 

, the question 
_ it be eaten or 

not iXras exciting keen controversy," when Paul laid down the rule 
that those^who had n ° yrqples should jshew tender consideration 
for those whothad (r Cor. vlii). t 
| 50b temples ; or, ^commit sacrilege.* The icn&n-clerk of 
Ephesus txprtissJy deeded Paul. against this charge (Acts six. 

37) ; anti this shews^fiat the charge was t>ne that w*s likely to 
be brought acafest 'Jpi«$|' iii spite of -theft* abljprreriqp of idolatry, 
as it is possible the j£ws thought tliat the robbery of an idol- 
temple was itself a meritorious act, even as Protestant fanaticism 
has regarded the destruction of images in Roman Catholic churches. 
Tfae Talmud expressly provides that no Jew shall touch anything 
connected witlr an- iiol, unless it has been previously desecrated 
by Gentiles. \ . 

33 . Pit>bably this verse is not to be treated a# a question, 
there a change of construction in the Greek which seems to 
indicate that; having, so to speak, in the previous yerses cross- 
ckamined the! |pw onjrial, Paul now gives his verdict against 
and parses sentence on him. • 

3 *. This is . a free, adaptation from Isa. Iii. 5. Paul follows 
the Greek' version, hi|jt omits * continually aft the day long,’ and 
changes ‘my.’ into *^'f God r (cf. afeo Ezek. ^otxvi. 20-23). The 
reference!,,. in tjpe original passage is to the dishonour doUc to. 
God’s name b^the oppressors of His people, Paul, following the 
lead of the.RXX, seys the cause df the dishonour; in theincon. 
sistent life o#the ;peo^le itse 4 fe 

2(5. Pdul another subject.. The pBssession ol' the 

law was the JdWS* bpffo .1 jEJ® ,ba» shewn that their possession 
of that law, because .uria'ceomphnied jjg? obedience^ is no profit 
to themsclydS, and/even brings ^shononr on God. ’Circumcision, 
cvifjj more than the possession of the law, was the peculiarity 
on which the Jew prided himself, while for ' it he was most 
despised byJthe Gentile. Paul how shews ; that «th'€ cultivation 
of a right dispqpitiorf, not the performance of an outward rite, 
is ^one of'valufi.,'^; J 1 ■ 4 ,. ''.V ' ' 

profitwtH. *^'i^haltd^ai > ’'(ts / .thtttsea.t of Jewish nationality,* 
was a door that, admitted to many privileges ; but Paul affirms 
that without obedience these privileges would prave valueless, 
and the Jew miglppas well have been an uncirc^tnciscd Gentile, 


pmong the Gentiles because of you, even as 
For circumcisbn jndeed prp|iteth, if thou 1 


3V « 

to idols’ (Acts xv. 
whether food thathad be# 


mic church at Corinth 
offered to an idol nrig] 
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the law : bu\ if thou be a transgressor of the law, thy 

(j circumcision is become uncirCunicisiotv- If therefore 

» 

the uocircumcision keep the ordinances of the law, shall 
not his uncircumcision bp reckoned for Circumcision? 
7 and shall not the uhcircuibhipton Which is^-by nature, it 
it fulfil the law, judge thee, ^o wath^tfie letter and 
s circumcision art a transgressor of nie law? Vor be ic not 
a Jew, which 'is one outwardly; neither is that (drdamcision, 
y' which is pu^vard in the flhsh ; hut ) & is v Jew, which is 
.one inwardly: and circumcision jk'&at qf the heart, '’in 


v <. , 

doer of the' law. This does not me^ii one who keeps pci 
ketly every commandment, for such there is none; but one who 
sincerely seeks to order his life according to God's will, 

86. In this verse Paul goes still further. Not only is the dis- 
obedient Jew no better than the uncircumcised G'lntile^ but 'even 
the righteous Gentile is as good as the circumcised Jew. 

thp uncr 1 rcumoision : the abstract for the cone retd; the un- 
circumcised man. - . 

be reckoned : as a substitute or an equivalent for efr 
cumrision. ’ * . f , , 

27. uneirctuncisioa which is by nature : a difficult jphrast . 
as all are uncircumcised by nature ; but it if the counterpart vt 
the phrase, ‘Jews b^r nature* (Gal. ii. i$)y ,pndt * means Gentiles 
horn and bred, and as such remaining uncircuincised. . 

judged so judge as to condemn (Matt. x»i. 4I&48). 
latter and circumcision: either the letter w circumcision, 
with the literal commandment to, circumcise abided, or tlie written 
law generally and circumcision '(resuming Wimt-hasMiccn said m 
verses 17-34). ' The word ‘ letter T * used hwrt^f 1 the written law. 
lays emphasis on its purely externf! %slhtloti tb the moral 
disposition aS external ibr‘ 'matiy pf the JeWs as the rite c.l 
circumcision Itself. % ‘ < J Y , 

88. Paul qfiten contrasts the^Rte^! Jsj«d| after the flesh ypth 


pi ophetic promises. * Be<bere Sleclsireb (hit .this position does hot 
*t pcnJ on any external rite, but on 'a personal disjtositjon (Gal 
"• 7 v '. r S, * 6 > WdL ill. a, 3 : eft Rev, Hi. s>\ 

89. inwardly : lit. ‘in secret* (Matt. vi. 4;.' Cf 1 Pet. hi 4. 
the hidden man of the heart.* t, 
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the spirit, not in the jetter ; whose praise i^f not of men, 
hut of God- 

w i 

AVhaf advantage then hath the Jew it or what is the B 3 

the spirit, . . . the lettcf, * Che same contrast is found in 
vii. 6 and a Cor. iii» 6~8f Jr> The i letter ’ moans the outward 
ri^e ; (a) the ‘spirit’ the inward disposition of submission to God 
1 Deufi x. 16; Jer. iv. 4, lx. 26 ; Ezek. xliv. 7 ; Acts vii. 51'. 

Praia#. There is n play on words here. J0W’ is derived 
from Judah, aft? Jutfah means * praise ’[Gon, xxix,*, xlix. 8 : cf. 

1 1 <^5. xiv. 8 ; Ephfaim nfl^ps * faithfulness * ). ’ * 

(*v, iii*> j-8. Jvo bhjfttion,'. valid. Paul's* conclusion^ tiiat Jew 
ami Gcntifc liage alike failed, and arc »both subject to Godt> 

• lodgement, shorts from the Jewish standpoint 'open to several 
objections which may nave; presented themselves to Paul’s own 
mind, as he was developing his argument, o» may more probably 
hayc been brought forward by those engaged in controversy with 
Paul. Theft# ohjecticrts arc : [1) The Jew loses all advantage ol 
his nationality; (£) the unbelief of the Jews has led to God's 
cancelling His promises ; (3) the unbelief which ^vhibit^ only 
the more clearly God’s faithfulness cannot be blameworthy 01 
lu.stly punished ; > (4 ) evil which has good for its result, to 
generalize the principle involved in the preceding particular 
instancy dots not deserve condemnation. • With each of these 
objections ‘ Paul in turn deals, (a) The Jew is not deprived ol 
1 very advantage^ for Ije has still many privileges, one of these 
•icing his possession of the promises of God regarding tlu 
Mtssmh (f, 3). | [In. chapter fee. 4, 5, Paul |ives a fuller lift of 
these privilege 1 ! 3 in 'ad. 28-33 ho shews what advantage to tlu 
Jew his possession of these, promises will ultfhmtdy prove; in 
xv. 8 he statue 1 that toVonfinjj these promises ‘Christ hath been 
made a mimstef.'oFVh^ circumcision, ’ j ( p ) The Jews’ unbelicl 
does not lead Gbd tQ.jCatcel Hte promises, (or wbatOfer nign may 
do, God will vjncRcato ftk fidelity, and at the bar ol history drill 
by man’s jpwn cohfe'ssioh he Acknowledged righteous (3, 4}. 
t) ^everfneltks, Gpd*$«;'fulfiim«tpt of His promises in spite of 
marrs unbelief,* ngy if fey be>‘eveu by means of ‘that unbelief, 
does not cxCpBO it> ano' doek hot*«endeV God’s punfcihutcnt unjust ; 
lor God’s action' ifinat always bc «rightcous, asJptherwi: c IJe 
1 ould not bo the^udgppf the would (§♦ &).- ,{d', There can be only 
>U served condcgHnatiph oaAhose who, professing to carry U> its 
logical conclusion this statement, (justify a wropg action for 
•1 right end, arid attribute such reasoning to the Appstle himsrll 
7, 8 . Although the rhetorical form is not strictly observed, yet 

1 2 
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• ti l 

2 profit of circumcision ? Much evfry way : first of all, 

3 that they were, intrusted with the orkelec of God. For 
what if some were without .faith, | .shall their want? of faith 

/make, dj; ttonfc 'djiect: ; lb$ faijth.M|h®sk of: Qod ? God 
forbid : yea v lef ' &od bo* ttue/ but every man 
a liar : as it is written, 

-- ' ■ Ll r - --A---- — — -S — ,--w . •- 

the logical method of the passage 'is a question by |n assumed 
Jewish objector, followedcby the Apostl<$s answer,. 

1 . advgatAfe : lit. ‘ what Access of privilege.’. ■ ; . 

2 . first of all. Paul mentions ph^^vantage 1 or profit, ,tnd 

then breaks off abruptly. As by the of «Gtfd. he probably 

means , especially, the various pfomiseS made by .^pla to His 
people, the fiientiog of 'these at once suggests another objection. 
The promises made to the Jews, had- ho®, been fulfilled for the 
Jews (ix. 4 ), ’ \-zt . 

3. The argument funs thus : As the premises were; given to the 
Jews, they must be fulfilled for the J ews, else, Godins canceled 
them, and so is proved unfaithful. So reasons ^ assumed Jewish 
objector. Paul’s answer.; is that this reasoning must be declared 
false, and Ciud must be left free to. fulfil His promises jn any way 
He, may please. However untnie man’s reasonings may be 
made to appear, God’s character mu$t at any cost be vindicated. 

ifidth . . . faithfulness : the , sam^Greek ,wohi is. used in' 
•both cases, and may have eitheremeaning. POssibly.in this 
passage we should render the word * faithfulness,’ in. both places, 
the Jews being blamed not for unbelief <hut -for failure in their 
duty. Tmlhe irocc^jrp cci^kiiUy.^oral failure that 

is lAnderaned, and nothing lias iw ; yet .been said about Jewish 
unbelief. As these verses, however, deal with - to* fulfilment of 
God’s promises, in which God shews Hise- faithfulness, what wc 
should expect as required in nta#^o tfiaGhe' mSy enjoy this 
fulfilment is * faith,’ as trust in God’s faithfulaess. Probably then 
the R.V. rendering is in both cases righpS 

4. 0 od forbid: lit. ‘be, it not so/ ' J^iswiththis phrase Paul 

always rejects, any objection tq his argument which&qems to v him 
pernicious or. profane. • v . *.-/ 

true . . . liar. God must be, leftvfree, to ,< vindicate His 
faithfulness* im whatever way ihay seem good -it) Him, even 
although that method shodld conbradict i^l man’s calculations 
. and expectations. / v : - r 

*s it hr written, ;.(r.) The words that follow ate taken from 
the Greek version of Psalm li. 4 . The changes- in the Greek 
version rep«s*fit God as on His trial in His dealings with the 
Psalmist. jaEtg as .vindicated in His character; ( 3 ) According to 
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That thou mightest be justified f in thy words, 

Anji mighfest* prevail when thou coftiest into judge- 
ment. ;* 

But if our unrighteousness pommepdeth the righteous- 5 
ness of God, what shill Jre lay? Is God. unrighteous 
who visifeth withwratn^YI speaH after the manner of 

— -m- . . . „ 

the common view this Psalm was composed by David, after his 
sin with Bathi&eba ha<# b<?en retake# and punished ; and the 
thought of the verse is fiat One*effect of sin is totnsplay all the 
meue Clearly fjod's rightwUsness and justice in the punishment 
Hr* inflicts vitpoif itr.-Kvelx if we cannot &q definitely fix the 
occasion bfrtWPSahri, the truth thus sta^pd remains unchanged. 

» ■ 3) The thearapjf Paid gives the words is this? God Overrules all 
evil so as- to justify IJte jfiethod anti vindicate fHls character at 
the bar of history. ■ 

S.tmrighteouBnessY a More general term than unbelief, as 
righteousness is also glare general than faithfulness. Paul gene- 
ralizes the argument. There are two syllogisms implied, although 
the arguir^nt is in condensed form : (x) A judge must be righteous. 
God is a. judge. Therefore God is righteous. (a)‘ Rfghtedlisncss 
includes faithfulness. God is righteous. Therefore God is also 
faithful. . .. 

righteousness of ftod. Is the phrase, used here generally 
for the mortit'petfOction of the Divine character, or is it- Used in' 
the distiriOtivOly Pauline sense, discussed in note.oW.iJ X7? ,vThe 
latter meaning i# n& jftapdsgible. . The argument would be then 
as follow^ : Ofguan which is the occasion of^and 

reason foi^ tfite4wel0&&h -oflpfe’ righteousness of God in accepting 
sinners, why^should God punish sin, and the sinner regard him- 
self as blameworthy ?* 4 The context makes this sense, however, 
improbable, as Iffesijs here; Sating the objection a Jew might be 
supposed to put jforwjfd, ■ and a Jewish objector .gould not be 
presented using the plfrase riot in the common Jewish, but rfhe 
distinctively (Pauline Sewsfet . . 

swhat shall we nay? .Another phrase which, *iike‘ God 
forbid,’ is pocuffar to this ^Epistle, and is used to Carry ' on the 
argument <groj|f point poiniji 

Xs God nnilghtaujoa 7 'The objector’s questioii should properly 
be,, 1 Is not God flnrighteous V io Which the proper answer woififl 
be, ‘Yes, Hejs.’ But 1 Pant, probably from a Sense of reverence, 
puts flic question so thafH'tlie answer to be expected is *No.’ 
He thus sacrificed IdietoricSi form to pious feeling. ; 

who vigiteth with wrath ! Hi. ‘the inflicter ot the anger,* 
referring to the last judgement. ' 
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6 men.) God* for^id^ for, then hqyf shall Gorl judge the 

7 world? '.'But/ . .Tf th^ ;^uth/.of God* through , my lie 

abounded *teto p^jjflSb- ■ still 'judged as 

- 

X speak afte»$he manner ofWen. This is another character- 
istic Pauline phrase, u$ed wI*tfWh& apaJhgy ; between things 
human and Divine seems for his sens*, of. reverence tefhave ty\en 
carried so far as to need some sort of apology. V.!' r , 

«. how shall God judge the wyrlft? . It was af theological 
axiom for P^jl fcnd, those wifh whom hg^jis ar^aiiig. that there 
was to bfif a j^dgement of the woVldbwffitd. An^hing that made 
. it imposs^lO/id^maintain this cGnvicti^'npist o^jiied. If Rod 
be convicted of injustice i» Hisdealings ’’V^p.^en ia history, His 
jjfture judgment cannot' be ! .retied • ojt 4 ''the very 

foundations! of ^oral re8poQSit^!ity.^o«}a.;^ln»i|i^^.* ; .;But as' 
God ^will judg^tho world He\ca»ig>t in. any. of His 

dealings. . Diyestin^this conception of a JWvte^. judgement of all 
figurative forms, derived from human law-courts, and ©oncehgng 
,the Divine judgement as unceasingly and unfalteringly, exercised 
' through the moral order* of the world . which God has established 
and tpainta^ns— a moral order which punishes sin by. .its con- 
sequences outward and ihwafd, and fOTvVar^ rightedusness by its 
effects" oh character and cohditioh^tliB ^fatE itn^y he regarded as 

axio»n^tjl|-fifnr.wS', ; e^eh' as ft was’ 

, the World: all mankind. .'c-. -‘i ‘ • 

9, 8. in -verses 5 an^l 6 the question wtjqs ..^n^p^c^./rom 4 ® ie 
sidthof God, ;,If man's sin dispia^ ^^s^^hti^sfecsB^ihow can 
God be just ah ppnisbii^T ' .Ih' yfcrpe y maff is taken, 
andcPauK from ‘in&ives. of delicacy,*’ rqpgs^te^Bityelf and not 
his opponentas arguing thus. If my unbehfcf sheVt* God’s fidelity, 
what blame attaches to me?, But in ve|se.;8. the; argument. is 
somcwiiat complicated by Ihq, . intyoduefiah f jo^>,A. '.consideration 
apart from . the immediate subject ; of discuss/bn, .“(Paul's doctrine 
of justification by faith aloi^e apart frdmij^rks Jiad been, objected 
to'qn the ground that at encouraged l ?cqntinuance in sin (this 
objection js dealt with ifuUy^ifc chap. >vi).;. Paul* here so fiu 
anticipated this discussion, itaasmUchiia* thecharge brought ag&insi 
him resembles thfc exrus£,tnade by fiis 0evws}i. : qbjd/tor, if evirmay 
prove a maanfUof ‘good, it ' ; j£s nejf&er,, td^be [blaris'd «nor to b<- 
punished, but rather . thay be,.. d0xie.:'Hi3 r '8o1e answer is that 
alike the man who makes Such/arcexdusefor-his uiibelief and the 
* man .who makes such a charge agaiii^himself^Panl) -deserve all 
the condemnation that may fall oiithehl 
7. truth infidelity of God to His promises, .. 
lies Virtual deniar of t^d prbmises by iinbfslief in their 
fulfilment. 
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a sinner? and why not j^as we be sla^ertfusly reported, s 
and as, spine affin£. thift^we .sajQ, I4t*us do. evil, that 
good may *come ? whcKe^ondepriatipn is just , " 

What then?, "are. we , in* worse case than they?' No, 9 


8 . aad_ w&y ttot . 1 f Hc>u- f ts art . omission hen?; .which may bo 
supplied m oot; QptwpwayS. - .(j) And why should we not say. 
f a) And why shouldwe not do evil. There is tto great difference 
in the sense. In the? former ca. 5 p veyse 7 affords, the justifica-, 
tion for the sajirjg wltf which the %Vpostle 'ischgr^edjalsely ; in 
tl*; latter case;yprse 7 . ofSirs an excuse for theactiou which the 
Apostle is falsely accused as'jjustifying. ■; . • . 

oo*5t««dtation' r hefter, * judgement,’ if ‘judged’ is kept in verse 
7 ; or .if‘^oh$emnatio|f is kept, here, ‘ coAdengaed* Itodld bo rehd 
in verse 1 ?. f\ 4he e isaiine#'wbrd is used in both cakes, arid theforcc 
of the argument ts Wje^eaed by a different rendering. ■ . 

<v) iii. 9 - 36 . ■ The ScHpiurf- proof of the fact.. ; As hone of the 
objections which th% J eW may bring forward against the judge- 
ment pr^hdunce&Jpn Juin’ '. as alike sinful with the Gentile are valid, 
tho charjjp stantjfeAand' it can beconfirmed by the testftndhy of 
tb(P Scripthtes/^nich in varying language, yet , with ^uniform 
piirposc, Tepreseht all mien as depraved, estranged from God. 
oppose# tp one another, (p) Although greater privilege involves 
greater re^oiMjflity, fftd 'SO the Jew majj appear to have even 
less reason than the Gentile; to expect exemption from judgement, 
yet all the argument, demands, and Paul desires to do, is to assert 
that all men, wfthoht*exception, are sinners f verse 9 ). ( 6 ) The 
Scriptures - shejp thki- ^trough ignorance of God ail mcu.h&vi- 
morally bjgcdhie*' Wj&rS&’rhavfc - sunk into manifold forms of sin. 
deceit, malit*, violence, arid have at last lostaall' sense of moral 
restraint To tjie Jew, as the possessor of the law. 

this declaration ofi«plwfersal sinfulness has immediate reference ; 
the law awakens; thejSeiise of sinfulness, it announces God’s 
judgement, Us forbids dfl. self-confidence,: but it offeis uo mai* tlie 
prospect of gcijuitthl or. reW^ird^tg, ao). -. 'y * 

I« this passage ,I?sud ^dHfjpns his iargument by ankfipeal to the 
Scifptures. whlch'for 'all his Raders Were, ahsolutely. authoritative. 
He. comlgngf a trtpiflber.'sc^ Quoting tlicm 

exactly, ?ometime8f'iiit'f , 6ddciDg inpi}i.fip^H$hS;t,o^i , it hfe pirposc. 
TJjpn having giVendhis prpdf he affirmk'the lycgriUve' cbneh sion - 
no mail' righteous^- whiefy'prepares ’ for his positive declaration- • 
righteousness fdrialtW Christ— which js expounded in the next 
section. The did system of law J bap failed the world neecs, and 
is ready for, the new system' of grace. One Cannot understand fm 
what reason the Revisers did" riot end one patpgraph at verse ji . 
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m no wise : 'for we before laid to the charge both of 
so Jews and Greeks,' that they are all under sin ; as it is 
written, 

. .... - w — 

and begin another at verse a*} Jjtr one subject is ended with 
verse 20, and another is begun Wnfhfcerte a^u 
8. what than (follows)'? Another^ ''Raul’s phrases to express 
a transition in his argument. ' 

are we in worse case than they? or, ' do We excuse our- 
selves*’ (mares) Both phrase^are possiWo render/ings of a single 
Greek wc»d, qhe meaning of Which it is very difficult to 
Against the rendering of the margin a grammatical objection may 
be brought. The rendering of the text is adopted by masy of the 
bm-t scholars^, but the context seems to be against, jt. At Paul has 
jsserted in verse aShat the Jew, as compared witty' the Gentile, 
has much advantage every way, is he,tikely in verse 9 to suggest 
that the Jew may be,jn worse case than the Gentile ? Yes, if we 
distinguish the respects in which the comparison is made in each 
case. The Jew has undoubtedly the advantage in hiS historical 
position and function. But inasmuch as greater’ privilege involves 
greater responsibility, the Jew’s failure may bring pn himua severer 
•loom than tne failure of the Gentile. In this way the Jew may 
be, not in Spite of, but because of, his advantage, in worse case 
than the $entilc. The rendering of th£ A, V., ‘Are we bettei 
than they?’ gives thesword a meaning contrary \o usage. 

JTo, Is so wise. This is not an absolute denial of tlu 
question asked, but a peremptory refusal to discuss it. It is not 
hi", inlentioh to prove the superiority oT Gentile to Jew in 
contesting the superiority of the < Jew to the Gewftie. What he 
aims at is to shew their equality in milt. ’ 

under ala. The Greek suggests motion, fallen under sin.’ 
This is the first occurrence of the word tfsln,’ which is found 
nearly fifty times in the first eight chdpfcMV While the Greek 
word means ‘ missing the mark/ Paul atf rashes a positive signifi- 
cance to thceterm. He does not conceive sin primarily as an 
individual act or personal habit, <‘He personifies sin* as the per- 
manent and universal source of all* sinningl Through Adam’s 
disobedience it entered into the world, and brought death as its 
companion fv.ja). It benccsrorth irtsigrfs 'over thdtfaue (v. ar, 
vi v 1 a) ; it abounds (v. ao) ; shhaS do 5 )inieni(vi., 14) } it makes 
all mankind its slaves (vi. 6 , ao, vij, 14) j it administers a law 
vn. 23) j it pays the wages of death (vi. 93) ; it. fakes up its 
abode in the individual man (viv. ,>17, ao), especially in his 
flesh (viii. 3) $ it makes his body its instrument (vi. 6) ; it may 
""come dormant, but the lavf revives it (vii. 9 ) ; and it takt s 
* 1 a don ft otd the commandment to provoke the will to b’eah the 
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There is none righteous, no,, not one ; 

There is nfine* tfiat understandeth, 

There is none that seeketh aftenGofl : 

- " I*, ' P* V ‘ fi , - , ■'*, . i. 

They have all turned, aside, they are together t2 

become unprofitable. 



law (vH. S)i Ail the law can do is to bring the consciousness of 
sin, and e\fcn to provoke sin : i,t cannot deliver from sin. But 
the believeris ieadto sin (Vi, a, nj^slid so .freed from its law, 
dominion, power, servitude (vi. 7*, The first sin, •ajftb* violation 
of i pdsitive cqpnnandmentf was a ‘ transgression ’ or a £ trespass' 

.a |oing<ivfe%the*j|ine ,or a- felling away v. 14, 13).; 'until the law 
was given lt> mankind sin was not imputed, as guilt (w i^j), but '-vs 
psoon as the 1’^* cam^sm was reckoned as transgression, an*$t 
so incurred cohdemnatlbn *(iv. 15). Paul in his doctrine of sin 
recognises* the dependence of the. individual ipan on. the race ; he 
inherits th© tenderiCy to siK,.his environment evokes and develops 
that tendency; temptftionf and allurements to sin. come to each 
man from his fellow men ; the solidarity of the race gives to sin 
its permanence and universality. There is nothing in Paul’s 
doctrine of sin Untrue to the facts of human experieirce, , To the 
history of sin in die world, as he gives it, we must, return in the 
notetr.on - ■' •' 

lo. as, it ^’•wtl^tW.^i-This series of, quotations' is ipade 
up as follows : . Pse. xiv 1-3 (verse 1 freely quoted, a abridged, 
j exactly); v, 9 (exactly), cxL 3 (exactly), x. 7 (freely) ; Isa. lix. 

7, 8 (abridged); Ps,. x'xxyL.x (exactly). All these quotations are 
from the fereek J^ersioh; As the first of the quotations is intended 
ns a general desrriptioh, it is, ^therefore, apposite as a scriptural 
proof of the proposition off universal sinfulness. JBut as the second, 
third, and ^fegirth' , quotations,, are descriptive of the Psalmist’s 
oppressors, as tlie*jfifth( from Isaiah . is applied to the con- 
temporaries of the. |nropTet as affording a reajsori for the captivity’, 
and as the sixth.isexpjfcsdy assigned to the wicke^, all mpst»be 
taken as illustrations rather thanias proofs qf the Apostle’s thesis. 

'ffltero is none 3 figlit 9 tmjL no , not one,' This is probably not 
a general statement -'by* FauF'hiuisidf introducing the, scries of 
quotationSj»bi^f is inteftdp 4 .to.be annotation from^Psexiv. i, last 
clause. The change Paul makes is eqpily explained ;. it isf intended 
to taring the passage intojppre dose connexion with his argumeftt 
about the righteousnca&,'whtch hone can attain by works 4 but 
which all must receivd^tr’feith. . . 

IX. Paul has abridged 'Ps. xiv. st^ 

18 . Quoted from Ps.'; kiv. 3 
together: one and all. .. 
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'I here ft none that doeth gcod, ro not so much 
as one : 0 

i- Their throat is an open sepulchre , 

With their torques thejydiave.used dpreit : 

The poison of asps is : 

i , Whose mouth isfull of curl* ng and bitterness • 

15 Their feet are swift to shed blood ; 

iC Destruction and knisery arcri%theu Wj&ys; 

T h And'wtf way of peace fiave^h&y nof known : ' 

18 There is no (ear of God before their eyes. 

n) ^ Now w<? know that what things soever th'e'law saith, 

heoome unprofitable : the Hebrew means *to 'go bad, 

* become sour,’ Hkc^nilk. 

13. Quoted from Ps. v. 9. 

open sepulchre: a yawning pit, notpnly into Which a man 
may tall, but also fiom which come pestilent vapours. 

used deceit. The sense of the Hebrew is ‘theiiulongur do 
they bake smooth * (R. V. margin). Paul follows the LXX, whu It 
here corresponds closely with the Hebrew. The last clause of 
the verse is quoted from Ps. cM 3. / 

under their li^e. The poison-bj^r of thehserpeut is pbci d 
as here described, and the vennirt is connceted not with tin 
forked tongue, but with the bite. , 

14. Paul here quotes freely the Greek Version 1 of Ps. 7. 1 In 

Hebrew has i deceit * for the Greek bitterness. 

15-17. Paul quotes freely from Jjbe Greek version of IsA. Its. 7. 8 

19. Quoted from Ps. xxxvi. i. 'Paul begins this set of quota 
tions with a general statement mm’s rinrabesfe, builftn describe s 
some of its manifestations, and here kef closes with on indication 
of thcorigin of sin- -wickedness springs mom godlessness, even a 
in j8, 3a, jmbOraHty is U-aCed back tp molatry.'* 

19. the law. Is this the law ctrictly.so Called, Ihe Pentateuch, 
or the O.T. generally, which was divided 1 mtoUhree collemions 
of books, entitled law prophets, 4hd writings ? NBat the full title 
law, prophets; And writings yeas net usually usen^and all three 
divirions might be referred, CO Hinder title law, or bw and 
prophets If wc understand *ibe bW ’ here m meaning only tin 
> first division of the* jewlSh is not the law that 

spicks in *h£ .preceding quotations, as name of them is from th< 
Pmtatcuch ; but to the testimony of the writings (Fsalmsl and 
tlw prophets (Isaiah regardmg universal human sinfulness thi 
im non adds Hy d<< biaiion regarding the necessary connexion 
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it speakeiti to them fchat are undt'i the law* that etory 
mouth ljiay be .stopped, and all the world?may he brought 
under the judgement of. (rod: because *by the works oi 
the law shall no flesh be! justijjed in his sight : for thiough 
the law cometh thp kryrw’/dgt? of sin. .But now apart 

_ — —-.■■■■ ( - • » ■ t«- — — — 

L>« Tvyrn sm and pc nalfy, guilt and judaoiuent, not in an express 
([uotat,on,*iut in the Apostle’s own summing up of the teaching 
of the law. If .howevcjl tlfc law is us#-d for the O.T. generally, 
thyi all tlic previous quotations arc included in wJiij tljr law says 
( specially to those under the law, that is, the Jews. The in 
u lftion *f tho law’s testimony is to produce a conviction ot guilt, 
and so arfluse ' ah exportation of judgement. The Jdws of ill 
nations had 1 fist ex fuse for ignorance of mart’s sinRilness, quin 
and judgement. Whether we can adopt this latter interpi elation 
or not depends on, the probability of Paul’s paving used ‘law * m 
tiijf. extended sense. Against the assumption it has been aigued, 

1 I hat Paul only once uses law as equivalent to tlie O. T. t 1 O01. 
' iv. 141 , where he Ifc quoting Isa. a.xv1u. 1 1) ; 1 2) tliat in tin phra t 
• unJei the law,' law must be used in the restricted sense ; and v 3 
that in verse ax, in the phrase ‘ the law and the prftphetsV Pan! 

< xpressly distinguishes the law from the prophets. But thesi 
object'ons may be satisfactorily met. (1 1 If Paul once uses law 
m the wider seflse, he Sftay do so again. (2) lie may pass from 
one sense of a word ti> another. (3, The description ot the 0. 1 . 
in the N. T. writings varies, and we need not look for uniformity 
It is not improbable tifen that Paul describes the quotation* from 
the Psalms and (Isaiah as the testimony of the law 

saith . . . spe&ksth: the Greek words thus renderea dis 
tmguish the mental content from the physical utterance of speech 
stoppers left wifjjout excuse t,ii. ii. 

30. As ilbe la# iganCbring ohly conviction of^sin, but cannot 
enable a man 'to resist *ih, and so to fulfil all the demands of the 
law as to be acquitted in God's judgement, every man, is, left 
under condemnation liable to punishment. ( 

■J/Vorks of the law j stic^ works as are commanded by the law . 
flesh: a -Hebrew wsfltfdr.a pju& in hjs creatufely weakness a . 
distingu i*iie</from Gd 4 * • ritere theire no snggestirgi Or ’he dis- 
tinctively Pauline sense of the w^ord, fo whicB attention "’will 
afterwards be called! ' , < • * 

knowledge. The GfcCk word means full, clear, ac equate, 
knowledge : law' de^lops* conscience, Tlje statement fif tin 
function of the law to awaken consciousness of sin, and of thr 
impotence of the law In enforcing ’its demands in this twentieth 
ve 1 e ij, 1 >a‘ed here on the testimony of Scriptun to man’s sinful 
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from the laws righteousness of God* hath been manifested, 

being witnessed by the law and the .prophets ; $ven the 

— 

ness. It is a deduction from facts thus attested. Because the law 
has not been obeyed, therefore, ircannot be obeyed. A psycho* 
logical demonstration of this 'dedafetioD, is*rffered by Paul in vii. 
7-25, in which he assumes that huS&wft experience is typical of 
that of the race. Here ends the proof that righteousness ijas not 
been hitherto attained, and that, therefore, God's wrafh # is awaiting 
the world, unless some cAher method of righteousness than that 
of obedience/ito law can Be discovered. T It is tlV v Apostle’s con- 
sciousness orbiVing discovered this nfw method of righteonsn ;ss 
that has for him put beyond all doubt, whatever«th^ failure of the 
old method. And it is in order that others may j>e l?d to adopt 
t v e new npthod ; that he 
conscience of all men this 
method of righteousness. 

(a) iii. ax-31. Righteousness provided in Clfftsh, (a) In the new 
order, God Himself provides righteousness for man. (t) It is 
apart from the law, yet is borne witness to by law and prophets 
< 2T). (a) As all have need of it, it is a free gift to all who believe 
in ChAst (bd; 23). (3) Unifiers paraon to all as part of a complete 
deliverance^ in Christ from the power, the guilt, the doom of sin 
(4) It has been secured by the atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
in which God so cleanly and fully display^ His edhdemnation and 
punishment of sin as to remove any doubt about His attitude to 
sin, which might be due to His patience with the sins which He 
passed over Without due judgement in ‘’times? past, or which 
might be encouraged by the pardon which hie, now offers to the 
sinful (25', 36). (b) From these characteristics; cif God’s righteous- 


so faithfully presses home on the 
failure. He ptfef disjpfoys the new 


equally are regarded by God, and are £ajhabfe jcif me faith which 
claims it (fltygart. (c) The objection that 'the v&tfi? and authority 
of the law afe ueh^d in tbe dfcopand for faitbaloneis riot valid, 
as it wilt be shewri- subsequently/that tfris new method coit^rm* 
the old ,{31). • ” ‘ 

21. Xmt o»ow: M t^Jbgsfodl Ntpnfrast ; not 

only two states^thd'sfate^^r are opposed, 

btft also twb periods. tKepaflM h«%^,'<mdj^(ie pdtdbd after, Christ. 
The practice of Christendom to reckon years from She supposed 
date of Christ's, biirth , is its ’te^Sn^^'W.t&e''jE7e%taess of the 
chahge in the^worlcTs history Cbrisb has mad^. 

0 l the law : not dependenfcon, or subordinate to, the 


law. but as an" alternative to,’ nay even a substitute for, the law. 
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righteofisncs^ of God 4 through faith in Jesiy? Christ unto 

Huo Aeration of the new from the old order appears m two 
* ipivK (?) The sacrifice of Christ, by which the new ordei 
was instituted (i Cor* xi. 25), was not in anyway provided f r> r, 
irqmrrd by, or in accordance fcith the statutes or institutions of 
tin law. (2) The law w§s c 'olislfed for all believers, and faith 
m Christ took its place. * 

• r jghteousAess of God, See the extended note on i. 17. Here 
the dhvinf condition, which had to be fulfilled before this 
righteousness could be revealed— rfhe sacrifice of Christ — is for 
the first time miction ec/fv. 25) > ariH flit* human ejndjtion of its 
appropriation — faith— is repeated, and now more clearly defined as 
ils^bject is gften (v. 22$. • 

manifested. This verb is used in the N, 1 . especially ol 
the Incarnation as a counsel of the invisible God grad tally rcaliz* J 
in human history andothus. made visible to man ( 1 Tun. iii. 16; 
Hob. ix, 26; r Pet i. ao;*i John iii. 5, 8 k The same term is 
applied to Christ's appearances after Ins R correction fMaik xvi. 
1 - 3 ? 14; John xxi. 14^ and at his Second Advent i 1 Pet. v. 4 and 
1 John ii. 28, iii.* si; The grace of God is manifested in the 
ippearing of Christ ^2 Tim. i. 10}, and ‘eternal life’ in his 
Incarnation (i John i. 2). 

witnessed. While independent of law, tins righteousness 
was prepared for by law in ritual types, prophetic predictions, 
the religious ncfessitiesi#and aspirations developed in Hebrew 
history (see i. 2). 

22. faith, in Jesus Christ: or, * faith ol Jtsir, Christ.’ Tin 
Greek has the gonitivc*case, which is capable of txpitssing cith< \ 
the object or tlnj possessor of the faith. While it has generally 
been taken for granted tlmi the meaning must be the faith oT the 
believers in Christ, it has been recently maintained that what 1 > 
meant irf the ’faith whijh Christ himself exercised, which liore him 
through the tfial ofthc # cross!’ which is the significant and valuable 
spiritual and ethicaP elrlnent in his sacrifice, without which his 
i dcath could not have been offered as an acceptable sacrifice unto 
God, and which must Be reproduced in the believers experience 
that be may benefit by the atonement made by Christ. Probably 
in H&b. xii. 2 Jjpfus is set bdfore us as the great example of faith 
in his sacrifice. Certainly, !?aul recognizes the spiritual and 
ethical clSmftnt in the sacrifice of Christ, and* insists on the 
reproduction ofaChrllts expericncfi in the believer, as will be 
shdwn in the notes on vi, t-n. The faith of which Christ is the 
object appropriates Cttrist in his fullness, claims as motive* and 
type all Christ experienced,, endured, accomplished ; so that 
a fully developed faith in Christ includes the fafth ui Christ 
11 ns interpretation— faith oi Christ - si crnismadnnssiblc, liowevtr, 
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all them that believe ; (ox there is no distinction ; for 

I ' n 

4 all have sinned* and fall short of the gJory of God ; being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption th?t 

in some of the passages in whjlch the phrase occurs, and there- 
lore must' ho held improbabler* \ , 

unto «XU Some ^nc;jent al^p%ie^add * and upon air 
. niarg.); but tins seems to be a r<m;bihahon cfctwo alternative 
readings, fi Unto 9 expresses the destination of the ? righteOu£ness 
of God for $11; ‘upon/ its inclusion of all. '• 

no distinction: a g&pqp hack to tlfy; argument in ii. i-j6. 

23. This v^fse again states the conclusion of the previous 
argument,' u 18 — iii. 20. It gives /reason /on the statement 
of the previous verse; a universal disease idetnands a '-universal 
jHtmedy ; impartial grace corresponds with impartial judgement. 

fail short. '1 he Greek word use*-] here is rendered • to be in * 
want' (Luke xv. 1.4) ; i to suffer nee<}' iv. IQ) { and ‘being 

destitute* (Heb. xi.<37^ The torm of the 'verb expresses not oniy 
the fact, but also the feeling. Not only has r^an failed through 
sin, but he knows his Jogs. * ■ 

the glory of God, The word * glory’ has two altogether 
distinct lisep in the N.T,, (r) Came, honour,* reputation, from its 
original meaning in classical Greek * opinion (z) brightness in 
the Greek version of the O. T., as the verb from which the word 
is derived may mean to seem, or tb.afmear, as .well as to think, 
or to imagine, the sense from which the meaning of the noun 
* opinion ' is derived. In the sense of brightness the word is used 
for (a) the manifestation of God’s presence in the Tabernacle, 
the Shekinah ; (4) the Divide perfection 4s expressed in this 
visible splendour; ,(c) the holiness and blessedness pf God, which 
man in Christ i$ called to sharc^ and which In man's resurrection 
body will be she^vn in outward brightness. If- assume the 
first sense. Jiere, then what this -yewe‘ 'aititij® is- thrall' mankind 
jis sinful has failed to gain God's approval, uftd instead lies under 
His condemnation. If we take the second* sense, then the meaning 
'is (that man* has, failed to , attain *iq any $hare in the personal 
perfection of God for which ^ destined; ;,'He*h&s lost the 

image and forfeited the likeness pf pr&pect 

in the future of recovering ■' tills' is in this 

passage dealing with man’s s'i&ndm$ lx\forpfGpa,--»ad-n the next 
vprserputs justification ini ithe f^ the Divine gift of 

redemption, the former sense more appropriate. But 

the Qorampn usage of the terni In ?the NriT. rathcF supports the 
latter. ‘ \ ■ . \ ' -i - 

24. beta# justified, (i) There is an ambiguity .about the 
grammatical construction, the participle stands here unconnected 
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is in Christ Jesus, whom God set forth to bt a propit ia- 

- ^ — ■ r 1 ' ri ■ ' ^ 

uith any finite verb. Four explanations are possible; (1) TIk 
participle depends on the finite verb ‘fall short* in the preceding 
verse, the, meaning being that because men need to be pardoned 
freely without any merit on thc% # part, the mode of their accep- 
tance before God intimates thv/r personal failure; because God 
forgives then/, though iu*clr- Vrving, *ws know that they have 
fallen short. s Tltis is, however, a strained explanation, (a) The 
participle equivalent to a finite verb co-ordinate with the 
preceding verb, and the sejise is /all .have sinned/ fall short, 
and arc justifies^ or cvra, £ ail Jiavin^ sinned and* fallen short 
arc -j unified.' WjSile the s^nse thus got is goocfjft is‘ doubtful 
whether Greek* grammar justifies such an explanation/ (3) The 
partiviplc*bggihs a new sentence and wc m At supply some finite 
verb froth the <*b*text ; but this is a violent expedient. (4) /Hu. 
•participle, although it isjin vhe nominative case, maybe regarded' 
as depending on £ all them that believe ’ in verse 22. although the 
accusative is there used, the nominative having been suggested by 
themearer nominative * all 9 in verse 23, while all the intervening 
words must be tafyni*as a parenthesis to explain, why all were 
included in God's intention. This is the best explanation, as the 
irregularity of construction is not infrequent in Paul's writing 
;see ii. 14, 15). (ii) The words * justify/* 4 justified,,* * justification, 
have been the subject of much controversy. There s&ems to be 
a glowing .agreement arrjmg scholars that £ to justify' means ‘to 
reckon, pronounce righteous/ If the person so reckoned, or 
pronounced righteous, is not actually righteous, then the word 
is equivalent tp •* forgive/ While in ii. 13 /justified * is used 
of persons * assumed, to be declared righteous^ because they have 
bee n proved righteous, yet PauPs use generally, as verse* 1 a6* 
iihews, implies that the declaration at righteousness does not 
refer to/ or assume apy righteousness in, th<? person justified* 
The term doe$ not :and*iannJ>t mean £ to make righteous ' in the 
sense of a moral cha%ge| v ; for (1) the whole class , of Greek verbs 
formed in the same way,/;s this verb is, from adjectives expressing 
•my moriff as distinguished from any physical quality, has the 
meaiy |*$fnot Sf making wprtby noly, righteous, but of rjetkoning. 
proW/ig, dectiri^l* (2) No* example has; yet been cited from 
classical literay/re white thq verb means * to make righteous.’ 
(3) In the version bf the O. T* it is usedah*ayS| br almost 

always, in a jift|i<aal sehse ; so alsoift the extra-canqpical Jewish 
lite&ture, and In the N. T. {Majfet xr. 19* xii/37^ Luke vii. 39-35. 
x. 2g ? xvi. 15, ^vdfi/i4^/bspecially Paul's wntihgs (Rom. ii? 13, 
»ii. 4 ; 1 Cor., iv.4 ; 1 Yhn.iiu ;f6), in passages which arc not 
concerned at all with Paul's distinctive doctrine. (4^ •Paul himself 
gives a definition of the term, \yhich excludes expressly th (/sense 
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tion, through faith, by his blood, to shew his righteousness, 

‘to make righteous’: iv. 5, ‘But to him that worke f ,h not, hut 
helieveth on him' that justifietli the ungodly, his faith is reckoned 
for righteousness/ Pauls doctrine of justification may be summed 
up in three propositions : (iv i^od reckons, ,or pronounces, or 
treats as righteous the ungodly Vho has no righteousness of his 
own to shew (iv. 5). *(2) It isxjslfaitn that is reckoned for 
righteousness ; faith in Christ is accepted instead\>f personal merit 
gained by good works (iv. 5). (3) This faith has Christ as its 

object (iii. 22), especially th$ propitiation which is in his blood 
(iii, 25 )• bfc^as such if results in a union wifA Christ so close* 
that ChnsC^jekperience of separation from sin and surrender to 
God is reproduced in the believer (vi. t-ji). (iii) The doctrine 
has been denounced as legalistic and even immoral* 'What has 
Lo be careiilly remembered is that Paul is not responsible for 
what a theological scholasticism or a popular evangelicalism may 
have made of his doctrine. He docs not represent God as de- 
ceiving Himself asPregards the actual moral condition of the man 
whom, in His grace, He forgives. God recognizes in His paVdon 
fully and clearly the fact that He is dealing with the ungodly 
who has no righteousness to commend him. Paul does not 
a ny vi here peak - of God's transferring Christ’s merits to us, am! 
then regarding us as though they were our own. There is no 
make-beli&ve, no legal fiction in Paul’s doctrine. If Christ’s 
righteousness could be transferred to ihe sinner, and become iri 
any sense his own, there would be no grace in, God's justification. 
If justice could accept such a transfer, then justice alone would 
pronounce the sentence of acquittal. Even human forgiveness 
means the treatment of a man not as he actuj*llj r is, not as he 
Tidily deserves, but as for some good reason we choose to treat 
him, as though he had not committed any offence against us. 
Why should not God forgive if man fe^ljs«that he may and ought 
to forgive? If forgiveness is not 1 to be r a bane but a blessing, 
there must of course: be genuine repei^anCe of sin and sincere 
resolve of amendment., But this is sectored in faith. God docs 
ndt impute 'righteousness, to unrighteous, but accepts 
instead of, righteousness, instead of a perfect fullflmenf-^f the 
whole Jaw, faith. * Faith is reckoned for right^asness/ In lor- 
giving, God’s intention is not to, allow ^ raan to t^l comfortable 
and happy while indifferent to, and indolent in, goodness; but 
to give a ra^p a fresh oppoftunity, a new 1 ability lo become holy 
and godly. Those whom God reckons righteous, He means also 
to make righteous; and the gradual process of saribtification can 
only begip with the initial act of justification. A man must be 
’relieved of burden of his guilt, he must be recalled from thr 
estrangement of his sin, , he must be -allowed to escape from 
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becausfe of the passipg over of the sins dohe aforetime, 

the hauBliiig shadows of his doom, before he* can with any con- 
fidence, courage, or constancy tread the upward path of goodness* 
unto God. The man who accents God's forgiveness in faith cannot 
mean to abuse it by continuance in sin, but must long for and 
welcome it as allowing fciin ‘!o make a fresh start on the new 
path of trustful^ loyal, amd devoted surrender to God. Paul, it is 
qifite pertain, knew of no saving faith that could claim justification 
but diso\*fli sanctification. To him faith was not only assent to 
what Christ had by his sacrifice *dom for man's salvation, but 
consent, constant; and a>mplete* to*alT that Chris'/ b^h is Spirit 
mighfcdo in transforming character. He knew otfno purpose of 
grace that stopped short at reckoning men jighteous, and did not 
go on to making them righteous. Paul was not a mere* Pharisee, 
desiring to be Acquitted of guilt, and to fie accepted with favom 
before God. *He wanted that ; but as more than a Pharisee, as 
a man who regarded his mdral task with intense seriousness, and 
sought to discharge it with genuine fidelity, fie wanted to become 
htfly, right in feeling^and motive as well as deed and word. He 
found in Christ no* only the gift of forgiveness, but also the power 
of holiness. If in his exposition he separates the two elements 
in his experience, justification and sanctification, it is*not bScause 
he supposes for a moment that a man can be truly justified who is 
not also being really sanctified ; but because his own position as a 
converted Pharisee contending against the survival of Pharisaism 
in the Christian Qhurch leads him to throw* into the foreground, 
to present in bold relief, the truth that God does not, as the 
Pharisees conceited. s!and aloof from man in his moral struggle, 
waiting only at^the end of the day, when the victory is yjon, 
to recognize merit and confer reward ; but that God is e 3 K* 
waiting to be gracious, so that the very first periling away from 
sin unto God meets, in£hrist v with God’s free forgiveness — a grace 
which is not* only tjie •promise, but also the power of the holi- 
ness, which is God’s* unchanging purpose for man, as it is man's 
unceasing duty to himself. 

fre^Sr: gratis, giit-wise. JThe same word as is rendered 
* wifh^fit a cause' (John xv. 25) : *in vain’ (Gal. ii. 21, A. V.; : 
‘for nought ' (^/Thess. iii. ^8), The word lays stress on the 
absence of all wnerit in*man. * * „ 

grace*: free favour, which man does not m£rit and cannot 
claim. The motive ofTChrist’s sacrifice and man's Salvador, is this 
undeserved love of God. Every theory of the atonement that puts 
justice in the tyace of grace is untrue to Paul’s teaching. 

redemption. It has been contended that as in classical 
Greek the verb from which the noun is formed do # es not mean 
‘to pay a ransom/ but ‘to release on ransom,' and in the LXX 
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26 in the forbearance of God ; for the . shewing, I say, of his 

the term is applieii to the deliverance from Egypt — ? case in 
' 'which there is no mention of a ransom— -therefore ‘redemption’’ 
means deliverance, simply excluding any reference to a ransom. 
While the indefinite sense is ig &oPie passages admissible, yet the 
more definite sense cannot be deWedr In,Exod, vi. 6, ‘1 will 
redeem you with a stretched out arrn^Virid with great judgements/ 
it is no straining of the sense to see in God’s deeds of judgement 
against the Egyptians, and deeds of help for his people,* the 
ransom of their deliverance. In Isai* xjiii. 3, which deals with 
the second grtj/t redemption &f God’s people, it W said distinctly, 
‘ 1 have given f’gypt as thy ransom, Ethiopia ai\d Seba for thee/ 
Christ himself declared that ‘the Soli of man* came not toibe 
mjnistered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
not on behzrtf, but instead of) many’ (Mark x. *45). Paul also 
affirms of ‘ tlie one mediator bctwce/i God and “man/ that he 
‘gave himself a ransom for air (1 Tim. ii. 6; while the word 
‘for* means 'on behalf’ of/ not ‘instead of' here, yet the word 
‘ransom’ in Greek is a compound word, ,and the first part* is 
the word meaning ‘ instead of’). Christians arc represented as 
‘bought’ :.2 Pet. ii. r, or ‘bought with a price’ (1 CJor. vi. 20, 
vii. 23), ov p,t purchased unto God’ with Christ’s blood (Rev. 
v. 9). The ransom Christ paid to ‘ redeem us from the curse of 
the law’ was 4 his having become a curse for us’ ( Gal. iii. r3’. 
Accordingly, we ‘were redeemed not^with corruptible things, 
with silver or gold, .' . . but with precious blood, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot’ (1 Pet i. 18, 19)/ 1 Jt is 
simply impossible to get rid of the concejVtion a ransom from 
thejff. T. Christian piety should surely be as wiling to consider 
g/atc fully ‘ all our redemption cost/ as to recognize confidently 
4 all our redemption won/ We need not press the metaphor of 
n demption to yield a theory of the atonement ; but the idea 
of Christ’s death as a ransom expresses’ the necessity of that 
death as the condition of man’s salvation, a£ required not only^ 
b .y i # he moral order of the world, but also |?y the holy will of God, 
which that moral order expresses, If the earliest thcdt v y of the 
atonement was wrong in asserting that the ransom "was ’Wjd to 
the devil, one of the latest speculations on the subject, that Christ 
paid the ransom to his brethren to secure their faii^», has as little 
support in the Scriptures. If we are to answer the question at 
all, vve must say the ransom' is paid to God, as the sacrifice of 
. Christ is presented unto God. This redemption, of which 
Christ’s death is the necessary condition, includes deliverance 
from sin’s guilt (justification j, power (sanctification), and curse 
(resurrection^, (viii. 23} ; it embraces forgiveness, holiness, and 
blessedness. 
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righteousness at thi* present season : tkat he might 

Christ Jesus. While the Person of Christ is here presented 
as the stage on which man’s redemption takes place, yet in the 
next \crse the death on Calvwy is fixed on as the act in which 
it is carried through. ^ 0 m 

J 25 . set fortli. T«he Gtrcc 1 word may also mean ' proposed to 
himself.’ * designed,’ ( puf polled/ a sen£e which would altogether 
agTcti*/vilh Paul’s teaching elsewhere (ix. n ; Eph. iii it ; 2 Tim. 
i. 9 N# : bn* the context suggests that il is the publicity of the 
sacrifice that is special^; ift view* 4 ^t forth’ is, therefore, the 
preferable rendering. 7 v Cf. Gal.* iii. # t, * before. wh/seieyes Jesus 
Christ was opemy set forth crucified,’ litei aily/‘ placarded as 
crucified’; also # ]ohn iii. f.p i as Moses lifted up the serpent in 
the wilderness’ that is, so that all the sufferers might s^c', k even 
so must the Son* of man be lifted upV * 

propitiation: or, * propitiatory.' The Greek word is usually 
a noun meaning ' the place or vehicle propitiation,’ but 
originally it is the neuter of an adjective, (i) In the LXX, 
ami Hob. ix. 5, k and # above it cherubim of glory overshadowing 
the. mercy-seat (Gr. the propitiatory V it stands for the lid of the 
ark of t^e covenant which on the Day of Atonement was 
sprinkled with the blood of the sacrifice, and 01T which the 
Shckinah, or glory of God, rested. In favour of so rendering the 
word here the following considerations have been advanced : 

( D Its conncxiorPivith ihd^phrase 1 in Ilis blood 1 ; (:?' its familiarity 
through the LXX#; , 3} its adoption by the Greek commentator ; 
(4 ) its appropriateness^ as the glory of the Divine Presence rests 
on Christ, as infant God graciously meets man, as his death is 
prefigured in tVe act which ended the seiviec of the l)^y of 
Atonement. Against this rendering, however, it is argued • 
that it is a strain on figurative language t<*. represent Christ 
as at once gricst, arid victyn, and place of sprinkling < Origen 
describes Christ j^opitiatorv t mcrcy-scat). and priest, and 
j victim which is offered for the people,’ and Hebrews represents 
Christ as. both priest ^and victim fix. *1-14, 23-v-x. 122% JLiiit 
not as ^mercy-seat") ; (2) that % it is the cross rather that is 
the tVTace of bipod-sprinkling — Calvary is God's 'tryst* with 
man ; (3; that/Jic publicity *of the Crucifixion is the prominent 
cons id crayon »*in the* contaxt, whereas the sprinkling of the 
mercy- seat was the ope act of worship which wrfk performed by 
tht^ high-priest ^xlone when withdrawn from the gaze of tfte 
people. The arguments both for and against this view are. 
ingenious rather than convincing, but on the whole it is improbable 
Paul would have introduced an allusion s$> obscure to the majority 
of his readers without some fuller explanation. «iP It lias also 
been proposed to understand the term in the sense of propitiatory 
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himself be just, and the justifier of him that hath faith 

, victim, but no distinct evidence of such use has been p/oduced, 
'Yet in favour of it is the consideration that Paul has been dealing', 
in the previous section, with the /sevelation of the Divine wrath 
against sin. It would suit this cbisjext that he should regard the 
death of Christ as shewing botflfctht Divine wrath and the 
appeasement of that wrafn. If he aftl hot think ,of the levitical 
sacrifices (and his references to the O. T. ritual system a^e ribt 
as frequent as we might have expected), he may hav<- thought, 
has been suggested, ofrsomfc of the h^man sacrifices to avert 
the angfir, er fe secure the faVour of the gods, fo/hd in Greek or 
Roman story, '^iii) There is evidence 1 that the t£ord was ujfcd as 
an adjective, and the^e docs seem ah advantage in taking the 
word in the-most general sense possible. Christ himself is set 

-<6rth by God as propitiatory in his blood. In whatever way the 
word itself is taken there can be no doubt^of the idea expressed. 
The death of Chrisf is that which renders God propitious to 
sinners, and it does this in its character as a sacrifice (i John 

ii. s, iv. io ; Heb. ii. 17. The same word ,*s not used in thefee 
passages, but words from the same root). 1 

through faith., by his blood : or, ‘ through faith in \ns blood/ 
Either by his blood is to be connected with propitiatory as that 
element in the revelation of Christ in respect of which he is set 
forth as propitiatory, or ‘ in his blood 9 is to be attached directly 
to faith as indicating that on which faitff 1 fixes ad 1 its object. The 
former is the preferable explanation, as it defines more clearly the 
idea of propitiatory ; the latter is of course involved in the former, 
for faith attaches itself necessarily to thkt in ‘which Christ is 
re w led as propitiatory. c 

•*** by bis blood, (i) The N. T. lays great stress on the blood 
of Christ in connexion with his work of redemption oj- propitiation 
(Eph. i. 7, ii. 13; Col. i. 20; Rom. y, 9; Beb. ix. 11-23; r Pet. 

i. 2, 19; 1 John i. 7, v. 6-8; Rev. i. 5,, v. r.9, vii. 14, xii. 11). 

This common witness of the apostles sc6ms even to go back to ( 
words of Jesus himself (Matt. xxvi. 28 ^ Mark xiv. 24). His 
death is represented as a sacrifice* the passover lamb>,(J^ n i. 29, 
xix. 36; 1 Cor. v. 7, 8), the sacrifice of the D<»y of AtofRfcaent 
(Heb. ii. 17, ix. 12, 14), the covenant sacrifice (l^eb. ix. 15-22 : 
cf. 1 Cor. x:. 25), and the sin-offering ;Heb. xiii. ii, 12; 1 Pet. 

iii. 18; perhaps also Rom, viii. 3). His death is related 

immediately to the forgiveness of sin (Matt, xxvi, 28 ; Acts v. 
3°, 3J ; j Cor. xv. 3 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; Eph. i. 7 ; Col. i. 14, 20 ; 

Titus ii. 14 ; Heb. i. 3, ix, 28, x. 12; 1 Pet. ii. 24, iii. 18; 1 John 

ii. 2, iv. 10 ; i. 5). * The author of the Hebrews even lays 

down the general principle, 1 without shedding of blood there is 
no remission' (ix. 22) ; and probably all the writers of the N.T. 
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in Jesus. Where then is the glorying? ]/ is excluded. 2 

1 _* 

jvould hAve agreed with him* We are not warranted in weakening 
the force of this testimony by the explanation that in sacrifice, 
the sprinkling of the blood on the altar, signifying the presentation 
of the life to God, was the im^ofaa^t matter, not the shedding of 
the.blood signifying#the dea f a of the victim ; for in the N, T. use 
of the sacrifice imagery it is the blcJbd-shedding, and not the 
biSod sprinkling alone, on which stress is often laid* The two 
ideas go together, for without the shedding there could not be 
the sprinkling of the tolobd. Chrises offering unto God was 
certainly his HMy obedience, bait l!e rendered tMt jp enduring 
dcatlf. Viewgd lhen as a*sacrifice. the death ojf Christ is pre- 
figured .in the sacrifices oT the O. T. ritua^ and even in heathen 
worship. • The spiritual principle whic^i is thus expressed is 
presented most* vividly in the O. T* in the figure cS“ the scrvai/ 
of Jehovah (fsa. lii. fiii. 12'j, who saves others by suffering 
for them. If vicarious suffering is not the sole element in sacrifice, 
but representative submission is also included, yet it is an 
essential element, a%d without setting aside the teaching of the 
N. T. it cannot bt got rid of from the Christian doctrine of the 
Atonement, (ii) Although Paul does not use the phrase 4 for Christ's 
sake/ yet it is certain that apart from Christ’s sacrtfice ife does 
not and cannot think of man’s salvation. It is in Christ a man 
is justified, sanctified, glorified. Christ’s sacrifice is the means of 
securing man’s^redempfton, by which Paul means first of all 
acquittal, forgiveness, acceptance before Go 3 ; but also deliverance 
from the power of sin^the authority of the law, and the ills of life, 
as interruptionsAff the sours communion with God, and the doom 
of sin, death, <* • 

to shew his righteousness. This, according to Paulhhi^ 
was the ultimate object of Christ's death, yhich exhibits the 
righteousne^ of Go<J in it$ negative aspect as penalty for sin, 
and also in its positiup aspect as forgiveness bestowed on the 
*, sinner. * * 

because * of the passing over of the sins do$e aforetime. 

The sirvvof ft he race before Christ had not been forgiven in the 
full sttffise as thjr doctrine of justification presents forgiveness; 
they had been passed over; # God had not exacted the full penalty 
|or them. # This might create the false impression thpit God was 
indifferent or indulgent to sin ; but £hrist's death* by shewing the 
righteousness God corrects this false impression. It further 
shews the provisional and anticipatory character of pod's dealing, 
in the past, which pointed forward to an order of grace still 
coming. 

in the forbearance of God. * In *#nay here have the sense of 
during while th$ forbearance of God lasted, or it may indicate the 
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By what manner of law ? of works ? Nay : but by a law 
2S of faith. We reckon therefore that a rhari is justified by 
c.9*faith apart from the works of the law. Or is 6od thi 

motive, God passed over sins became of His forbearance : the latter 
sense is preferable, as the writer i^ea’ing \yith the mind of , God 
in relation to sin, as revealed in Christ's* death. 

26 . for the shewing. This is not a co-ordinate clause with 
‘to shew 1 in verse 25, merely repeating the same thought, bat is 
^subordinate to the clause ^just* preceding, and explanatory of it. 
To shewhift righteousness is vhe general statem£i# of the purpose 
of the death <V ; Christ, that the fulfilment of this purpose -might 
take place at ‘ the. present season, that Is, * the fulness of the times/ 
God in His forbearance passed over the sins done aforetime. As 
lt i». was God’s intention to offer pardon to sinners in Christ, it would, 
tso to speak, have contradicted that intention if before Christ came 
God had dealt with men in strict justice. Even the generations 
before Christ so far benefited by 4 the redemption in his blood,’ 
that in view of it God deals with them in £Iis forbearance ; the 
cross casts a light backward ; it, as already shewn, offers the moral 
justification for God’s passing over of sins. It casts a light forward ; 
it affords the reason for the pardon that God now offers to men. 

just, and the justifler. To bring out clearly the connexion 
with the phrase the righteousness of God, it would be better to 
render < righteous and reckoning righteous/ The meaning is not 
L reckoning righteous in spite of being righteous/ as is sometimes 
assumed, but rather because His righteousness not only condemns 
and punishes sin.but alsoincludcs the purposeof restoring sinners to 
righteousness, and because these two elements in flis righteousness 
a* e combined and harmonized in the sacrifice of Christ, therefore 
He now reckons righteous. A higher element of God’s perfection 
is revealed in forgiving sinners than in punishing sin. 

that hath" faith : or, 4 that is of faith/. I;aith is the starting- 
point, the motive, and so the dominant tendency of his life. 

S^7. glorying: the Jew’s boast in his exclusive privileges. 

It is excluded: once for all, by the decisive act of Kp cross, 
law of faith : God’s banner of dealing w^li men, nVqyhich 
He does not demand obedience to commandments, but requires 
faith in Hip grace. * * 

28 . therefor'© is the better attested reading* but ‘for* (R. V. 
margin) suits the context better. Paul does net infer from the 
exclusion oTboasting that justification is apart from works of die 
law tnrougn faith, but because justification is by faith, not works, 
therefore boasting is excluded. Verse 28 gives the reason for 
verse 27, not*an inference^from it. 

29 . To assert justification by works is to restore the distinction 
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God of Jews only? is he not the God of gentiles also? 
Yea, of Gentilts also : if so be that GojJ is one, and he 30 
«hall justify the circumcision by faith, and the un- 
circumcision through faitlfc Do we then make the law w 3 i 
of none effect through faith £ God forbid: nay, we 
establish th^ law. 

*\J 7 hat then shall we say that Abraham, our forefather 4 

between Jew gnd Gentfle that P£uJ's|rprevious argument denied,* 
and tjiis is to a^gn partiality fo God, who has b£en«declared to 
be L without resyect of pe^Sons.’ i 

^ 50 . shall justify ; nt)t at the Day of Judgement, but Jienceforth. 
by faith, % . . through faith. This variation^expresses no 
essential distinction between Jew and Gcntilf. The Jew's faitn, 
not his circumcision, is Qod’s reason for justifying him. The 
means by which the Gentile, even although un circumcised, finds 
acceptance before God is faith— the same faith as justifies the 
Jew. # • 

31 . Docs the establishment of 4 the law of faith,’ that is, God’s 
method reckoning righteous the believer in Jesus^ not sJ>rogate 
the principle of law, the method of dealing with men according to 
their works (this is the sense without the article before 'law'), or 
the Mosaic law in particular (the meaning of Maw' with the 
article)? This is the question the Jewish objector might put. 
Paul asserts suiflmarily that the new method confirms the old. 
One instance in prooj of this he gives in the next chapter. The 
literature of la 4 r recognizes this principle of faith in the person 
of Abraham, father of the race to whdm the law ha 44 }een 
given. 

(3) iv. 1-25. Righteousness by faith consist Ait with law. 

Having p/bved marfs ne$d of righteousness and declared God's 
provision in ChrisV, Paul sets himself the task of shewing that 
the human condition for the possession of God's righteousness — 
faith — if consistent with the testimony of the law itself iif the 
crucial case*of AJflfaham. He shews (i) that Abraham's acceptance 
before God, w]hich resembldd that described by David, was due to 
his faith, not his woaks (i-*8); (ii) that it took place before he 
was circffmcised, so that he might be the spiritual father of the 
circumcised and uncifcumciscd alikfc (9-12) ; (iii) that the promise 
was of grace, and not in accordance with law, and therefore 
extended to*all who share his faith, and not only td those* under 
the law (13-17); (iv) that in his faith he was a type of the 
Christian believer, for he believed that God was aWe to bring life 
out of death (17 25). 
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* according to, the flesh, hath found ? For if Abraham 
was justified by, works, he hath wherfeo'Pto glory; but 

(i) iv. 1-8. Abraham 9 s acceptance through faith. As the Jewish 
objector might assert that surc^’ Abraham, the father of the 
chosen people, had been adopted by, Qpjl on account of his 
merits, Paul sets himself t.o shew that eyen if Abraham had been 
altogether of sin, that might have given # him a ^tle »to 
mans respeci* but would not have entitled him to c^im God’s 
favour as a right; but he does pot need to complete the argument, 

* for he can apraal to the Ia$*itrself t .for his proof thsfi personal merit 
had nothing ti~do with Abraham’s acceptance fefore God, which 
was entirely due to his trust in God — a*trust in God s grace which 
by its very nature excluded all claim of reward on the, ground of 
merit, a tru£ of tjje same kind as that on which a blessing is 

pronounced by David when he speaks of the happiness of the 
man whose sin God freely forgives. * 

1. that Abraliam'; . . hath found: or, i of Abraham.’ It is doubt- 
ful whether a single Greek word which explains the difference'of 
these two renderings belongs to the original 1 text or not. If it is 
inserted, then the question asked is this; What advantage did 
Abraham derive from his position as forefather of tlffc chosen 
race ? This is, however, not what is afterwards dealt with, but the 
question, How did Abraham gain his position ? The omission of 
the word is to be preferred, and the sente then What is to be 
thought about the cast of Abraham ? A third rendering has been 
suggested. It is to take ‘hath found’ with ‘according to the 
flesh,’ and to give the sense as , i What shall we s$y that Abraham 
has gained by his natural powers unaided by the^grace of God?' 
AljH?jgh inverses lfe-ai the contrast is made between Abraham's 
ynysical incapacity for fatherhood and his faith that God could 
even through him fulfil the promise of a spn, yet the immediate 
context does not even suggest this question*; and it much more 
natural to connect according to the flesja With our forefather. 
In these words Paul asserts his Jewish nationality, and probably * 
suggests that f chc person bringing forward this objection awst also 
be thought of as a Jew; but the phrase does tot prbve tW the 
majority of the Roman believers wert Jews. v 

2. That Abraham was justified, that is,, accepted by God to 
favour, his being chosen to be forefather of the elect nation puts 
beyond all doubt. The question in dispute 1 was jaot this fact, but 
the ground of it. Was it works, or faith ? Paul, as a pious aKd 

•'patriotic Jew, will go in reverence for the patriarch's far as he 
can. He does not settle the question at once by applying to 
Abraham the general principle he had laid down, * By the works 
of the law shall no flesh be justified ip his sight. 1 He is willing 
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not toward God. Fey: what saith the scripture ? And 3 

Abraham believed’ God, and it was reckoned unto him 
-* * . - - « 

to entertain the supposition th^t Abraham was an exception to 
the rule of universal sinfulness. f In that case Abraham had a claim 
to the honour of all njen, jnd so mij^ht shew some confidence in 
himself in relation to me® : but even if# acquitted of all fault he 
haefr ncyight to assert any claim on God's favour. The Pharisaic 
conc£ption # of self-righteousness is thus absolutely disproved and 
denied. Even the sinless according to Paul, can claim no merit 
before God. Thi^ argument need itolf however, bp carried any 
further, as the Id .v itself excludes the supposition -Ihat Abraham 
foupd favour btfare God # on* account of his merits. 

3 . Ancl Abraham believed God, and it*was reckoned unto 
him for rightecftisness. This is quoted l?om ten. Jv. 6 (LXX) 
both by Paul # and James *(ii. 23); but while Paul draws the 
conclusion that Abraham was reckoned righteous for his faith 
alone, not his works, James infers that * Ify works a man is 
justified, and not on^r by faith.' The difference is due to the 
different experiences, environments, and intentions of the two 
apostles. The one had felt no need to forsake the law to follow 
Christ ; tlfe other had been forced to break with theJaw tlfat he 
might be joined to Christ. The one lived in the midst of Palestinian 
Jewish-Christianity, where the law was prized as a precious 
possession and § glorious privilege ; the other moved among 
the Gentile churches, where it was proving a wall of partition 
between brethren in Christ. The one was rebuking a barren 
orthodoxy ; the ofcher a Pharisaic self-righteousness. For the one, 
faith meant simply belief in doctrine : for th£ other, union with 
Christ. For the one, works were good and godly deeds sucfrvs. 
please God and bless man ; for the other, the observance of rules 
for the sake ol*reward. ^Ther^is no controversy between them, just 
because they Have no exceptions in common where contradiction 
might emerge. PaulS position is grounded on a deeper and higher 
^xperijsne^ but James's contention is provoked by % a common 
danger oi*a shallow piety. The discussions in the Jewish schools 
regardkig Abrahams faith are referred to in the Introduction. 

reckoned. This metaph&r is taken from accounts. i It was 
set down on the credit* side.* • Malachi (iii. 16) speaks gf ‘a book 
of remembfance,’ in which man's deeds are written, similar to the 
records Oriental sovereigns kept of services to, or offences against, 
thefr persons (Esther vi. 1) ; and Daniel and Revelation alike 
declare that af the judgement-day ‘ books 9 are brought out oefore 
God (Dan. vii. 10 ; Rev. xx. ia). This is figurative language, but 
a spiritual reality corresponds to it; each man beford God carries 
his own record in himself. 
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4 for righteousness. Now to him that worKetn, tne reward 

5 is not reckoned as of grace, but as of debt. But to him 
•_ that worketh not, but believeth on him that justfneth the 

6 ungodly, his faith is reckon^! for righteousness. Even 
as David also pronounceth messing upon the man, unto 
whom God reckoneth righteousness 'apart from works, 

7 say ing, 


^ I ^ \ 

for rjjghtaotisxiess. Fath was, so to speaj^ entered in the 
books as an equivalent for righteousness. The^ews, 1 whiledaying 
stress on Abraham's faith, also made muich of kisf righteousness. 
As the o/ily righteous man of his generation, it was ^ffifmcd that 
he was choSen to he the father of the chosen ptoplc. He knew 
beforehand all the requirements of tire law and kept them. The* 
Shekinah was brought to earth by the merits of seven righteous 
men, of whom Abraham was the iirst. Circumcision and the 
keeping of the law by anticipation perfected his original righteous- 
ness. Paul seems in the following verses to*'be combating some of 
these notions. 

4, S>< Paul, from a common illustration (a workman’;?' wages are 
a debt due to him, not a gift bestowed on him, and therefore a gift 
can be received, but not earned), draws a conclusion important for 
his argument that Abraham’s justification was^pot due partly to 
his faith and partly tb his righteousness, but wholly and solely to 
the former, and not at all to the latter. If Abraham in any degree 
at all deserved God’s favour, it was nol God^s free grace that 
bestowed it, or Abraham’s simple faith that received it. 
lV that justifieth : God ; for although Christ is usually repre- 
sented as the object of Christian faith, yet as Paul is dealing 
with faith in its most general aspects, he prefers to describe God 
as the object In this verse Paul is laying down a general prin- 
ciple, and is not confining his attention^to ‘Jhe case of Abraham, 
although Abraham’s case is the occasion for stating this prijjciple ; , 
for he would not describe Abrajaam as xfcngodly. Hewurposely 
uses this term to shew all that faith can toccomplislr^nd to 
prepare for the quotation from a Psalm that follows. 

6 . David. Ps. xxxii, from which the words quoted are taken, 
is by both the Hebrew and the Greek versions ascribed to David, 
and some scholars still maintain his authorship*. But it has to be 
remembered that the use of the name in the N. T. does not sbttle 
any Question of authorship, as at that date the whole Psalter was 
popularly spoken of as by David. 

blesBinfr* David does not pronounce the blessing on the 
forgiven man* it is God Himself who pronounces him blessed. 
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Blessed are they ^hose iniquities are fojgiven, 

And whose? sids are covered. 

Elessed is the man to whom the* Lord will not 8 
reckon sin. 

Is this blessing then pronounced* upon the circumcision, 9 
or upon the upprcumcieion also ? for we say, To Abraham 
his faith was reckoned for righteousness. How then was 10 
it reckoned? when he was in circumcision, or in un- 
circurgcision ?* • isfot in cireflmclsfon, hyt itt; uacircum- 
cisifln : and lfe •received* the sign of circum|ision, a seal n 

^David in this Psalm speaks of 1 the pronouncing blesipd by God * 
# (that is the meaning of t^e Greek word). 

7. Blessed. The Greek *vord expresses the highest state of 
happiness possible. • 

will not. The Greek has a double negative , 4 will in no wise/ 

(ii; iv. 9~i2. Abraham's acceptance prior to his circumcision . 
The Jewish objector might urge his suit by declaring that even 
although faith was the condition of Abraham’s favour i>eforc* God, 
yet the fact that God appointed the institution of circumcision 
proves that faith cannot be taken into account alone, but some 
significance and* value mist attach to circumcision. Paul in 
answer appeals Xp the historical fact that the acceptance of 
Abraham is recorded (Gen. xv. 6 ) before the account of his 
circumcision is gwen (fvii. io), and draws from this fact not only 
the immediate ijfference that in Abraham’s ijase faith alone was 
the ground of his acceptance, but also the more remote conclffi&^i 
that this tookjilace in order that uncircumcised Gentiles as well as| 
circumcised Jews migljt be aj)le to claim him a^spiritual ancestor, 
and a share In the spiritual inheritance promised to him. The 
reasoning runs as All(^vs : — The blessing spoken of bj r David 
Delongs to the uncircumcised as well as to the circumcised, 
because graham was Accepted % by God before his circumcisitm, 
which^was not Reason for, but a seal in confirmation of, his 
acceptance. God/s purpose ifi accepting him prior to circumcision 
was manifestly this, that he might be the spiritual ancestor of all 
believers irrespective of circumcision, and might communicate to 
allj.he spiritual inheritance of which*circumcision was the sign qn 
the sole condition of faith. 

11. sign of circumcision: the sign consisting of circumcision/* 
This, in Gen, xvii. ii, is described as ‘the sign of the covenant/ 
God made an agreement with Abraham, to which ht set his seal 
by being circumcised. 
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of the righteousness of the faith which he had while he 
was in uncircuF-icision : that he might" be the father of all 
them that believe, though they be in uncircumcisioh, 
k 1 that righteousness might reckoned unto them; and 
the father of circumcision to th^m \yho not only are of 
the circumcision, bur who also walk in the steps of that 
faith of our father Abraham which he had in un£ircum- 
3 cision. For not through the law was the promise to 

^ ^ — ; 

a seal. When a child was circumcised, ttfe fpliowmg'praycr 

was offered. Blessed be He that Sanctifieth°His beloved from 
the womb, and put Hjs ordinance upon his flesh, and sealed His 
offspring with thd* sign of a holy covenant/ Similar statements, 
are found in other Jewish writings. 

that he migh^ he, &c. Circumcision as a sign or seal is less 
important than that which it signifies or seals, faith ; and there- 
fore those who have faith like Abraham’s, and so prove them- 
selves his spiritual descendants, can clain justification such as his, 
even if they have not the sign or the seal. Paul reads purpose 
into history. Abraham's acceptance with God preceded his cir- 
cumcision in order to leave a door open to the Gentiles. 

father of all them that believe. In one of the Jewish 
prayers for the Day of Atonement Abi^ham is tailed ‘the first of 
ray faithful ones/ 

12. father of circumcision. Abraharp transmits to his physi- 
cal descendants who believe circumcision as afign and a seal of 
thgjr faith, as it war, to himself. 

* walk in the steps. The Greek word is a military term 
meaning * march yi file. 5 

in uncircumcision : Paul insis ts so strongly pn this fact in 
opposition to contemporary Judaism Introduction), which 
insisted fanatically on the rite as a necessity to salvation and 
a protection, againstperdition. 

(iii) iv. 13-17. Abraham* s acceptance apart Jtpm the law? Con- 
temporary Judaism asserted that Abraham enjoyed God’s favour 
because hp by anticipation fulfilled all the requirements^of the law. 
Paul now sets**»himself to shew that Abraham’s acceptance was 
not only previous to his circiimcision, but that the promise to ]jim 
had no connexion with the law. (a) He makes a definite asser- 
tions The promise was not made in any way dependent on keeping 
of the law, but only on the acceptance before God which is given 
to faith (verdfe 13). (b) He gives a reason for the assertion. From 
the very nature of law, which attaches guilt to every sinful act, 
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Abraham or to his sepd, that he should bg* heir of the 
world, but through the righteousness of faith. For if 
they which are of the law be heirs, faith is made void, 

* 

and so inflicts condemnation oil the sinner, it follows that the 
promise could never Jiave^bcen fulfitted, as the demands of the 
law could neve£ have be$n fully met, and so faith would have 
beet] altogether deprived of its object (14, 15). (c) He indicates 

a pui^pose ;n the fact asserted. That the promise might be ful- 
filled for all believers, fai/.h in God’*s grace was laid down as the 
sole condition eC # the possession of*tM'e promise Jr6)^ (rf) He 
confirms his indiuftion of s^ch a purpose by the.’ testimony of 
Scripture to tfte* Diving intention that Abrahan# should have 
a numerous spiritual progeny (17). The (flotation in*vcrse 17 
^belongs to the section, but with the words* ‘ before hi#i whom he 
believed' Paul ♦passes tf> another subject, the analogy between 
the faith of Abraham and Christian faith, because for both God 
is quickcner of the dead. The grammatical cAistruction prevents 
theological division of^the verse, and we must take the whole of 
it along with the previous verses. 

13- through the law: or, ‘through law/ Either the Mosaic 
law definitely, or the principle of law generally. 

promise. The O. T. religion is one of promise, and the N. T. 
of fulfilment. At this time Jewish thought was very much 
absorbed in the promises, <*nd was eagerly expecting their early 
fulfilment. Only ap exposition of the whole ^subject of Messianic 
prophecy would afford an adequate comment on this word. 

heir of thejworld. Abraham was promised the land of 
Canaan (Gen. xf. 7, xiii. 15, xv. 18, xvii. §), an heir (xv. 4, 
xvii. 19), a numerous seed (xiii. 16), and a blessing through 
to the nations of the earth (xii f 3). These promises were under- 
stood to include (1) a^son, [2) numerous descendants, (3) one 
among them v 9 ho sh<jul\ bring blessing to all mankind, and (4) a 
jvorld wide dominioif with this descendant for all Abraham's 
seed. In a # time of oppression and persecution the Psalmist found 
consolation in this promise ; the oppressed and persecuted would 
find deliverance ai$ gain dominion. ‘ The meek shall inherit the 
land' (xxxvii. 11) ; and the* same promise, but in a spiritual 
application, was repeated by Christ himself, ‘Blessed are Jhe meek : 
for they shall inherit the earth ’ (Matt. v. 5). • 

# righteousness of filth: same as * righteousness of God’ (i. 17)% 
It is given by God, accepted by faith. 

14. they ufhich are of the law: those who in relaticn to " 
God do not depend on faith in His grace, but on their performance 
of the requirements of the law. If by this method blessing 

can be secured, then Paul argues the other* method of faitn in 

* * 
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15 and the promise is made of nope effect : for ' the law 
worketh wrath-; but where there is 'no* law, neither is 

16 there transgression. For this cause it is of faith, that vV 
may be according to grace ; f 0 the end that the promise 
may be sure to all the seed ; not ( to that only which is of 
the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham, 

17 who is the father of us all (as it is written, A father of 
many nations have 1^ made thee) before him whom he 

v ~ ~ ip 

God’s promisv is set aside. The assumption ret Paul's argument 
is that there cannot be alternative methods Of securing God’s 
favour, if observance of the requirements of the law is possible 
as a condition of acceptance before God, thexi faith in God's 
promise is not necessary ; if God could deal with mankind accord- 
ing to law, He need not have dealt according to promise. As 
faith in His promise is what God declares that He desires, the 
other alternative method is excluded. The, next verse shews that 
i they which are of the law' are resting thair expectations on 
a false assumption ; the requirements of the law cannot be so 
observed as* to secure acceptance before God. 

15. Where law is, sin is provoked to opposition (vii. 7 ~ti) and 
becomes transgression; and when sin thus becomes conscious 
defiance, it incurs guilt and deserved punishsnent: Paul dis- 
tinguishes between ‘ transgression ’ as disobedience to a known 
commandment and ‘sin’ as a tendency to self-will generally, which 
is not reckoned as guilt until it assumes the forip of disobedience 
(v. 33 ). 

16. of faith. We must supply something. * It is ' helps the 
grammatical construction, without doing anything for the sense. 

We must understand either the inheritance or the promise, or 
•even more generally this new order of e*ghJteousness like Abra- 
ham’s, which includes Gentiles as well as JeWs. 

grace. On the human side there can be nothing more or 
other than faith — grateful acceptance — if on the Divine side of this 
relation between God and man there is to b&'only grace — free, 
unmerited favour ; f grace 5 and ‘ faifli ' arc correlative terms. 

to th? end. The inclusion of the Geritile as well as the Jew 
in the Divine favour could be secured onlv by laying down such 
a condition as the Gentile fcould fulfil as well- as the Jew, and 
*,such a condition is faith responsive to grace. 

1?. A father of many nations : quoted from Gen. xvii, 5, but 
applied not ^itcrally to nations physically descended, but figura- 
tively to all among all the nations who share his faith. 

before him: rather, Mn the presence of him/ Abraham, so 
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believed, even God, wJ?o quickeneth the deatf, and calleth 
the things that* arb not, as though they.were. Who in is 

to speak, appears before God as the representative of all believers, 
who in the eyes of men may no* fee able to make good their claiir 
to be his descendants, but who are regarded by God, before 
whom Abraham stands as*their ancestor. (A statement offering 
resemblance yefreontrast to these words is found in Jsa, lxiii. 1 6.' 
Paul .immortalizes the moments of Abraham's intercourse with 
God (Gen.*?cvii. i). f # 

who quickeneth the dead. P8uJ thinking here first of the 
birth gf Isaac (u;>, and next of* the resurrection Christ ( 2 4 )' 
The author of JT$6rews ad{jl£ another illustration, yhe restoration 
of ftaac *o Abraham wh£n he was about to »acnfire him (xi. 19). 

calletli, &c t There are four explanations of this phrase : 
•(i) f speaks of pon-exis^ent. things as though they existed’; (2} 
‘issues his creative fiat 9 ) (3) ‘gives his commands to the non- 
existent as though existent’; (4) ‘invites to life or salvation. 1 
Thf last explanation has no support in the context. Against the 
second is the consideration that the non-existent is described as 
treated as existent, but the creative fiat would abolish the non- 
existent and substitute the existent. The first explanation #s the 
simplest, but the third the most striking. The reference is tc 
Abraham’s numerous seed to whom the promise is given, when as 
yet he had not even an htjr. There is a more remote reference 
to the Gentiles, who, although not God’s people, are included in 
the promise as though they were (ix. 25- 26). 

(iv) iv. 18-254 A&rahanfs faith typical \ As has already 
been indicated, Haul passes from his proof that the promise^yas 
given to faith, and not according to law, to a comparison of Abhi 
ham’s faith wi^h Christian faith with respect to^ their object, fa) 
Abraham’s faith was accepted by God instead of any observance 
of the requirements gf Sjj.e law, because he frankly recognized the 
yatural improbability* of a son’s being born to him by Sarah, but 
instead of doubting was confirmed in faith (or was made physically 
capable by hus faity), aftd honored God by acknowledging His 
ability to fulfir His promise, even although that involved a creative 
act (17-22). (l>) His case is not recorded 01* account of its personal 
interest only, but as a typical instance of faith. The san^ promise 
of acceptance by God is made to all who shew tlfe same faith in 
Go<J’s power as shewn in the resurr?ction of our Lord, who was 
given over to the hands of his enemies that he might make an, 
atonement for* the sins of men, but who rose again that God’s 
acceptance of his sacrifice might be declared, and that thus the 
faith which secures acceptance before God migh? be evoked 
<* 3 ~ 2 5 ). # 
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hope believed against hope, to the end that he might 
become a father of many nations, according to that which 
, x 9 had been spoken, So shall thy seed be. And withou;. 
being weakened in faith he considered his own body now 
as good as dead (he boing about, a hundred years old), 

20 and the deadness of'- Sarah’s womb : yea,, looking unto 
the promise of God, he wavered not through unbelief, 

2 1 but waxed strong through Jaith, giving glory to God, and 

i %i C 1 

18. in hope- a subjective feeling, against httpe: an objective 
fact. The first hope is the hope inspired by God's promise; the 
second is tfie hop * that any man might have of being a father. 
The latter, resting on natural probability, Abraham could not 
cherish ; the former, grounded in God's word, he did maintain. 

to the end. This was not the motive in Abraham's own mind, 
but it was the Divine intention in all God’s dealings. * 

So shall thy seed he. This is an allusive quotation, the 
meaning of which can be discovered only by recalling tjie context 
(Gen. 4 xv, 57 : 1 And God brought Abram forth abroad/ and said, 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to tell 
them : and he said unto him, So shall thy seed be.' 

19. he considered. Some ancient J1SS. read ‘he considered 
not.' In the latter case the meaning is that strong in his faith 
he took no note of the physical difficulties in the way of the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promise. In the former case Abraham is represented 
as f;ijly aware of ajl that seemed to stand in way of God's 
carrying out His purpose, yet as not allowing his faith to be at all 

^weakened thereby. Not only is the MS. authority for the omission 
of the negative much stronger than £hat fy its insertion, but the 
former reading represents Abraham in ipore hfcroic attitude 
than the latter. The faith that ignores difficulties is not so great 
as the faith vvhich persists while recognizing obstacles gilly. 

iso. waxed strong through fa^th. Thi^ phrase has two possible 
meanings: (1) ‘He was strengthened in faifh,' (2) ‘He 
was given the power to become a father through his faith,' that 
is, his faiti* appropriated a supernatural virtue. In the theology 
of the Jewish^ schools the statement is met with : c ‘ Abraham 
was renewed in his nature, became a new creature, in order to 
^ accomplish the begetting.' And the author of Hebrews affirms 
(xi. ti): ‘By faith even Sarah herself received power to con- 
ceive seed when she was past age, since she counted him 
faithful who c had promised.' The second interpretation is un- 
doubtedly to be preferred. It is interesting to note that according 
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being fully assured tjiat, what he had promised, he was 

able also to jferlbrm. Wherefore also.it was reckoned 22 
•unto him for righteousness. Now it was not written for 
his sake alone, that it war* reckoned unto him ; but for 34 
our sake also, urjto ^vhom it ■■shall be reckoned, who 
believe on hipr that raised Jesus oar Lord from the dead, 
wfiq was delivered up for our trespasses, and was raised 25 
for our justification. 

. M » T 

to thfc record in Genesis, Abraham’s consideration of the natural 
improbabilities fed him.at first, to receive Qod’s flomise with in- 
credulity. * L Then Abraham fell upon his fa<jc, and lauded, and said 
in his heart, Shill a child be born unto him that h an hundred years 
old] and shall Sarah, «that is ninety years old, bear? 1 (xvii. 17.) 
This incredulity is shared by Sarah. ‘And Sarah laughed within 
herself, saying, After I am waxed old shall *1 have pleasure, my 
lof*d being old also? ^(xviii. 13.) Both Paul and the writer to the 
Hebrews consider only the final faith, not the temporary in- 
credulity^ 

giving glory. This docs not mean that Abnfham praised 
God in words only, but that his faith redounded to God's honour. 

23. for his sake alone. A Jewish writing affirms: ‘Thoufindest 

that all that is recorded iif Abraham is repeated in the history of 
his children/ (C/. 1 Cor. ix. 9.) The principle assumed in this 
application of the Scriptures is expressed in 1 Cor. x. 6, ti, and 
Rom. xv. 4. Nft historical interpretation, but practical applica- 
tion of the Scri^f ures is Paul’s sole aim. • *4^ 

24. him that raised Jesus our Lord from the de&S. 
Christian faith is similar to Abraham’s in the ^following respects ^ 
(1) The object is God, butts') God as exercising the power to 
bring life 01ft of dgat\p- in Abraham’s case, birth from parents 

f as good as dead; in’Christ’s case, resurrection from the dead. 

25. for, our trespasses: either ‘because of our trespasses’ as 
a necessary result of Aem, or c ^n order to atone for them.’ But 
Christ’s deatn is ^necessary result of our sins, because it is God’s 
purpose by that death to atofte for them. 

for oi|r justification. This can have no other moaning than 
‘with a view to our justification.* This preghant statement, 
hegwever, demamls an exposition of its contents. Christian faith 
has its starting-point in the resurrection of Christ ; for if Christ 
had not risen, but had perished in death, Christian faith, as’such, 
would have had no object (Acts xvii. 31). Again, the Resurrection 
, declares more fully the nature of this object ; for by the Resurrec- 
tion Christ is ordained Son of God in power (Rom. i. 4). The 
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*** Resurrection once more reverses the judgement of man on Christ, 
and expresses God's judgement of approval on him (Acts ii. 36, 
iii. 14, 15). Thus the Resurrection declares God's acceptance of 
the sacrifice of Christ as theground on ,vhich sinners are forgiven 
(t Cor. xv. 13-17), and accordingly renders possible the faith in 
Christ's death as a sacrifice for sin which secures justification for 
the individual believer. Lastly, it is the Resurrection £hat is the 
starting-point of that fellowship of the 1 believer with the risen 
Christ by which the transformation of the Christian character is 
effected (Rom. vi. 1-11), and that is the pledge and the pattern of 
man’s immortal ty, glory, blessedness (h Cor. xv.bo, 23 ; 2 Cor/iv. 
14; Col. i. 18; Rom. viii. 11). 

* t 

(4I v. 1-11. The blissful effects of rightebusness. 

After having shewn man's need and God’s provision of righteous- 
ness, and having proved that the way in which God's provision 
meets man’s need, grace offered to faith, does not make the law 
of none effect but establishes it, Paul anticipates the gradual 
development of his theme by (i) briefly indicating what the 
blissful effects of this righteousness are (1 and (ii) clearly 
demonstrating the solid foundation of Divine purpose on which the 
structure of the Christian experience rests (5—1 1). 

(i) v. 1-4. Description of the blissful effects . T he blissful effects 
of justification partially possessed and gradually to be realized 
are reconciliation with God, the enjoyment of God's favour, the 
gladprss inspired by the hope of sharing in t$c holiness and 
blessedness of God, and the confirmation of this hope in the 
Endurance of trial cheerfully, and the discipline of character which 
this endurance involves. •» 

l . Being therefore justified by faith. t The foundation of the 
Christian life has been laid in the previous chapters ; Paul now 
sketches the ^structure that is to be built on it. 

let us have. Some ancient authorities rca^d 1 wqJhave ' i.R. V. 
marg.). While the external evidence, that tf MSS., &c., is 
overwhelming for the former reading* the internal evidence — what 
seems to ?*uit the context best — seems to be as strongly for the 
latter. This is *the didactic part of the letter, and the practical 
begins only with chapter xii. Tit is not Paul's habit, as of the author 
fif Hebrews, to mingle exposition and exhortation. He is here 
dealirig with the blissful effects of justification, and we should 
therefore expect him to state these not as duties to be done, but 
as facts already experienced. On the other hand these are 
subjective effects, effects in the disposition of the believer, and 
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with God through our Lord Jesus Christ; through whom 2 
also we have had* our access by faith jnto this grace 
\wherein \ve stand ; and let us rejoice in hope of the 
glory of God. And not onjy so, but let us also rejoice 3 

« | 4 " 

the degree m which he experiences then^will depend on himself. 
Hence statement easily passes into appeal. Paul declares that 
such are the effects of justification, if the believer does not put 
any hindrance in their winy* Whije it is justification that first 
makes possible these inward dispositions, yet the believer must 
fulfil the condition^ of their ^realization. In this^vajf we may 
follow the MS, authority, and yet explain the reading in harmony 
with thel'optext. This explanation applies ^dso to othe** variant 
readings in tliese«verses. 

let us have* peace. Jhie means Met us keep or enjoy peace/ 

• not in the submission of our wishes to God’s will, or the harmony 
of our aims with His ends (for this subject is#not dealt with till 
theliext division of the Epistle, the doctrine of sanctification \ but 
in the conscious enjpyTncnl of the reconciliation with God Christ 
has procured for us, the acquittal of our guilt, our acceptance to 
God’s favour, the restoration of our personal communion •toith 
God. * Peace * here has the same sense as ‘ reconciliation 9 in 
verse 11, and wliat needs to be said about the conception may be 
deferred to the n^).e on that word. Distrust of God's love for us, 
suspicion ol His dealings, dread of His judgement, all the feelings 
of estrangement from God which sin produces, are condemned 
by this exhortation unbecoming and unwarranted in the 
justified. f , 

2. have had our access: better, ‘have got our introduction/ 

(Cf. Eph. ii. 18.) The idea suggested is that of the presence- 
chamber of a king, into which^his subjects cannGt enter alone, but 
must be introduced by%)me person in authority. Christ is here 
the introducer. * * 

• grace. The Divine cause is put for the human result. Whdt 
is meant is # the state into which |he justified sinner is introduced 
by God’s favoflr in (Shrist. 

stand : stand last or firm ;«a state of security, and therefore of 
confidence. 

let us fejoice, and not ‘ we rejoice ' ; see notion vcisc i. 
rejoice: Gr. {glory/ ‘make our«boast/ The Jew made his 
boaSt of what he had done ; this Paul condemns. The Christian 
makes his boas* of what God will do ; this Paul commends. • " , 

glory of God: see note on iii. 23. 

3 . not only so. The hope of the future good, and tl*e endurance 
of the present ill go together. 

L 2 
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adventure for the good man some one would even dare 

8 to die. But God commendeth his own love tpward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 

9 Much more then, being now justified by his blood, shall 

io we be saved from the wrath of rGotfr through him. For 

if, while we were enemies, we $ere reconciled to ,God 

*» 

■ . » - t 

inspires an affection the ri^hteou$ cannot command, a greater 
sacrifice will be made on^hj s’ behalf. 

the 'feodet man : or, ( ‘ that which is good/ ' The Greek may 
be cither mtftfculine or neuter, but ’the neuter, good cause/ is 
excluded, because the contrast is of pci^ons. * * 

8. his ‘jwn J,ove.' The motive of redemption is “not in man, 

but in God Himself. The closer the relationship between God 
and Christ is conceived to be, the .fuller the revelation of God’s 
love in him proves to our mind and heart ; the lower the con- 
ception of Christ’s Person, the narrower the idea of Cod's 
Fatherhood. * 

sinners. Therefore in a state of enmity to God, undeserving 
of Kis favour ; man might make a sacrifice for one wh«r had proved 
himself worthy, and had endeared himself : God makes a sacrifice 
for those without any desert or attractiveness. 

for ns: ‘on our behalf/ not 4 in, our steady is the meaning of 
the preposition usud here. Undue stress should not be laid on 
the distinction, for if * on our behalf/ that' we might be saved 
from the doom of death, Christ himself endured that doomin the 
darkness and lowliness of his soul, if by hi^ suffering we are 
saVed from suffering, what he endures ‘in our behalf' is surely 
also endured ‘in our stead/ 

9. Much mora then. Christ's death to gain forgiveness for 

sinners now is a greater proof of Uod’s^ove than ^he salvation of 
saints by his life at the last day; and if vjod has done the greater, 
much more will He do the less. < 

; justified by his blood. Justification or the sinner's ac- 
ceptance before God is a result of the propitiation in Christ’s 
death, and is distinguished by Pauhfrom ‘salvation/ the deliverance 
of the righteous from the wrath (of God) which shall fall on the 
wicked in the final judgement. *1 

10. enemies. Not onty estranged in mind from God, but 
necessarily and deservedly in a hostile relation to God, subject 

~ 4 to His wrath, liable to His punishment ; hence reconciled means 
mutual removal of hindrances to loving fellowship, not only man’s 
estrangement from God set aside, but also God's displeasure 
against us as sinners taken out of the way. This follows from 
the sense w^ich is attached by Paul to the death of Christ as not 
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through the death $f his Son, much mpte, being re- 
conciled, shalP wd be saved by his life ; .and not only so, n 
'but we also rejoice in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
thruugh whom we have no^ received the reconciliation. 

Therefore, as tjiroygh one man sin entered into the 12 
_ - „ • 

merely a display of Divine love to melt our hard hearts, but as 
also a propitiation, a revelation of the Divine righteousness. 

by his life: in personal union with the living Saviour and 
Lord. The full exposition of thfis pfl Ase must bc^oesorved for the 
notes on vi. fepii^viii. io, 1%, 4 

•11. «and not only so, *but. The objc<jtive ffets, justification 
now, salv&tion ^hereafter, are accompanied by the corresponding 
subjective feeling, joy in, o # r boast of, God. Tift participle and not 
the indicatives the v"erb # is the better attested reading; this is 
another illustration of the loose grammatical ^construction of some 
of Paul's sentences. 

reconciliation.* This is the same as the ‘peace* of verse i. 
While some theologians contend that the reconciliation is only 
on the pert of man, man's hostility to God changed to submission, 
and cannot be on the part of God, as God is Iftve i without 
variableness, or shadow of turning ' ; yet, on the other hand, 

(1) we read here of receiving the reconciliation from God as 
a gift; (2) we* find ‘eiftmies’ contrasted in such a way with 
€ beloved' (xi. 28), that as the latter can mean only objects of 
God's love, the fonnef cannot mean anything else than ‘ exposed 
to^God's hostiltfy’ ; (3) God’s wrath against sin, here and here- 
after, is asserted (i. 18) ; (4 ; the death of Christ is desevited as 
propitiatory, and this can only mean that in that death God is 
propitiated ; that is, Christ’s death as an adequate and effective* 
manifestation of GodHrighteousness in condemning and punishing 
sin makes possible 9 orange in God’s attitude to sinne^, although 
* that does not imply a changed disposition or intention. Grieved, 
wounded love can no^v forgive, and find joy in ths forgiveness; 
God s good pleasure hindered £nd thwarted by sin can now have 
free course. 

( 5 ) v * J2-2I. Christ mow to the race than Adam. # 

This passage is not merely a rhetorical peroration to this division 
of the Epistle ; *t is a logical demonstration of a fact without which 
the argument itself would not be completed. On the one hand 
the righteouSness of God is in one person, Christ, operative and 
communicative in his death and life ; on the other, sin is diffused 
throughout the whole race. Is there or can thftre be such a 
connexion between one person and the whole race as bo secure 
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world, and deqth through sin ; and so death passed unto 

for all what one has done? Paul first of all proves that such 
a connexion is already existing in human history in the relation* 
of Adam to the race, and therefore the possibility of such a con- 
nexion between Christ and marfkind may be assumed. This is 
the comparison between Adam and Christ (*12-14). Paul iii the 
next place shews that such a connexion for many reasons even 
more probable in the case of Christ than of Adam. This, is the 
contrast between Adam and Christ (15-21). Putting Jjhis argu- 
ment in modern phraseology it, is simpl/this: (1) the solidarity 
of the race Js & condition the diffusion of good, even as it 
has proved for the extension of evil*,and (2) £he result will be 
favourable, and ^u>t adverse to progress. „(«) EvC-n* as the effects 
of Adam’s 3 sin Extended beyond himself to include the whole 
race, so did ftie effects of Christ’s work, of whom Adam was a 
type (12). (/>) Through Adam sin entered the race, and death 

as penalty of sin; and as all men shared Adam’s sin, so there 
fell on them his dooih, even although till the law was given by 
Moses their sin could not be regarded as f involving the guilt 
of conscious disobedience (13, 14). (r) But* if there is some 

resemblance between Adam and Christ there is still greater 
difference : ii) in moral quality — Adam's act was disobedience, 
Christ’s work is undeserved kindness ; (ii) in immediate con- 
sequence — condemnation through Adam, justification in Christ; 
(iii) in ultimate consequence — death fron Adam, Hfe from Christ ; 
liv) in mode of connexion — condemnation expanding from Adam 
to include the race, the sins of the race concentrating in Christ to 
be forgiven (15, 16). (rf) The contrast may be set forth sum- 
marily jn two propositions. By his trespass }>dam made all 
mankind sinful, brought on them a judgement, resulting in the 
dominion of death ; by his obedience Christ brought to all men 
grace, forgiveness, Righteousness, anddlife (J7-19). (<?) Between 

this order of sin and this order of grace uhe law (fame, but its 
effect was 'not to restrain, but to multiply gm, and yet it thus 
prepared for grace, inasmuch as the abundance of sin, was the 
occasion for an exceeding abuncjfince of 'grace (20). (/) The 

purpose of God was thus made manifest, to supersede the order 
of sin resulting in the dominion of cteath by the ojsder of grace, 
which hasjts immediate consequence in righteousness, and its 
ultimate effect in eternal life. This new order has been established 
and is being maintained by th£ one person, whom faith confesses 
Saviour, Messiah, Lord (21). 

12 - 24 , The structure of this sentence is very irregular. Paul 
begins the sentence as though he intended it to run, * As through 
one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin, so through 
one man righteousness entered, and life through righteousness.* 
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all men* for that all sinned : — for until the ^ftv sin was m 13 

But he ialcd to explain how death became the common lot, and 
{lien why, even before there was guilt, death reigned ; and %o 
he abandons the construction 4ie has begun, and instead of the 
conclusion we might have expected, he introduces his reference 
to Christ in a subordinate^- elative clause, ‘ who is a figure of him 
that was to conje.’ f • 

t 2 . tjirough one man : Adam. Paul assumes the common tradi- 
tion # of hi§ age and people about the early history of mankind — 
one common ancestor of th<?race, the introduction of sin through 
his disobedience, the 'infliction* of scntenco^pf jleath as a 
penalty on sip. JJut, be it observed, he is not attempting here 
to account either* for sin.or*death ; he introduces tiis reference to 
Adam soldy to justify his assertion that C'firist s sacrifice is thc^ 
means of salvation to the whole race. His*doctrine 01 redemption 
in Christ does fiot rest an ftis conception of man's primitive state, 
and docs not stand or fall ^ith it. as is often assumed. But the 
\\rhole subject will be discussed more fully in*a note at the end of 
thre passage. 

sin. See note on iii. 9 for Paul’s teaching on this subject, 
death. Death in its widest aspects, not as physical dissolu- 
tion merely, but embracing all that this event mians for the 
consciousness of a sinful race. 

passed into : ‘ made its way to each individual member of 
the race,’ as ha» been sa*d, ‘ like a father’s inheritance divided 
among his children.* 

for that. The Greek thus rendered is the preposition meaning 
‘at/ ‘ by/ ‘on/ and tne relative pionoun, either masculine or 
neuter, ‘whom* or ‘which.' There has b^en a great 4ta#iety 
of interpretations of this seemingly simple phrase. (1) Some 
commentators take the relative as masculine, with Adam as its' 
antecedent, and rendc/r ‘ in* whom * ; but against this there are 
grammatical ^bbjecti^ns^ (2) A still less probable interpretation 
f is that which makes # death the antecedent. (3) Taking tfie relative 
as neuter, .the meaning has been taken to be ‘ in likew manner ys/ 

‘in so far as’; bu^ the* simplest and most probable translation is 
to treat the phrase as a conjunction, and render ‘ because.* 

all sinned. The question is, In what sense? (t) As Adam 
was the f^her of the f race afll the descendants sinned in his sin, 
even as Levi paid tithes to Melchisedec ‘ in the loins * of Abraham 
(H,eb. vii. 9, 10), • He was the reprdfeentative of mankind, and adl 
men are responsible for what he did. But by adding ‘in Adam^. 
Paul would have made that clear if that had been his Waging. 
This sense cannot be got out of the words as they stand. (2) 
Taking the words in their ordinary sense, some commentators 
render ‘all as a matter of fact by their own choice committed 
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the world : but sin is not imputed when there is 'mo law. 

14 Nevertheless der.th reigned from Adam" until Moses, even 
over them that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam’s 
transgression, who is a figujd of him that was to come. 

15 But not as the trespass^ also is t.he (ree gift. Tor if by 


sin ’ ; but (a) Paul goes on in the next verse to shew that 'till 
the time of Moses, in the absence of law, the descendants of 
Adam could not sin in the full sense df sin as Adam ; and (6) the 
comparison with Christ ^ins on the transmission to Adam’s 
descendants outlie consequences of his act, whereas this 'inter- 
pretation jrepr6 v ents every man's sin as 4 ;he cadse of his death, 
and so ignores the connexion of the race with Adam, (c) We 
may take ‘sinned*’ in the ordinary sense as personal acts of 
Adam’s descendants, but explain these ^acts as the result of a 
tendency to sin inherited from Adam/ Without expressly stating 
it, Paul assumes the doctrine of original sin in the sense of .an 
inherited tendency to sin, for what he affirms beyond all doubt 
here is that both the sin and the death of the human race are the 
effects of Adam’s transgression. 

13 . Inheriting from Adam both the tendency to sin and the 
liability to its punishment, death, mankind, until the law came, 
was less guilty than Adam : its sin was not conscious, voluntary 
transgression of a recognized authority, and Would not have 
deserved the full penalty of death. That was an inherited evil, 
not a personally incurred judgement. 

sin is not imputed : 4 brought into account,’ regarded as guilt 
itself ^serving penalty. c 

14 . death reigned. Death is personified as sin had been, and 
’is represented as ajtyrant wielding universal dominion. 

Moses. After the law had once^een £iven the chosen people 
•was, as regards moral knowledge, in the position Adam had been. 
Henceforth sin was transgression. 

,, figure. The Greek word means (0 ‘stamp struck by a die,’ 
(2) 'copy’ or 4 representation,’ '3) 1 moilld,’ 4 pattern/ and (4) 
‘ type,’ which has been defined as ‘ an event of person in history 
corresponding in certain characteristic features to another event 
or person.’ The type comes first in' time, and is followed by the 
anti -type. a 

him that was to come : c the coming one,' 'but coming after 
■the time of Adam, not 1 him who is yet to come ’ (with reference 
to the Second Advent). 

15 . trespass lit. 4 a step or fall sideways.’ This is the third 
word used by Paul to describe moral evil. If the literal sense 
of sin. 4 missing the mark, 1 suggests failure to realize the ideal, the 
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the trespass of the qne the many died, i®tich more did 
the grjce of txoS, and the gift by the# grace of the one 
' man, Jesus Christ, abound unto the many. And not 
through one Jthat sinned, l^is the gift : for the judgement 
came of one untofcorjdemnation,' but the free gift came of 
ipany trespa«ses untQ justification? For if, by the trespass 17 
of -the ^ne, death reigned through the one ; much more 
shall they that reqpive *tbe abundance of grace and of the 
gift, of righteousness resign in # Wfe througltnhe one, even ri 
Jesua Christ* So thefi as through one trejpass # the judge - 18 
ment came .unto all men to condemnation ; even so 
through one act of* righteousness the free gift came unto 

Jiteral sense of trespass suggests a relapse Iven from the attained 
good. Sin is not ooily imperfection, but even deterioration. 

ffcee gift. *The Greek word is a derivation of the word 
rendered in the N.T. ‘ grace/ and this connexion would be shewn 
by rendering ‘act of grace’ or ‘gift of grace’; in the plural the same 
term is used for the supernatural powers that often accompanied 
the reception of the Spirit. 

the one : Adam, the many : all mankind, 
much more. This verse begins to shew the unlikeness of 
Christ to Adam. The^good results of Christ's work may be expected 
to exceed the y vil consequences of Adam’s act. 

gift : i boon/ award reserved for the highest and good 
bestowed. In verse 17 the gift is defined further as ‘the gift of 
righteousness'; this the justification the smn’er gets in Christo 
toy th* grace is|conn£cted with ‘gift/ not ‘abound/ 

16 . justificaticpi r lit, ‘act of righteousness/ the Divine sentence 

by which all sinners who believe are in Christ pronounced 
righteous. * 

17 . through £he # one. Subjects of death's tyranny become 
sovereigns. Christ accomplishes all that mankind needs in order 
to escape the tyranny of death and attain the sovereignty of life. 

18 . so then. Pahl novv begins to sum up what has#been proved 
in the previous verses. 

• one act c ft righteousness. ‘This phrase readers the same 
Greek worfj as is rendered ‘justification' in verse 16, and therg/s 
no adequate reason for making any change. The word Tiere as 
there means , 1 the Divine sentence of justification pronounced on 
the race.' It is doubtful whether it can mean, as some maintain, 

‘the righteous act/ ‘the obedience' of Christ. Although this sense 
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19 all men to justification of life. For as through the one 
man’s disobedience the many were made" sinners, even 
so through the obedience of the one shall the many be 

20 made righteous. And the lav came in beside, that the 
trespass might abound ; but where sin, abounded, grace 

at did abound more exceedingly: that, as sm reigned in 


would offer a more direct contrast to i the, trespass' of Adam, yet 
the effect of Christ’s act may^e opposed to Adam’s^ct. A 

justification' of life : justification which has, as its immediate 
consequence, life, ? 

19. disobedieijce. »It was this that made Adam’s sin trans- 
gression. 1) » 

were made. We may ask, In what sensp ? The answer is this, 
£ All the effects of Adam’s sin as transmitted to his descendants, 
apart from their personal transgressions are included on the one 
side ; and all the results of Christ’s work apart from their person/.! 
efforts on the other/ 

obedience : the moral, as propitiation is the religious, aspect 
of the cross. r 

shall ... be made. The future does not refer to the last judge- 
ment, but to the successive generations of believers, and therefore 
includes the present. ^ t% 

20. came in besido : as an * after-thought/ a 1 parenthesis/ 
Paul thus expresses its temporary and relative character. 

that the trespass might abound: better, ‘.be multiplied . 9 
The law was given to restrain sin, but as a matter ! f fact its effect 
was in Aiany cases to provoke sin (vii. 10, 13), and as this sin was 
disregard and defiance of restraint it was now trespass or trans- 
giession, and involved greater guilt. ,< Thi*, secondary result is 
here represented as the primary purpose. 

21 . death;: the most evident, permanent, and universal result 
of the dominion of sin over the race. 

xr.ghteoushess. Here still in the senses of righteousness of 
God, justification, not in the sense o’ righteous cnaractfer. 20, 21 
illustrate Paul's Christian optimism ; the good is greater, stronger, 
more enduring than the evil. 

Adam s Sin and *ts Results (j2-2i 4 ). 

Jp this contrast between Adam and Christ, Paul qssumes, as 
ever}’’ Christian of the Apostolic Age assumed, that Adam was 

% historical personality, that the record of the Fall in Genesis 

‘ narrative of facts, that sin and death were introduced into 
U'a5fa Jthe penalty of the disobedience of its one ancestor. 

rao . L. ' , 
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death, 'even so mig^ht grace reign throygh righteous- 

- • 

Apart ty together from any objection that Anthropology might 
’urge against this view, even a moderate critical exegesis recognizes 
the symbolical character of thefiarrative in Genesis. The question 
is not whethcrnvc can reconcile these two views, but whether 
the essential significance of Paul's argument is invalidated by 
recognizing that in this matter he shared the intellectual limitations 
of*his # age. That the (vhole race has sprung from a common 
ancestry )g the theory of evolution would tend rather to confirm than 
to disprove. That the •primitive .state was one of spiritual and 
moral perfections as Christian .thetLgy has sometimes affirmed, 
and as modern qnthropoloffy woulcr most certainly deny, Paul 
does not asseft.* His v\£ords in i Cor. xv. 47, that k< the first man is 
of the earth, earthy/ would indicate rathef that^ie recognized in 
some degree tlfe imperfections of that stale. JThe dSctrine of the 
flesh too indicates that*he*saw in man's nature as embodied spirit 
a possibility of evil that might very ca>;ity become an actuality. 
‘Hi cannot be denied, however, that he represents Adam’s condition 
as one of greater responsibility, because clearer knowledge and 
fuller freedom, tlmn that of his descendants. He transgressed 
a positive command ; they sinned, but in the absence of law their 
sin was Sot imputed to them as guilt. Just as in ^escribing the 
heathen world Paul’s view is confined to the Roman Empire, so 
in recording the moral history of mankind Paul’s horizon is limited 
by the sacred fc*aditions,jpf his own people. The only law he 
thinks of is the la^v of Moses; but we may generalize his conception 
of the giving of the law as the awakening of the moral conscious- 
ness, and may see In the distinction he makes between the 
period before t?ie law and the period after fhe law a rgjog^iition 
of a moral development fqr the race. So far as our present 
knowledge goes, we may not be able to justify the exceptioy 
Paul makes of the earliest* ancestor ol the rticc ; but must admit 
that his mcfral consciousness was probably not less, but more 
rudimentary than fhat of his descendants. But wllfenever and 
however a conscious and voluntary transgression of a law 
recognized as valid by the developing moral consciousness* took 
place, sin and guilt became facts in human history. Mankind is 
a fallen race, because its corfduct ever falls short of its conscience. 
That this need not bo so, naan’s sense of freedom anfi feeling of 
guilt — ultimate facts beyond which we cannot get — prove. That 
heredity is an important and influential factor in the moral history 
0? the race, which may be regarded as an organic unity* modern 
investigatioif confirms. The Pauline assumptions therf, that sin is 
not a necessity but due to an abuse of liberty, that there has been 
a development of the moral consciousness involving increasing 
responsibility, that heredity favours the diffusion and transmission 
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ness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our 1 Lord. 


of sin, are truths not M contradictcd, but even confirmed by our wider 
_ knowledge. Can this, however, be also said of the connexion he 
asserts between sin and death ? ]j>eath. it is said, is a natural 
necessity for every vital organism', to which living creatures before 
man's advent were already subject There vis no evidence that 
mail's sin did or could so ^change not only his own constitution, 
but even the organization of other living Leings, as* to make them 
with him liable to death. To this valid objection answers have 
been attempted, to which it would be e pity if Christian 'theology 
bound itself. Ij^has been $aid that God, foreseeing man's sin, 
placed him in a dying world . } Had tfyere been no evil in prospect, 
the constitution ^f living creatures would have been different. Or, 
assuming tfl'at de&h wduld have been the lot of the lower, creatures 
in any case, Aian's v ature has been represented as^endowed with 
a possibility of immortality, of a development abow> and beyond 
the conditions of mortality. Had man not sinned, lie would have 
realized that possibilify by completing that development. Interest- 
ing as these speculations are, we do not nyed to assume thefi* 
truth in trying to justify Paul. Paul meant by d»‘ath not physical 
dissolution merely, but death in its totality as it is for the human 
consciousness Can it be denied that the terror and daftness of 
death for the mind and heart of man is due in large measure to 
his sense of guilt, and the effects of sin in his reason, conscience, 
spirit? Christ abolishes death, not by prevent! rvf physical dis- 
solution but by giving 1 the fact a new meaning by allowing man 
to see it from the standpoint, not of human guilt, but of Divine 
grace. In 'a sinless race death as an experience would have been 
very rent from what it is. Doubtless had Pltul been asked 
whether physical dissolution was due to sin or not, he would 
have given an affirmative answer. While we may not be able 
now to do the same,* yet we can recognize connexion between 
death, as in its totality it is for the humaii consciousness, and 
human sin f knd guilt, and this is the important consideration. 
But the main v purpose of Paul's argument is not to account for 
the dVigin of sin or death, nor to pfove manfe need of redemption 
through Christ. Man is sinful and mortal, that is v a fact that 
needs only to be stated : proof is superfluous. On that fact, not 
on any thepry about it, rests man's need of redemption. Paul's 
argument in this passage is briefly this. He assumed facts the 
solidarity of the human race ate the condition of the diffusion and 
transmission of sin, and consequently death as its penalty. He 
draws ’Ihe Conclusion that heredity and environment will prove still 
more adequate and effective means for communicating the grace 
and the resultifig life manifest in Christ. Surely belief in progress 
involves this conception, that these factors of man’s unity as a race 
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What* shall we say then ? Shall we continue in sin, 0 

work in tjie long run and to the widest extent ffcr good rather than 
dvil, for a grace still more abounding than sin, which abounds. 

II. The Doctrine of Sanctification, vi — viii. 

Although Pauf passes from the first to the second division of 
his doctrinal exposition fcfr offering his doctrine of sanctification 
as ^n answer bo an objection that might be brought against his 
doctrine of justification, yet we would do injustice to Paul’s 
own experience as well* as his theology if we were to regard 
his treatment of the # ques!ion of* forgiveness as primary and 
essential in thfe treatise, and his doling with 41 *e fjuestion of 
holiness as styo^ndary and Jdefensive merely, purely the two 
autobiographical ^passages (fvi. 1-11 and vii. £-25)filicwJthat Paul 
felt as kedhly the need of deliverance frpm tfrfr borage of sin 
- as of escape from the shadows of guilt, arra that he prized 
Christ’s spirit as the powjr of holiness as highly as Christ's 
^crifice as the reason for his forgiveness. Paul's Gospel we 
m%st accord as prominent and important a place to his doctrine of 
sanctification as to hi^doctrine of justification, although his method 
of introducing it might suggest inferiorit}- and dependence. (1) 
Against tl|e objection that the doctrine of justification encoi^rages 
moral laxity and indulgence, Paul shews that, as life S3^mbol of 
baptism declares, faith is so vital a union with the living Christ 
that the typical experience of Christ in his crucifixion and 
resurrection is reproduced* in the believer a$ death unto sin and 
life unto God (vi. P-14 ). (2) To meet the same objection presented 
in a slightly different fjprm he shews under the figure of service 
the impossibility y of continuing in bondage to sin while rendering 
obedience unto God (vi. 15-5:3,. (3 That release the 

bondage of sin involves also emancipation from the authority of 
the law is proved by ^an illustration drawn from the limitation 
of the obligations of marriage to this life (vii. 1-6). (4 But this 
apparent disparagement of the law demands justification from the 
iJewish standpoint; and this is offered in an account of his own 
moral conflict before his conversion, in which wa* shewn /iot 
only the impotence of the la* to prevent sin. but even the 
provocation of sin by the la^’ (vii. 7-25;. (5 , Having thus met 
these objections, and having^ developed in this defence his own 
positive dtetrine of sanctification, he closes this division of his 
Epistle by a sketch of the triumphant course of tfke Christian life, 
an»id temptation* persecution, affliction, by the presence arid 
power of the # Holy Spirit (viii). 

(1) vi. T-14. Faith as union with Christ 

{a) It is quite impossible, as some object, for tUb believer to 
g° on sinning that he may be able to claim ever more ferace, 
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2 that grace rrtay abound ? God forbid. We who'died to 

because his baptism at the beginning of his Christian life so 
dedicated him to Christ as the saviour by his sacrifice that he 
becomes vitally united to Christ, and as a consequence there 
are spiritually reproduced in him those changes through which 
Christ himself passed in the events of which baptism is sym- 
bolical, death, burial, an d A , resurrection \1-~4). (£) For as Christ 

by his death on the cross wholly separated himself from * all 
connexion with sin, and in his resurrection wholly dedicated 
himself to the service of Gad, so £he believer condemns and 
executes all hi§.sinful inclinations, and having bepn thus set free 
makes a frcsli*start in a life consecrated to God (5-1 1). (f)* If for 
every believer '.this has not yet provud the reality, yet it is the 
ideal he must sl\t before himself, separation from sm and dedica- 
tion to God- by resistance of every sinful desire^and by exercise 
of all his powers in the service of God.s» He is encouraged to 
do this by his emancipation from the dominion of law, and his. 
entrance into a state of favour before God (12-14). 

1. Paul had already indignantly repudiated an accusation 
brought against himself, that he taught the precept, ‘Let us do 
evil that good may come’ (lii. 8). Then having stated fully his 
doctrine of justification, he faces a similar objection that not only 
might be brought against it, but that probably had been brought. 
We must expand the sentence, ‘Shall we continue in sin that 
grace may abound/ to recognize the ,full force, of the objection. 
Paul taught that God shewed His grace by granting righteousness, 
a state of acceptance before Him with all its blissful effects, not 
to those who had deserved this gift by tne merit of their good 
works,,. but to those, who, recognizing their incapacity to deserve 
any favours from God, cast themselves wholly on His mercy, and 

.welcomed pardon as a free gift. A conclusion might be drawn 
from this doctrine- to this effect : the more sin to forgive the 
greater grace in forgiving, the longer continued the^sin the more 
enduring tne grace ; God's grace is magnified by the multiplication 
of sin. The r practical application of such an inference must be, 
kedjp on sinning more and mor$ that Gcd’s grace to you may 
more abound* Paul, be it noted, does not prove this conclusion 
with its application as logically invalid ; but what he does is this. 
He virtually admits that his doctrine*of justification is an abstract 
statement abouttlhe Christain's experience ; it isolated an aspect 
of that experience to describe it more completely and define it 
more accurately ; the objection drawn from that abstract statement 
can be mdt only by getting back to the concrete exjfcrience itself, 
other factors of which so enforce the obligation of, and so afford 
the motive t&, a holy life, that the objection is put quite out of 
court. But it must be frankly admitted that Paul's method of 
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sin, bow shall we any longer live therein? Or are ye 
ignoran( that all we who were baptized ftito Christ Jesus 

sotting these two doctrines side^l^y side as complementary aspects 
of Christian truth presents a very serious difficulty, not only 
theoretical, but even practical. What is the essential connexion 
between the ac#eptance 0/ forgiveness afkl the pursuit of holiness ? 
Hov^docs the one necessarily lead on to the other. There are 
men for whom Paul’s doctrine of justification expresses not one 
isolated aspect of Christian experience, but what is for them 
practically the Vkole, for they Want forgiven ess' ^fkhuut willing 
holiness; ancfrjhfnc are on f t»e other hand men who, repelled by 
this error, strive after holiness without welcoming forgiveness, 
wlio admit •sanctification as an imperative* obliaatiort but do not 
• enjoy justification as an assy red possession. This problem cannot 
be solved here ; but it is necessary, in interpreting Paul’s Epistle, 
indicate the difficulty which he leaves un removed. 

i$. died to sin: in their baptism, as a confession of allegiance 
to Christ, and consequently as a renunciation of all attachment 
to sin. 

3. are ignorant. Paul assumes that his readers kncuv the 
solemn and sacred significance of the Christian ordinance ; and 
only ignorance of its meaning could afford any excuse for the 
objection which is being dealt with. It is very improbable, 
however, that mSny of hiS readers saw in •baptism all that his 
profound and origfhal mind, interpreting his unique and intense 
experience, discovered In it. They were not, as he was, safe from 
the danger of error regarding the Christian life. 

were baptized into Christ Jesus. Cf. 1 *Cor. x. 2, ^i'pnzcd 
into Moses.' This means that they did not simply confess Christ 
as Saviour and submit to liiuj as Lord, but weae so united to him 
that his life a*id theirs became one spiritual unity (Gal. ii. 20, iii. 
27). This is the fir$t statement in this Epistle of oneeof Paul's 
*nost characteristic contributions to Christian thought, his doctrine 
of the mystical union^of the believer with Christ. This doctrine 
13 the interpretation of nis own Experience. His faith in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord meant ijot only the acceptance of the gifts 
of God's grace in him § but sipch responsive love and loyalty to 
Christ himself as did not fail short of a practical identification of his 
will with the purpose of Christ ; sucty intense vivid conscious neq^ 
of *he presence of the risen Christ with him as enabled him to 
hold confident and constant communion with Christ; such un-* 
hindered receptivity for the communication of the Spirit of Christ 
as put all his faculties, mind, heart, and wity, ai the*command of 
Christ. Although baptism meant more for the early Christians 
than it meatos for most modern believers, yet even in the Apostolic 

M 
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4 were baptized into his death ? We were buried therefore 


Age it is not likely that there were many who could claim the 
same experience with the same completeness and constancy as 
Paul. To many in the present day this doctrine seems too high, 
they cannot attain unto it; but nevertheless’ 3 it has some analogy 
to ordinary human experience;, for the stronger the affections of 
1 wo persons for one another, the greater harmony is there iu thfcir 
motives, purposes, and actions. In tho f measure in which any 
Christian realizes that Christ li/es, respond^ to Christ’s love, and 
receives Chri^-V Spirit, wil‘ 0 iic possess this mystical union with 
Christ. As Papl in this passage is not justifying r theory; but 
stating an t expcif ence \vhich was his own, which he bclie\ed was 
not only pos/jible but necessary for every Christian, that there are 
Christian men to whom this doctrine seems unreal'Mocs not prove 
Paul’s teaching false, only that there are possibilities unrealized 
in them. The least emotional and most matter-of-fact believer, 
if he is a believer, can surely go as far as this. He must feel th’.c 
sm deserves condemnation, when Christ so sorrowed and suffered 
©n account of it. He must feel that Christ deserves gratitude for 
his sacrifice. He must feel that Christ is not deceiving him when 
Christ assures him of God’s pardon, for the Son has sficwn that 
he knows the Father. He must feel that he cannot but shew his 
gratitude to Christ in the way best pleasing to him, even the way 
of obedience to his teaching and example. If any believer humbly 
and sincerely makes such a beginning of dying rnto sin and living 
unto God, his own experience will afterwar Is give more and more 
reality to Paul’s teaching on union with Christ. If Christ by 
his aarrmce bringing us to repentance and constraining us to 
righteousness makes us what punishment could never make us, 
'what a pardon that left it possible for i«s to think of God as 
indifferent or indulgent to sin would never rpake us — gven opposed 
to sin and, obedient unto God — surely the moral effects of his cross 
prove its moral value. Now Paul did find that Christ's death, 
regarded as 'a propitiation, convinced him of God’s righteousness 
in forgiving sinners, that God’s justification 13 Christ made him 
more hostile to sin and more devoted to God than he could other- 
wise have become, that the union with Christ which was involved 
in and developed from the faith through which he received God's 
grace enabled him practically to realize his moral ideal, as recogni- 
tion of or submission to the authority of a moral law could rot. 
It m%y bp confidently assumed that in lesser or greater degree 
this experience can be reproduced in believers, and thus holiness 
be the necess iry consequent of forgiveness. 

3. into his death This is the part of Christ's work on which 
laith lay? hold in its initial act. Christ’s death as a propitiation 
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with him through baptism into death : that Jfke as Christ 


• 

makes possible the justification with which the Christian life 
begins. The believer’s union v^th Christ, of which baptism is the 
symbol, begins w*th the appropriation by faith of the righteousness 
secured by the death oT Chf-ist. In virtue of his sacrifice on behalf 
of tjie believer Christ clainjs more absolute surrender, more devoted 
service than could be required or expected on any other ground. 

4. buried. Baptism fhas three parts — descent into, burial 
under, and ascent out # of, tlfe water. (Paul’s statement assumes 
that baptism i£ hy immersion ;• prc^bly this form in 

which* the ordjjianse was usually administered, although even in 
the* firsW century other forms were permit^d.) To tl;ese three 
parts of baptism correspond three events iy Chria^r s ^wperience — 

• Crucifixion, Burial, Resurrection ; and to these 'Three events there 
should correspond three features of the Christian life ; but Paul 
hfjoes not work out the symbolism fully, for he practically 
identifies death and burial, and so death to f sin corresponds to 
Christ’s crucifixion, atid life unto God to his resurrection. 

into death. The phrase may be joined either to baptism 
or to bulged. In the former case the meaning is this : ^is by 
our baptism we appropriated the benefits of his <#cath, so we 
accepted for ourselves whatever that death meant for Christ, 
that is, 1 our old man was crucified with him ’ (verse 6). In the 
latter case ‘ burictl into deAh ’ means that Christ’s death becomes, 
as it were, the gmve into which the old self is laid. As death 
is completed in burn#, so our death to sin was fully, finally 
accomplished in this our appropriation of his death as the ground 
of our justification. Against the connexion with ‘ burial i!> has 
been urged, (i) that in verse 3 Paul has spoken of baptism into 
Christ's death, and it is prpbable he would ^repeat rather than • 
vary the phjase here; (2) that as death comes before burial. 

4 burial into death’ ^ an incongruous phrase; and (3)Jthat 4 into 
•death ’ is too distant from ‘buried ’ to be connected with it. But 
these objections can be met: (1) There is progress in Paul's 
thought; what he idefifies as ‘baptism into death’ in verse 3 he 
describes as ‘burial into dejath’ in verse 4, putting the thing 
symbolized for the symbol ; (2) as the phrase - into the death ’ 
need not mean into death in the abstract, but may mean ir.to his 
death, that is Christ's death, the incongruity disappears, and the 
believer’s baptisA is represented as the burial, which is the sign 
of his complete identification with the death of Christ j (3J Paul 
does not avoid such ambiguities (iii. 25). The second construction 
seems preferable, as it makes more evident the progress in Paul’s 
thought. * 

like. Analogy between Christ's and the believer’s experience 

M 2 
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was raised frdoi the dead through the glory of the Father, 
5 so we also mighUwalk in newness of life. For if we have 
become united with him by the likeness of his death, we 
(> shall be also by the likeness of^his resurrection ; knowing 
this, that our old man was crucified with him 9 that the 

now takes the place of the identity of ‘Christ and the believer. 
This variation of expression warns us , not to interpi^t Paulas 
words with prosaic literalness 0' still dess are we warranted in 
basing speculations about a icuitaphysical relation of Christ to the 
believer upon them. ^ 

the glory. As Christ's resurrection was abcording.to the 
will and by Jthc ^ower of God, it manifested God's perfection; 
and as God's manifested perfection is his glory, the resurrection 
may be described as by the glory of God. v '* 

Father. The use of this phrase tor God is surely intended 
to suggest that the resurrection -clearly shewed God's paternp* 
relation to Christ. It was a declaration iii deed, 4 this is m3' 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased/ L 

w9.H1. The term describes both the continuity ; and the 
voluntariness**)! the Christian life ; it is by our own choice and 
act the Christian life is lived. 

newness of life. As Christ's life after his resurrection 
differed from his life before, so the Christian's life in Christ must 
assume a totally different character from his life hn sin. 

5. become united: or ‘have grown together,' or i become 
grafted' (xi. 17), or 1 vitally connected.’ Cf. the allegory of the 
Vine#nAthe Branches (John xv. 1-8). 

united with him by the likeness of his death: or, ‘ united 
with the likeness of his death.' While the former rendering makes 
the sense clearer, the latter is more literal. Paul here begins to 
apply the events of Christ's life to the believer's experience as 
typical. 

6. knowing this. The recognition of this vital union results 
from a reasonable interpretation of the meaning ancjl the aim of 
Christ's death and resurrection. 

our old man (Eph iv. 22; Col. Iii. 9.) - ‘our old self/ So 
also Paul speaks of 4 the new man ' (Eph. ii. i 5, iv. 24 ; C*> 1 . iii. 9), 
‘the inward mar»' (vii. 22; Eph. iii. 16), ‘the outward mail' 
(2 Cor. iv. 16). ' 

was crucified. Cf. Gal. ii. 20, vi. 14. The believer by faith 
appropriates and applies to his own old self the condemnation 
and execution fl which was vicariously represented in the cross of 
Christ, and so' by his acceptance of that sacrifice he once for all, 
in a decisive act. separates himself from sin. 
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body of sin njight b# done away, that so •we snould no 
longer Jae in bondage to sin ; for he fhat hath died is 7 
justified from sin. But if jve died with Christ, we believe o 
that we shall* also live witlr him; knowing that Christ 9 
being raised from* thy dead dieth no more ; death no 

the body of sin : * tl^c body of which sin has gained the 
mastery,' the body as*thc seat and* the instrument of sin. Similar 
phrases arc, 1 ftie*body of this dcath^vii. 24) -- uft^feGdy which is 
doomed to dftj, ‘the body pi our humiliation ' (Phii. iir. 21) «=* the 
bdtiy i» its weakness aftd perishableness, *the ta'dy ot* the flesh ’ 
(Col. ii. if) {Jie body which serves the* fleshy impulses. Paul 
does not teach that thp bpdy is this and nothing more, but this 
is the aspect 01 our corporeal existence on which he is now led to 
vby stress. 

\ might be done away. This is the same word as is rendered 
* make of none effqpt* (iii. 3, 31). It does not mean entire removal, 
but complete reduction to impotence and inaction. Only as the 
scat and instrument of sin is the body to be thus i d<^ie awly/ 
in bondage to sin. Sin is personified as a hard taskmaster, 
and it is especially through the ileshly impulses, the seat and 
instrument of which is the body, that sin exercises its dominion 
and man becomA a slave. 

7 . Death cancels all engagements and annuls all obligations ; 
the physically dead is^ beyond the reach of any law to which he 
was subject while he lived ; the morally dead likewise ^ no 
longer under the control of any authority* exercised over him 
in his previous state : as *dead to sin’ the Christian has passed 
out of sin’s dominion. * (Cfoi Pet. iv. 1.) A*Rabbinic parallel is 
quoted : *WJhen a man is dead he is irce Irom the law and the 
commandments.’ t 

is justified. This phrase is used not in the Pauline, but in 
a more general sense. # Sin loses its suit against the*dead because 
he is no longer uftder the jurisdiction of the court to which sin 
can make appeal. • 

8, we shall . . . livc^ Here Paul seems to leave the ethical sense 
of the term ‘life* and to use it in the eschatological sense, *The 
life of glory and Jilessedness following the Resurrection/ Thepe 
art; not, however, separate, but only different aspects ol the one 
life, for the /Christian's hope rests on his experience* of -moral 
change through faith in Christ. 

8. Because Christ lives the believer lives alsc£ Death car, « 
make its claim only once, and the claim fully discharged it cannot 
again assert any right. 
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io more hath deminion over him* For the death that he 
died, he died unto sin once: but the life that he liveth, 
. : he liveth unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves 
to be dead unto sin, but alh T e unto God ip Christ Jesus. 

dominion. Christ as sinless and perfect wai, not subject to 
death’s reign, but he voluntarily subjected himself to that 
dominion as a vicarious sacrifice on ma i's behalf. Hh sacrifice 
accomplished, death’s power over him ceased once for all. 

10. For vlite cieath that 1 o died : or, ( for in that he died/ The 
loriner rendering brings out mort* ^clearly the oensc of the 
original. ^ 

he died iunt6;<sin. How did Christ die unto sin ? "Paul him- 
self supplies the explanation, ‘ Him who knew no sin he made to 
be sin on our behalf’ (2 Cor. v. 21). s We should ‘take this in the 
widest sense possibje, not restrict it simply to Christ’s substitu 
tionary endurance of the penalty of sin on the cross. In fill 
except personal transgression Christ was subject to the conditions 
of man’s sinful state— temptation fHeb. ii. 18, iv. 15), trial (Hub, 
xii. 3;^ discipline (Matt, xxvi. ^t), development (Luke xviii. 1 9,. 
His deatli was a release not only fi om the consequences of sin, 
but from the liability to sin. His death as an act of filial obedience 
put an end to his moral discipline and development by temptation 
and trial, and was his final voluntary separation of himself from 
all contact with sin. * 

once: ‘once for all/ The sacrifice 4 id not need to be re- 
peated ; this is one of the characteristic conceptions of the Epistle 
to tne Hebrews (vii. 27, ix. 12, 26, 28, x. jo . See also 1 Pet. 
iii. 18). 

the life that he liveth: or, ‘in^hat lie liveth/ The former 
rendering preferable. 

livetL unto God: a life of unobscured vision of, undisturbed 
communion with, absolute consecration to, God. 

Ini. The s6lf is a double self: the old self is dead, ‘ the old man 
was crucified with Christ*; the new sell' is ' alive ^ but while it 
is living unto God it is dead unto sjn. The consciousness is set 
over against this double self, and can^ pronounce the oneself dead 
and the other self alive. This thorough change -s not yet 
altogether completed ; it is , still an ideal to be realized. The 
believer must consciously present this ideal to himself, as J hc 
acecp&anae of an ideal is the first step towards its realization. 

in Christ Jesus. The Christian life is*one of which Christ 
is the sphere* and atmosphere. He sets its limits, ordains its 
laws, provides its nourishment, and controls its exercise. This 
assumes his universal presence and absolute authority (Matt, xxviii. 
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jlci not sin therefore reign in your mo^Kil body, that 12 
ye should obey the lusts thereof : neither present your i,» 
members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness; 
but present yourselves untd £locl, as alive from’ the dead, 
and your members as ^instruments* of righteousness unto 
Gpd. For ski shall not have dominion over you : for ye 14 
are -not under law, but under grace. 

What then? sh^ll we sin, .because we are not under 15 

18-20), Acchrctfrigly it is ji^t the historical Jesus, subject to local 
Jiifritattons^ and crcatufely conditions, but* the .glorified Christ, 
who is tiius represented. Therefore aUo tb^ for#i is always 

1 Christ Jesus,^ never ‘Je^us Christ.’ As this universal presence 

of Christ is not spatially extensive so that each believer has part 
«f him, but spiritually intensive so that thc^holc Christ is with 
c&ch believer, the counterpart of the phrase, ‘Christ in us,’ can 
with equal propriqtj^be used. * 

13 . present: the Greek tenses are in the two instances differ- 
ent: thc^first is the continuous present, ‘go on presenting’; the 
second is the momentary past tense, ‘present By an act of 
choice.’ 

instruments: or, ‘weapons’; the latter is better. <CT. xiii. 12, 

2 Cor. vi. 7, x. 4, and especially Eph. vi. 14-17, where the figure 
is more fully wofleed out. ) 

14 . under law . . : under grace. As law cannot restrain but 
provokes sin, its result is that instead of putting an cud to, it. 
confirms and extends the dominion oi, sirt. Hence th’,dt% law 
it is a hopeless attempt to get rid of sin’s rule. Grace has a con- 
straining power, renders obedience easy, so commands and control.* 
the will as# to make it victorious over temptation. Hence the 
struggle against siti erases under grace to be a forlorn hope and 
becomes a certain triumph. 

(2) vi. 15-23. m Th$ service of sin and of righteousness. § 

Paul realizing probably that the previous illustration drawn from 
his own experienccof vital Union with Christ would not be altogether 
mtelligibks to all his feaders. presents the same truth ii*an illustra- 
tion, for the inappropriateness and inadequacy#of which he feels 
Qpnstrained to Apologize (verse ref), but which nevertheless wa« 
nearer the common range of Christian thought. He compares tin 
life under sm or under righteousness as a servitude Atclflsive ot 
any other claim. His argument runs as follows : (a) The Christian 
cannot take advantage of his liberty, as being not under law, but* 
under grace, to commit sin ; for this service of sin necessarily 
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r6 law, but under grace ? God forbid. Know ye not, that 
to whom ye present yourselves as servants unto obedience, 
his servants ye are whom ye obey ; whether of sin unto 
17 death, or ‘of obedience unto nghteousness ? But thanks 
be to God, that, whereas ye were servants of sin, ye; 


involves enslavement by sin, and the Christian has the grateful 
consciousness of release from that bondage in order that he might 
render service wato God : 15^18). ( b ) Although the term servitude 
does not worthily and fitly’ describe the Christianas relation to 
God, yet the weakness and wilfulness which still survive even 
in the believer fefter his conversion give the life in and for God 
this appearance *19). \c) Even so regarded the service of God 
is to be preferred to the service of sin, Tor while the duly deserved 
wages of sin is death, the free gift of God, which the service 
does not merit and 7 therefore cannot demand, is eternal l&te 


(20-23). f u- r 

151 This is the same objection against Paul’s doctrine ; of 
justification, although stated in a slightly different form, In fhc 
previous cas<s the conclusion drawn was that grace would jbe 
* made to abound by continuance in sin. In this case the con- 
clusion drawn is not quite so extreme. Continuance in singa$ 
a permanent habit is not advocated but it n/ suggested 
as the restraints, threats, and penalties of the law are once| 
all removed, occasional indulgence in sin will be safe now 
has not been hitherto. Paul's answer is that any indulgencj 
sin ievolv.es a relapse into that state of bondage to sin from w| 
faith in God’s grace has released the believer. Paul shews (ifel) , 
f hat the permanent habit of sin is inconsistent with confession pf 
.Christ, and now, as the next step in his argument, th£t-occas§tttmI 
indulgence in sin involves a return to that permanent habit. 

16 . Paul's illustration is taken from the institution of slave 
which the owner claimed complete control and absolute authl 
over his slave. Free labour, where a definite service 
specified hours is contracted for, and where several engager 
may be combined, would not afford an illustration of the prii 
he asserts, 1 But the moral fact thus illustrated is correctly s i 
Sll/ Acts form habits/habits fix character; occasional indulgenfeeim 
a rig\ ( results in permanent subjection to sin ; right conduct 
masterS^ disposition. For man there is possible only a die 

vi - 3 4> M 

maintain spiteousness. Although some commentators wouldf; Still 
cation ’ y<£°^ ere distinctively Pauline sense of the word ‘jiisjifi- 
jhkt, as this yields a forced interpretation, it is better to 
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became’obedient frorq the heart to that fore* of teaching 
whereunto >e were delivered ; and being* made free from is 
sin, ye became servants of righteousness. I speak after i'„ 
the mknner ofjnen b’ecaus/of the infirmity of your flesh : 
for as ye presented’yoi^r members as servants to unclean- 
hess and to iniquity unto iniquity? even so now present 
your, members as servants to righteousness unto sancti- 

assume that the word here has its general meaning — right conduct 
or character. # • - '*+***■ 

l?.*from t he fLefirt* phrase points to the spirituality and 

sincerity of the Christian life. 

form bf teaching whereunto ye were jCeli\%red. The 
•metaphor here § is of transference to a new master. While we 
should say that the form of doctrine was delivered to the persons, 
^vfther than that the persons were delivered to fjie form of doctrine, 
tho conception here is easily understood. The converts were care* 
fuller taught their Qhfistain duty ; after their baptism they were 
left Hinder the guidance and to the control of the instruction they 
hadp received. ' 

> [form: or, * pattern *= standard, not of doctrine, but ot laitb 
and 'duty. There is no thought of different types of apostolic 
doctrine. 



X speak alter the nftnner of men. Cf. Gal. iii. 15. The 
phrase introduces inadequate illustration of Divine truth, which, 
however, may make it intelligible to human thought. 

She infirmity of your flesh The reference may be either 
(1) fe failure in spiritual discernment, so ftiat they cSiild f not 
' stand the Christian experience as a death and a life with 
, and needed to have it represented as a service of righteous- 
nstcad %f a service of sin ; o& (2) to lack of spiritual power, 
so holiness, instead of being to them a spontaneous expression 
flf life of Christ in them, must needs assume the lower form 
of sfdiyiiie to God as jnastar. As Paul is giving i reason dfor 
itratiow which he has adapted, the former explanation is 
4 c; although lack of, power and failure in discernment 
'erent aspects gf the# same immaturity or imperfection. 

1 is here used to express human nature in its weakness, 
dtual and mjirai. (Sec vii. 7-35.) 

A leanness and i lawlessness ’ were characteristic of pagan 
an Jewish immorality. 

jutty unto iniquity: better, ‘lawlessness/ The lawless 
results in the lawless act ; indulgence in sis is punished 
xahdonment to sin. 

sanctification, the process of being made holy, and ‘sanct'ty,’ 
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20 fication. f’^r when ye were servants <bf sin* ye were tree 
in regard of righteousness. What fru\it then had ye at 
that time in the things whereof ye are nk>w ashamed ? for 

22 the end of those things is,(ffeath. But \qow being made 
free from sin, and become servants t <5 Gcbd, ye have your 

23 fruit unto sanctification, and the, end eternal life, tor 
the wages of sin is death ; but tne free u gift of God is 
eternal life in Christ Jesus our Lord, v 

7 Or arc^jtlgnorant, brethren (for I speak 1 ^ to men that 


the statd of hylinesi, are represented in Greek b^y^vo'rds very 
similar in formX^nd m some cases interchangeable^' in meaning.^ 
Hence some commentators would render hcre/uijnto sanctity 
or ‘holiness/ But unless there is •some absolute ^necessity foi 
assuming such a change of meaning, it is better to ^maintain 
separate senses of the terms ; and here righteous dc| cds may fitly 
be described as having for result the process of sanctification, by 
holy deeds men become holy persons. (Sec i. 7.) 

2 1 1 . ( 1 ) T/m R. V. carries on the question to the won d ashamed, 
and the answer we must supply is 4 None.’ (2) So. e mLV commen- 
tators end the question with the word ‘time,* and, - regard the 
phrase the things whereof ye are nqw ashanjed asL* the answer . 
The first construction seems more simple and nati^ ira h but the 
second is at least possible, and not less appropriate to, ] the context. 

23 . wages: a soldiers pay. The word mearj u jt originally 
4 ration jnoney/ and was derived from a shorter wcy c > r( t meaning 
4 cooked food/ 

free gift: v. 15. Eternal life is not merited or Reserved as 
a reward, although it has to be prepared for by sanctification. 


(3) vii. 1-6. Release from Authority of law, ^ fit. 

Paul had shewn that faith apart from the works oiv£ the law 
justifies ; he had assumed that the believer in his ChrktHptian hfc 
is not under law but under gmee ; he lias now io shvyv£ w “ ow 
deliverance from sin is also emancipation from law, and tt&c ^. 0Cb 
this by means of an illustration draWn from the marriage reTk]| atl °"' 
(a) The ^familiar legal principle that law is binding as long jte£ s 
lasts is illustrated by the case of a woman, who during her husmji )an - b 
lifetime is not free, without social condemnation,'* to form any ten 0 .^ r 
connexion, but on her husband’s death may marry again ¥ oWith- 
out blame (1-3). ( b ) In the same way the Christian’s sel$ ^ ab 

joined to the sinful nature, and the results of the union were ackill^ ons 
filially producing death ; but now the sinful nature has been dfi- 
away with by his union with Christ in his death ; and, therefore to > ^ 1L 
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know the law), how {hat the law hath dominion over 
a man for so fong time as he liveth ? «For the woman - 
that hath a husband is bound by law to the husband 
while he liveth^ but if the llusband die, she is discharged 
from the law of "Che ^husband. So then if, while the 3 

w # 

Chri^titfti’s self, on the orfc hand, is no longer under the authority 
ot the lav#, and, on the other, is free to form such a union with 
ChrisL himself as will jyoduce conduct acceptable unto God (4, 5 . 
(c) There must* be a consequeilt chfcrage of spirii?> 4 su£he service 
thus rendered^ jis»no lon^gr bondage, but liberty (6;. This 
illustration is not worked out as clearly fis might lx* desired. 
According lo verses 1-3 the husband dies„and s tj|e wife free 
• lor another union ; the husband apparently representing the law, 
and the wife, tl"e Christian self. But according to verses 4-6. 
•where the illustration is explained, it is the Christian’s self (the 
wiic) which has died to the law (the husband), and yet lives on 
u> be married to ClyiSt. The meaning is, however, plain enough ; 
it the law has no further claim on the Christian (is dead to him, 
verses i-§), he has no further connexion with the law .is, dead 
to it, verses 4, 5). We may, however, carry out thf illustration 
consistently if we consider the old sinful nature as the husband, 
the permanent self ol the Christian as the wife, the law of Moses 
as the law which f>inds the Sinful nature to tli$ self (the imputation 
ot the sin to the setf, and the condemnation of the self fertile sin; ; 
the self continues undefc* the jurisdiction of this law as long as the 
union continues. The death spoken of in verse 4, and again 
m verse 6, is the crucifixion of the old man, and a.* thil, in 
011c aspect, is the self of the Christian, its death is his death 
also, although the essential, permanent self ^urvives for a new 
life and a nejv marriage. The illustration is further complicated 
by a Vesh train off thought. Marriage suggests offspring, ami 
>so the illustration is made to apply not only to the Christian’s 
conduct when joined to the law, but also to his Conduct a 
result of thcftdissolatiort of the cfcd union and the formation of the 
new union with Christ. % 

1- are y$ ignorant^? Paijl is going to state a conclusion which 
his readere might have drawn for themselves as a necessary in- 
ference from what he had stated abgut the Cliri&ian’s death with 
Christ, as death ends all claims of law. 

the law ^ better, * law,’ as Paul is not referring either Jo the 
Jewish or to the Roman law, but to law generally, in which this 
principle always finds recognition. t 

2. the law of the husband; the rules of law that deal with 
the relation of marriage, the duties a wife owes to her husband 
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husband liv<;th, she be joined to {mother man, she snail 
be called an adulteress : but if the liusftand die, she is 
free from the law, so that she is no adulteress, though she 

4 be joined to another man* * Wherefore, jny brethren, ye 
also were made dead to the la^ though the body of 
Christ ; that ye should be joined to another, even to Jiim 
who was raised from the dead, that we might bring -forth 

5 fruit unto God For when we wfere iji the flesh, the sinful 
passions ,*-»Tlfich were trough the law,* wrought in our 

p tnc law 91 tmk lepe^, i-ev. xiv. a ; ‘the law of Nafirilc,’ Niun. 
vi. 13 l ^ • 

4. ye also were made dead. As^has already been shewn, it 
the self, so far as it is one with the sinful state, that dies wheif^ 

the old man is crucified with Christ (vi. 6). If we take it formic 
Christian's permanent, essential self, thei#\^e have the contra- 
diction that it is represented as dead, and yet as living to be 
united to Christ. 

the body of Christ : the sacrificial body 01 c. ansi. The old 
nun, the sinful seif, is done to death by the Christian's spiritual 
participation in the crucifixion of Christ as a condemnation and 
execution of sin. f 

another. Not master, but husband ; for aithough it is not the 
law which is represented as the first husband, but the sinful state, 
yet the law is so closely connected with the sinful state that Paul 
her! prtfctically identifies the state under law with the sinful state, 
and death to sin is represented as death to law. 

< bring forth fruit. Either tt^ere is a violent change of 
metaphor, or the words must mean ‘ bear offspring,' the illustra- 
tion of mgrriage being carried farther than tlje argument required. 

5. in the flesh is contrasted with i in the spirit.’ It describes* 

a life, the highest object of which is the indulgence of the senses 
and appetites. " " s > 

sinful passions : Gr. 4 passions of sins.’ * Passion 1 means 
first of all * suffering,' and next, ‘ the # violent reaction qf emotion ' ; 
the reactions hercjpx>kcn of are ‘of sins,* as due to temptations 
to sin,*and as requiting in indulgence in sin. 

through the law. In tfiis phrase Paul heralds the subject of 
the uext paragraph. Law, instead of restraining, provokes s$n. 

wrought in our members. The illustration may be (thus 
expanded. JThe passions of sins are the husband begetting, 
the members of the body arc the wife bearing the offspring of 
actions resulting in dc.ath(a similar illustration is found in Jas. i. >15). 
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members to bring forth /ruit unto death. But # no\v we have (> 
been discharged from the law, having died to that wherein 
we were holden ; so that we serve in newness of the spirit, 
and not in oldness of the letter. 

What shall we sa j then ? Is the law sin ? Cfod forbid. 7 


6 . flitfoharged from jfee law. The law had its jurisdiction 
only over the sinful state, *the old man and the Christian having- 
now no further connexion with th&t, the law has no more any 
claim on him. * • % V 

having* dfe^to that -yfc.ercin we were holden. The old 
sinfftl state is dead, and* so the law has 11a moi£ hold* over it. 
The figure Wy # bc expanded thus: ^1) iThe jftifuSi state was 
Jioldcn'by the law; (2) the.sclf was wedded to the sinful stale, 
and so under the law ; *3) the sinful state died, and so the law 
haji no more to do with it; (4) the self, having # becn set free from 
its connexion with the sinful state, is ripw out of all relation to 
the law. ~ ^ 

so that: better, ‘so as to/ Not result, but purpose is ex- 
pressed. Tfhere is complete emancipation from the Igw in efrder 
that a new service may be entered on. 

newness of the spirit, . . . oldness of the letter. This 
docs not mean a new spirit and an old letter ; but the new state 
is a state in the spflrit : the %\d state was a state under the letter. 
‘ Spirit 9 and ‘ letter* are not here contrasted as the essential and 
the literal sense of a commandment. But life in the spirit is a 
life maintained and controlled by the Holy Spirit (see chap, vui), 
while life under the letter is life under the commandments of the 
law of Moses. 

(4> vii. 7-25. The powerlcssncss of the law . 

The Jewish objecton, however, might assert that Paul in ljis teach- 
ing was identifying law and sin, if deliverance from sin must needs 
mean also emancipation fromjaw, and death to sin am end of the 
law. Paul in{|fignai\jtly ^denies tlis inference, and appeals to his 
own personal experience to prove that not only is law impotent to 
control sin, but is even provocative of sin. This passage raises 
two questi<y^s. (1) Is # Paul's use of the fir^; person ^singular 
merely rhetorical, or is he autobiographical ? It seems certain that 
he i£ giving his ovfn experience, for ft is only such an experience* 
as explains his attitude to the law, and a personal testimony has 
greater value in the argument than a theoretical discussion could 
have. On the other hand, however, he evidently ^regards his 
experience as not solitary but as typical ; not only the Jew but 
even the Gentile might be assumed to have made an analogous 
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Iiowbeit, 1 *taad not known sin, except through the law: 

discovery of the contradiction of conscience and conduct. It is 
more doubtful, however, whethergas has been maintained, wc can 
regard verse 7 as the record ofc a definite event in Paul's inner 
life, when the discovcry*for the first time^of tfie inwardness of 
the law, its application to desire and disposition, as well as choice 
and conduct, disturbed *his Pharisaic self-saticfaction. It is 
possible he may in this verse be givirfj^ a summary account of 
a gradual process of moral development. (2) Does this passage 
refer to the un regenerate eft the 'regenerate state? Is Paul 
speaking a^^fthe period rfior fo his conversion 1 ? Paul has said 
what he has to say about justification, and he is nq\V dealing with 
sanctification. .Hcnee it has been argued the position of the 
passage slrews^diat Ue cannot be dealing with an 'experience 
previous to justification, but only witji one which fails within the 
process of sanctification? But this argument is’not conclusive*, 
for Paul’s aim is lo^ncet an objection which may be made against 
allowing his claim that the Christian believer is free from trie 
law; and it would be* quite natural and ^lqgitimate to him to 
appeal to the powerlessness of the law, as he had experienced it 
before his conversion, in proof that the law is not necessary as 
a means of*sanctification for the believer. But further, in this 
passage he assumes that the law is a legitimate authority for the 
man who approves but does not obey itg commands; whereas 
for the Christian believer, who is not finder law? but under grace, 
lor whom Christ is the end of the law, the laPw is non-existent. 
If he were referring to the Christian experience in the passage* 
he would be self-contradictory, for he would be admitting the 
valWity^bf the law? which it is the purpose of his argument to 
deny. It is true that the Christian, as not yet made perfect, is 
prone to lapse froig filial freedom tojegal bondage ; as his will is 
not absolutely identified with the will of Christ, holiness will 
sometime^ cease to be for him the spontaneous exercise of an in- 
dwelling power, and will appear as a hard task to be discharged r, 
th<* contrast? between desire and di#y, the conflict between in- 
clination and aspiration, will prelent themselves in bis experience 
though Christian ; and in so far Jjis regenerate will reproduce 
features of his unregenerate state. ^This experience his not as 
a Christian, but in so far as he falls short of claiming and using 
the grace ofitrAd to him in # Christ. Possibly in verse 25 Paul 
intends to confess that even now he has some Experience of *his 
contest* and conflict, for there seems to be a* chronological 
sequence in this personal confession. The first stage of his 
experience. Jiis self-discovery through recognition of the inward 
claim of the law, is reported in verse 7, the end of his Pharisaic 
- H-complacency in verse 9, the utter despair that possessed him 
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for I had not known cpveting, except the L*;w had said, 

J " • • 

as he ventfcd his fury on the Christians in verse 24, the deliverance 
that came to him on the way to Damascus in verse 25. The last 
sentence of this passage then may ^describe the continuance in the 
Apostle's present cxpfrience, although »in lesser degree, of the 
struggle which had filled s*> large a place in his past experience 
before his conv<frsion. It is an admission that while through 
Christ the victory has bej^ decided, yet for a time the battle must 
still go on* While the capital has been occupied the provinces 
have 3>et to be subdued To* apply ^ill that precedes this verse to 
Paul as a Christian* however, w8uld to admit pw^cally that 
the grace of is> as povyq*less agfinst sin as the law is. 7 o 
bluitt the point of this argument, as is son^etimes dom*, by the 
assumption '‘that, Paul throughout is speaking ^4 tb* Christian 
•experience such # as it is^ or, at least might be apart from the re- 
straining and constraining grace of Christ, is to attribute to Paul 
ap» over-subtlety of thought. But what necessity is there for such 
desperate expedients to escape the admission that this is an 
account of the \piregeR crate state ? The reason given is this : the 
unregcncrate man docs not and cannot approve the law of God as 
good, willewhat is good, delight in the law ‘after the inward 
man/ He is so completely in bondage to sin that Mb can know 
nothing of struggle against sin. This is, however, an exaggeration 
of the doctrine of total, depravity which is simply against known 
facts. A man is Tiot absolutely evil before, and absolutely good 
after, his conversion. Neither element is entirely absent from the 
one or the other state, only their relative strength is changed. It 
is an extreme case when a man is so abandoned to sin as never to 
condemn it in his conscience and resist it by Iris will. Nfearl^ all 
men know something of the inward conflict, even if it be not as 
intense and constant as Paul's was. The question cannot be 
decided by laying stress on the present tense, or by refusing to 
'take it literally, by quoting single phrases, as ‘ sold upder sin,’ 
performing (the evil)/ 1 wretched man/ on the one side, or c l 
hate (the evil)/ ‘ I will to d<$ the good/ < I delight in*thc law/ # on 
the other. But we»mult take tfte passage as a whole, and allow 
the general impression to tpll on us ; we must consider the 
purpose to gprove the ^powerjessness of the law as a reason for- 
refusing it# any place in the Christian life; wc must* note its 
position before the eighth chapter, ydrich sketches the career of 
thef Christians. With these explanations the course of the argu- 
ment in this passage will be better appreciated. 

(a) Although deliverance from sin means emancipation from 
law, yet law and sin are not the same ; but law makes plain what 
acts are sinful, and so stirs up the wish tp sin (7, 8 ■. (b) Before 

the knovyJedgo of what is sinful comes, the soul is happy and at 
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S Thou shalt x\pl covet : but sin, finding occasion, wrought 
in me through the commandment all manner of coveting : 

9 

ease, for sin has not been aroused to defy.and f disobey the law; 
but once the knowledge is given, then ^lumbering sin is awakened 
and the soul is made miserable (9). (c) The blame of this result 

does not rest on the law, which aim^at leading men < to life, 
although sin so uses it as to bring them to death, and which as 
given by God is holy, and sltews this character in all its com- 
mands ; bukdlUhe fault lies with Sin, which is pijovfcked by control, 
and turns to man’s injury wftat was intended /or ljte good, *and is 
thus allowed to sliewjts real nature (fo-«3). {ell) The la*w given 
by God, wlg> isVSpirit* is spiritual ; but man to whonf it is given 
has not only the weakness of a creaturely nature, but by his * 
physical organism, with its necessities and impulses, has been 
brought into bondage to sin. For while on the one hand his 
better self (his conscience and reason) recognizes the commanti- 
ments of the law as right, on the other hlncl his lower nature 
Hiis passions and appetites) is altogether possessed by sin, so 
that Jfcis better self is powerless to keep him from sin or«make him 
do right ; artd he finds himself under the power of sin (14*20). 
(*) Conscious of this contradiction between his higher and his 
lower nature, a man cannot himself remove it although it drives 
him unto despair ; and even when deliverance hds come in Christ, 
yet the conflict goes on in so far as the victory is not yet alto- 
gether achieved (21-25). • 

7. coveting : or, 1 lust/ The Greek word corresponds rather 
wittf theSatter sense, and includes any unlawful desire, but may 
refer especially to the sensual passion. 

« 8. finding occasion. The term 4 occasion 9 is used in a military 

sense for 4 a base of operations/ The phrase ‘finding occasion' 
means ‘taring a hint/ or ‘adopting a suggestion. We might* 
render here 4 getting a start,’ or 4 snatching an opportunity/ 4 
f sin is dead. The restraint on n^n’s wishes, the opposition 
to man’s inclinations which the taw brings with it*, awakens to 
life the self-seeking and self-pleasing tendency of his nature, 
which is not conscious of itself untij it finds itself rebuked and 
restrained- by the law ; but this self- discovbry has, asets further 
result, self-assertion against the law. 

*9. alive. This word describes the freedom* of a life which 
knows^ no^subjection to law, the ease and comfort of % life in which 
conscience knows no guilt. The earliest years of childhood before 
the moral senge is educated, the first period in a nation’s history 
before moral standards Ijave been fixed, it is of some such state 
that Paul is thinking. 


for apart from the law sin is dead. And I was alive 
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apart fr 6 m the law once : but when the commandment 
came, sin revived,* and I died ; and the. commandment, 10 
which was unto life, this I found to be unto death: for 11 
sin, finding occasion, throug\the commandment beguiled 
me, and through it*slew me. .So that the law is holy, and 1 a 
the commandment hofy, and righteous, and good. Did 13 
then, that which is £$od become death unto me ? God 
forbid. *But sin, that it might be shewn to be sin, by 
working death to me through tl»,t which is^'jod; — that 
through the *«ofnfnan^mont sin might become exceeding 
sinful. Dor we know that the law is ^pirit.vfal :®but I am h 

•carnal, ^old ujider sip. . For that which I do I know not : 1 5 

• 

revived. Sin began to live at the fall, evas asleep till law 
earnc, awoke and fellJto work when stirred up by the law. 

10. life... death? The law was given in order that by obedience 

man might be rewarded with the blessings of life (sec x. 5, quota- 
tion from^-cv. xviii. 5). I11 fact, however, by his disobedience 

he incurred the penalty of death. 

11. beguiled me. Paul is thinking of the deceit practised by 
the serpent on E^p (Gen. i^. 13 : cf. 2 Cor. xi. 3 ; 1 Tim. ii. 14 . 

slew: made jpiiserablc with a sense oT guilt, and brought 
under the doom of deatfi. 

12. the la dU . . the commandment: the whole and the part, 
holy : set apart or belonging to God. 

righteous : according to standard, 
good: beneficent in intention. 

13 . The effect of law in anfl by itself could m>t be death ; but its 
perversion to produce this result was permitted, that a full exposure 
of the character of sifj might be made, as turning good iifto evil. 

• sin: supply 4 became death to me/ % 

might become exceeding sinful. Th is perversion of thclawf by 
sin has a double result : it shews sin in its true character; it punishes 
sin by its own increase, for greater sin is the penalty of less sin. 

14 . spirftnal : as it le Mahna, and the Water from tfic Rock 
(1 Cor. x. 5 , 4), because due to or given by th<^ Spirit, and also 
because corresponding in character to origin. 

* carnal, (i) The primary reference in the use of the word 
* flesh J is to th<? material organism ; man is spirit, but spirit brc&thed 
into a body of flesh and blood ; but the secondary reference is to 
those inclinations to self-indulgence and sclf-asslrtion which 
have their occasion in the body, the physical impulses and animal 

N 
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for not what* J[ would, that do I practise ; but wha\ I hate, 

I E S. 

appetites, which unrestrained lead man into sin. Pauls contrasts 
‘spirit' and ‘flesh' as opposed principles, and hence it has been 
maintained that he regarded the c flesh, because material, as essen- 
tially and necessarily evil, having thus departed 4 from the Jewish 
and adopted the Hellenic view. But $V,,is now generally agreed 
that he uses flesh in the O. T. sense of human nature in its 
creaturcly weakness ; but that as on the line hand he distinguishes 
the human soul from the Divine spirit uiore sharply than had 
before been done, so on the efther hd attaches to ‘ flesh 9 a moral 
significaricayieKhe occasion, instrument, and se$t of sin ; although 
not originally evil by nature, it has become in v man a force 
antagonistic to righteousness. The' prevalence* of sensual sins 
in the lieatl£;n ^rld, <y, as has been even suggested, some painful 
feature in his own experience, may have led Pauf to use the term 
‘ flesh * for sin generally ; but he doe^. not' confine 1 the term to sin 
which has a connexion with the body, but includes in ‘the works 
of the flesh* ‘enmities, strifes, jealousies, wraths, factions, divi- 
sions, heresies* (Gal. v. 19). His hope for^a bodily resurrection 
(viii. 23), his description of the body as a living sacrifice unto God 
(xii. *, 2) and as a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. 19), his 
call to the glorifying of God in the body (verse 20), his inclusion 
of the flesh along with the spirit in the work of sanctification 
(2 Cor. vii. 1), and his ascription of flesh to Christ (i. 3, ix. 5 : 
see note on viii. 3) --rail these are proofs that Paul did not regard 
Utc flesh as essentially and necessarily evil. He uses the term in 
a number of senses, for mankind (iii. 20), human nature (i. 3, ix. 5, 
with reference to Christ), natural relationship (iv. 4 ' ix. 3, xi. 14), 
phyfecal Organism (fi. 28;, the moral impotence of human nature 
(vi. 19), human nature as subject to sin (vii. 5, 18, 25, viii. 1, 3, 4, 
5, 7, 8, 9, 12, 13, xiii. 14). (ii) Theje are two Greek adjectives, 
differing only by one letter, formed from the Greek word for flesh, 
the one n&pans ‘consisting of flesh, composed of flesh/ and the 
i/ther 4 having the nature of flesh/ i. e. under the control of the 
animal ^appetites ; the one might be tendered physical, the other 
sensual. In this place some of°the MSS. read tl^p one word, 
others the other. There can- be ijo doubt, however, that the 
moral reference is here intended, ant} that ‘carnal' is^he correct 
rendering although the balance of authority i| rather favour of 
the word which *bears the more general sense. If Paul did not 
use the terms indiscriminately*, he may possibly have intended, &y 
using word in which the moral reference is usually absent, 
to lay emphasis on the connexion of sin with thfe bodily organism. 
If ^aul is thinking especially of sensual sin, then in verse 7we should 
render k coveting * and * covet * ‘ lust/ The same uncertainty about 
the reading is found m 1 Cor. iii. 1, where ‘carnal* is contrasted 
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that I flo. But if wh^t I would not, that l # clo, I consent ifi 
unto the law that'it is good. So now it is no more I that 17 
do it, but sin which dwell|th in me. For I know that 
in me, that is^in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing: for 
to will is present $ith me. but to clo that which is good 


wifh ‘spiritual.’ There 4 s no doubt of the reading or rendering in 
1 Pet. ii* ii, 1 fleshly^usts 9 ; 2 Cor. x. 4, ‘weapons not of the 
flesh' ; i. 12, ‘ fleshly jvisdeftn.’ ItFRom. xv. 27 and l Cor. ix. 11 
* carnal things phrase without moral reference** .although it is 
used *in contrast Ip ‘spiritual thingls,’ it means simply ‘things 
nceded^for the* sustenance bf the body/ 

sold Hinder sin : like a prisoner of w ajr whe; <has j>ecn sold as 
a slave * sin is !he master under whose power the human person- 
ality has been £ut by tlte fle # sh with its impulses and appetites. 

1 15 . do : Gr. ‘work ’ ; carry into effect, not as a voluntary agent, 
but as an instrument in another’s power. 

I know not. /Ifction does not follow deliberation; but sin, 
acting on the impulses and appetites, uses the will as its tool. 
Hence ttere is failure on the one hand to practise, do as a 
responsible moral being, what has been resolved oif, and on tilt- 
other hand there is the working or doing as an inanimate machine 
what the conscious self condemns and opposes. 

16 . This action without choice, contrary to purpose, shews 
that the self does* not. approve sin, but docs approve the law of 
God, which sin disobeys. 

If. So now; not ‘ at the present time,’ but ‘ as the case is/ 

X. The inner, higher self has no share in the sin, bit is 
hindered and overcome by the sin which, as a foreign power, has 
invaded, subjected, and tyrannizes over the human personality. 1 
Paul therefore regards sin not merely as the &rong choice of the 
self, but as a* power|Which can gain the mastery over ^Jie self, so 
>as to compel action contrary to its desires and purposes. He 
divides the personality int<* two parts, the inward man, and # the 
llesh or the jnembers 4 n which ^in dwells, and he identifies self 
with the inward man, and treats the llesh and members as some- 
thing distinct from the soft This is assuredly no scientific 
psychology, but one ^cannot even refrain from askirifc oneself 
whether it does not" implicitly deny liberty and responsibility. I11 
th§ next verse, hftwever, this analysis is modified. 

18 . in me. Paul now identifies the self with the flesh, iust as 
before he had identified it with* the inward man, so that after all 
the self is responsible for, and active in the deeds pf, sin in the 
ficsli. 

to will is present with me: volition ‘lies to my hand,’ or 


N 2 
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uj is not. For't^ie good which I woijld I do not: but the 
10 evil which I would not, that I practise. *But if what I 
- would not, that I do, it is ^o more I that do it, but 
i 1 sin which dwelleth in me. J find then the law, that, to 

22 me who would do good, evil is present. For I delight 

23 in the law of God after .the inward man :* but I see a 
different law in my members, warri^ against the !av r ot 
my mind, and bringing me* into captivity under the law 

1 is within my reach.’ Wifttng and doing ar<p here contrasted, 
although uolition is npt complete until ifr takes effect in, action. 
‘To will’ isfherdqised equivalent to 4 to wish * or ‘ tb purpose.' 
Goodness does not get beyond the intention ; so*far the f>elf can 
go in its approval of the law, but actio t n is*beyond *its power. 

20. no more I . . . tout sin. But can a man thus disowp 
responsibility for his actions? Probably all that Paul means, 
however, is that while sin is chosen and willed, and it involves 
guilt only as chosen and willed, the self is not absolutely identified 
with tdie evil choice, but there is still left in a man the ^esirc and 
the purpose rfbt to sin but to do righteousness. This Paul regards 
as the true and permanent self of the man ; he is thus far from 
teaching the doctrine of total depravity. 

21. the law : or, 4 i*i regard to the laW.’ fn the«formcr rendering 
the term ‘the law* is used in an unusual sense for ‘the rule,* 

* the constraining principle ' : the content of this rule then is the 
presence of evil in the self willing good. In the latter case ‘the 
law ^m eaftis especially the Mosaic law, one of the commandments 
of which has been quoted, and the meaning may be brought out 
mi a paraphrase : In so far as concerns my relation to the law, 
while I approve it as good, and wish to obey it, yet I c am hindered 
by pver-p^esent sin. Paul may be supposed jto have intended to 
write, 4 1 find the law, when I intend to do good, powerless to help 
me,} but instead of completing the sentence to have turned aside 
to state what made the law thu# powerle&s. c While the use of 
the term 4 law * for 4 rule ’ is unusual, yet the former rendering does 
less violence to the grammatical structure of the sentence than 
the latter.* v 

22. deligtot. 'Conscience approves what law commands, 
inward man (vi. 6), reason, conscience, ihental and mocal 

facultjps. # % 

23. a different law ; a force acting uniformly in opposition to 
the law which the inward man approves. 

law of my mind : or, reason 1 ; the faculty which distinguishes 
right from wrong, which belongs to man’s moral nature, and is 
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of sin which is in my ^members. O \vretchp3 man that 1 24 
am ! *who shall deliver me out of the body of this death ? 

I thank God through Jes^s Christ our Lord. So then 2* 
. _ s - 

distinct from ‘ spirit, which is the peculiar organ of religion. This 
1 mind 1 may become reprobate (i. 28), but it can also be renewed 
(xii. 2). The ftiward mpn is a wideV te # rm, but includes the mind. 
The* law revealed to disapproved by the mind becomes the law 
of the mifld, $ 

24 . wretched manf This caqno # t describe a Christian. But could 
a Pharisee be so # miserable — wouldjhc not be sefifc&itisfied ? But 
Paul had prootMy*lost all .Pharisaic vanity and conceit before he 
bccamtf a Christian. Possibly it was his discovery that Pharisaism 
offered no way of peace that drove him into persecuting the 

• ChristiSns, as both a relief from his inward misery, and a means 
of securing God’s favour, which he had realized he could not obtain 
By the keeping of the law. Was his vision on^he way to Damascus 
an answer to so desrairing a cry ? Were the goads against which 
he had kicked the Tcelings of intense disgust with, and despair 
regarding, himself] This passage, however, is not merely auto- 
biography, it expresses a typical experience. 

the body : the realm in which sin reigns. 

this death. The body as subject to sin is also under the 
dominion of de^th. tit ig a body doomed to die. For Paul 
deliverance from sin appeared to be completed only when the 
body which had l?ecn|fts occasion, seat, and instrument was taken 
away. Christians wait for their adoption, * the redemption of 
their body ’ at the resurrection (viii. 23). 4 

2$. X thank God : or, ‘ But thanks be to Gbd.' What* does Paul 
thank God for? (1) The power of the new life in Christ, death 
to sin, and life unto God. ( 2 ) The hope giv#tn in Christ of final* 
emancipation from sin and death. 

So then: the^ words following do not serve simply as a 

• summary of the whole passage, but are an admission by Paul 
that the deliverance ip CWrist^ias not yet been completed,# and 
that the inwhrd conflict, though in modified form, still continues, 

• 

The Qhristian’v Emancipation from the Law (/ ni \ 

As Paul’s teaching in the relation of the Christian to the law 
mgiy be easily misunderstood, and*so present serious difficulties, 
it seems necessary at this stage to offer some observations in 
explanation and defence of his view. The immediate* p?actical 
question which Paul had to deal with in his apoqfolate was the 
emancipation of his Gentile converts from the Jewish law, the • 
rite of circumcision, and all the ceremonial and ritual observances 
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« 

1 myself wil?i t the mind serve the law of God ; Hut with 
the flesh the law»of sin. 

of Judaism. But he is not content with settling this narrower 
issue ; he raises the wide* problem of the r^laticfri of the believer 
to any law, and solves it by affirming his absolute freedom. 
While there would be no«e found probably who ^wuld deny the 
rightness of his advocacy of Gentile emancipation from Jvdatem, 
yet doubt may be felt regarding the evkdom of his^ assertion 
of absolute freedom. Licence and * laxity may so easily take 
the place q£J#>crty that Ja*v in* some form or (another seems 
a necessary provision for thdtmoral life. We must look at Paul’s 
teaching tp see if it provides the rtetec&sary mbfal safeguards. 
While the tew ^as the law of Moses, the Gentile has the law 
in himself. The Jew, while boasting his possessifin, neglpcts the ( 
practice of the law, and it is not havihg but doing the law that 
profits. Yet as all have sinned none can be justified by the worlds 
of the law. What Aie law alone docs, and can do, is to bring the 
knowledge of sin. Sin as disobedience to ft known prohibition 
becomes transgression, and so incurs guilt, and 1 therefore the law 
work% wrath. Not only does the law bring condemnation, but 
by its very restraint provokes sin, and so multiplies the offence. 
The sin in man’s nature, the llcsh, not only renders man impotent 
to fulfil the demands of the law, but is even driven to more 
reckless self-assertion in opposition toathe law. tThis was Paul's 
own experience of life under the law. While* it awakened the 
moral consciousness, it could not strength®! the moral purpose ; 
it produced only a deeper sense of discord between duty and 
desiA?. Despair of self was all the law brought to him. In many 
of his countrjrmcn it worked otherwise, but even more disastrously. 
,It led them to make the assumption that they could so keep the 
commandments of Gbd as to gain merit before Him, and so secure 
a rotyard. It led them to take up an attitude of jfresumptuous 
confidence^ towards God ; to claim God’s favour as a right instead 
of welcoming it as a gift. A false vjew of the relation of God 4 
and Vnan was the result of the laW for, the majority of the Jewish 
people. This result was what John the Baptist and Christ himself 
had condemned in the people, as* t the other result was what 
Paul experienced in himself. While he generally ajlgroves the 
provisions of the Jaw, asserts its Divine origin, ascribes its failure 
to the wilfulness and weakness of the flesh, disowns any intention 
to identify law and sin, and instead of making it void seeks to 
establish fit ; yet he puts for all its varied and compfex provisions 
the one principle of love as the fulfilment of the law, and for 
• conformity tc its rules, union with Christ realized in a life in the 
Spirit. Disregarding all the ceremonial and ritual observances 
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Therk is therefore noft no condemnation *to them that 8 

of tiie law, he affirms its moral content, /el not as external 
command, but as inward constraint. Morality for him is not the 
observance of rules, but the spontaneous and energetic expression 
and exercise of ^ Divine life present a*id active in the believer — 
a life, the characteristic, constant feature of which is love, because 
reproducing the nature of God. Righteousness must be done, of 
that hebis convinced. What is the most effective way of securing 
that*manis liberty wiE* 'be used for righteousness? Experience 
had proved that conjprmity to an external command failed to 
secure righteousness. Experience jvas proving tjiat union with 
Christ by his» Spirit made possible arlife of love, in which all the 
counmapdmenti found their* fulfilment. Who can doubt tjie greater 
effectiveness of the expulsive and the impulsive jywer of the 
, new auction for Christ, as compared with the restraints or the 
constraints of tonsciciibc Spart from Christ? If a man will not. 
rjse to the height of this union with Christ, which makes the 
moral life free, he is not by his failure releas&l from the demands 
of purity, temperandfe, justice, charity. If he will not live under 
grace, he must needs fall under law. As in the history of mankind 
law was % preparatory stage for grace, so in individual expepjenee, 
he who will not accept Christ as Saviour and Lord has no part 
in the freedom wherewith Christ makes free, the freedom that 
is secured and maintained only by dying unto sin and living 
unto God. If « belteveift in Christ uses # his liberty for self- 
indulgence, he i» that act lapses from his Christian standing, 
and needs, by penitence and pardon, to be restored to it. He 
enjoys rightful freedom only in so far as he is in all things one 
with the mind and will of Christ. His emancipation, frori the 
law means, and can mean nothing else than absolute submission 
to Christ. Surrender to a person takes the place of obedience to # 
a commandment, and as it is surrender to a person dearly beloved 
it is felt as perfect freedom. 

(5) viii. The course of the Christian life . 

This chapter sketches ift online the life of the* believer, for 
which, in v!i. 25, ’Paul gives thanks. In it is shewn (i) that 
Christ's coming and the gift Iff the Spirit have done in him what 
the law foiled to doj(i-ii)i (ii) that he, Hying in Ijjie Spirit, 
becomes aPson and an heir of God (12-17) ; (Hi) that nature shares 
his ardent expectation of his inheritance (18-2^) ; (iv) that he in 
h& present experience is sustained by the Spirit's intercession 
in accordance with the Divine purpose (26-30) ; (v) that he thus, 
amid all affliction, has the certainty of ultimate triumph (31-39). 

(i) viii. i-n. The Spirit's power . (a) Christ \>y his Spirit, • 

which is life and gives life, has saved the believer from the power 
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a are in Christ Jesus. P'or the law of the Spirit oV life in 
Christ Jesus made me free from the ’la\^ of sin and of 

of sin and the dominion of deqtfi ; for by assuming the human 
nature, of which sin has* taken possession, pand *by offering it as 
a sacrifice, he has executed God's sentence on sin, a task beyond 
the power of the law to ancopiplish owing to the hindrance offered 
by the sinful passions, and accordingly has effected a mdral 
transformation in human nature (1-4). This transformation 
involves a complete change of interests -and inclinations, the 
spiritual taking the place of#the carnal, an'd results in the entire 
removal of the estrangement between God and man due to sin, 
and theirrcomplete reconciliation (5— 8T. .(c) Thd Evidence of this 
transformation im-tlie present possession of the Holy Spirit, which 
is the promise and pledge of a personal resurrection sijnilar to ( 
Christ’s, even although the existing physical organism, because 
of its connexion with sin, must perish ^9-Ji). These verses a^e 
pregnant with truth. The purpose of God the Father, the 
incarnation and sacrifice of God the Son, tha presence and power 
of God the Spirit, are all mentioned as co-operative in accom- 
plishing what the law could not accomplish. The e^cution of 
sentence on*sin, the deliverance of man from the power of sin, 
the justification of the believer in the sight of God, the recon- 
ciliation of the forgiven to God. the communication of the Spirit, 
the resurrection of tjic body— ail these trutVis ar# presented in this 
outline of the believer’s life. f « 

1. condemnation. This is the very opposite of justification. 

Although Paul here recalls the initial stage of the Christian life, 
whfei the believer ie declared and treated as righteous, yet what 
he is going to deal with is the process of sanctification. But 
there is a reason for this statement, If the grace of God were 
not able to keep a 4 man holy he would be always lapsing again 
into sin, f and so again coming under condemnation, and again 
needing justification. As the Christian life is, however, in its 
ideal one of progressive sanctification * the initial act of justification 4 
does not need to be repeated. 1 « 

them that are in Christ Jems. Without such union in 
death and life with Christ as is described in vi. 1-11, a man 
cannot dii the onfc hand claim tffe justification offyhich Paul 
treats in iii. 21-3*, or on the other experience the sanctification 
with which this chapter deals'. Saving faith is nftt, and cannot J>e, 
anything else or less than such union with Christ, 

2 . law of the Spirit of liter the rule exercised by the 
Spirit, who Himself life, and gives life. The lawless tyranny of 
sin and death is abolished by the lawful authority of the Spirit, 
who has not only the right but also the power to reign. 
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death. 'For what lhe § law could not do, in* that it was : 
weak through the flesh, God, sending his* own Son in the 

3 . what the law could not dS. (i) Literally the phrase may be 
rendered in two # wa}T 5 : (1) the impossible for the law ^passive 
sense), of (2) the impotence of the law (active sense). The R. V* 
rendering assumes the first sense, \yhiih is more in accord with 
Biblical usage, and gives an easier construction of the whole 
sentence, # although atvjiont authority, which must have great 
weight in the interpretation »of thejanguage. supports the second 
sense, (ii) As*regards the relation % of this phrase tq the whole 
sentence, two# constructions are possible, (t) Either we regard 
4 the impossible* to* the, Uhfr' as an accusative in apposition, 
explaining * condemned sin in the flesh’; thrisfc by^his coming 
# did what the laV could not do. (2) Or wc treat 4 the impotence 
of the law’ as a«nominativc*in apposition, which is defined by the 
Allowing sentence. The impotence of the law is shewn by this, 
that Christ had to come to condemn sin in*the flesh. This is 
a more difficult construction, and gives a more strained sense. 
The R. V. interpretation is therefore to be preferred. 

in th|»t= because : or, 4 wherein/ The latter sense is bptter, 
as Paul is not stating the reason for the powerlessness of the law, 
but calling attention to the point in which it fails. While the 
law can point out the^ right way it cannot make weak man walk 
in it. 

Us own Soiv TJhc word 4 own’ is intended to emphasize 
the close relationship Between Christ and God. So again in verse 
32, although another Greek word is used which might be para- 
phrased by 4 his very’ Son. In Col. i. 13 the*sense is given lliore 
fully, 4 the Son of His love.’ 

in the likeness of sinful flesh. The phrase raises two ( 
important questions. (1) tfoes Paul use the* term ‘likeness* to * 
suggest similarity apd not identity between the human nature 
of Christ and that of mankind generally ? (2) By the t8rm 4 flesh 

1 of sin/ does he mean simply to state the fact thaU in mankind 
generally the # fleshes tjie seat of sin ? or does he expressly affirm 
an essential and necessary connexion between the flesh and sin ) 
On the answer to these questions depends the further important 
question, $ Was the Mature which the Son of God assumtd a sinful 
human nature, that is, a nature with a tendency to evil, which, 
although it was tiever allowed to Jtssert itself, was nevertheless 
present, and had constantly to be kept under restraint? or was it 
a human natifre, liable to temptation yet without any iffiditiation 
*0 evil ? As regards the answer to the second question, it has 
already been shewn (see vii. 14) that Paul does not affirm the 
essential or necessary sinfulness of the flesh, although as a matter 
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likeness of* sinful flesh and as a?i offering for kin, ron- 
4 rlemned sin ii\Jhe flesh: that the ordinance of the law 

of fact there is a close and constant connexion between sin and 
llesh. As regards the tf first Question, th^ answer depends on 
what has just been stated. For if Paul Had regarded the flesh 
as necessarily and essentially evil, thefe can be no doubt that the 
term ‘likeness’ would have 1 ' been intended to indicate similarity 
but not identity ; but if he was siqpJ^ stating the /act that 
Iho flesh is the seat of sin in uiankiijd generally, then 1 there was 
not the same motive for in any w?iy distinguishing Christ’s human 
nature frorfTfhat of all oth£r men. Now briefly |o answer the 
third question we may say that Paul* intends to affirm the likeness 
of Chrises humanity^with man’s as flesfi, material or,gan'ism, and 
all that thlft may inv6lve, but so far also the ualikencss, as the 
flesh was never the seat of sin. Liability to temptation^ conflict* 
with evil, conquest of sin, all these he means to ascribe to Christ, 
else the verse wovld have no meaning at all, for a personality 
incapable of sin would not have condemnecLsin in the flesh. 

and as an offering for sin: Gk. i and to? sin,’ This phrase 
is found constantly in the Greek O. T. as an equivalent for 
the ^in-offering. 1 In Leviticus alone it is used morit than fifty’ 
times. As raid in iii. 25 describes Christ’s death as propitiatory, 
and as his reference probably is to sacrifices (see note there), it is 
possible that he here does refer to the sin-ufferipg, but the context 
seems to require a voider reference. The purpose of the passage 
is to shew that the Christian can now gain a victory over sin 
which the law was powerless to secure for him ; the power by 
whvh he thus conquers is the Spirit. Christ’s life was typical, 
lie became truly man, and yet instead of coming into subjection 
to sin, he resisted its temptations, and so conquered it ; and lie 
has thus proved ain both unnecessary and unjustified. His 
s-nlessncss was the condemnation of the sin of« all mankind. 
Christ dealt with sin on behalf of mankind/ not only in bearing 
its penalty in his death, but also in denying its claim, breaking its 1 
power, overthrowing its reign hi<flife, % in which, although he 
wa^ tempted in all points even as we are, yet*he wa'h without sin. 
While this wider reference of the phrase does admirably suit the 
context, yet the emphasis Paul la^s on ^Christ’s dfcath in his 
teaching may be gdmitted to lend support to the narrower reference 
to a sacrifice for sin. 

condemned sin in the flesh, is this condemnation to "be 
limited to his death, or extended to his life as well? If limited 
to his death, ar a vicarious endurance of the penalty of sin, then 
it is viewed As the ground of justification, and not as the reason 
foi sanctification as the context requires. The law was able 
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might W fulfilled in us ; who walk not after the flesh, but 
after the spirit. • For they that are after ttye ffesh do mind 5 
the things of the flesh ; but Jhey that are after the spirit 
the things of the spirit. For the mind of the flesh is 6 

to condemn sinjn the sense in whiqjr Qhrist’s vicarious sacrifice 
was* a condemnation of sin. It demanded and pronounced such 
penally. JVhat/hc lay* could not do was to enable men to live 
a holy life as now by the Spirit oft Christ was made possible for 
them. This coid^mnntion must, therefore, have t#kon place in 
Christ^ life, <ft* in his death only the crowning act of his 
conflict jvith, afuf conquest* bf, sin. In his death he died to sin 
in the sense that he ceased from all contact with $dn, was no 
Jonger liable to \emptation, in his filial obecflcnce made an absolute 
surrender to Gad of that \(dll of self which is asserted in sin. 
Tt|is death to sin was not brought about merely by a physical 
event, but b3 r a moral process which, continued throughout his 
life, was completed ift his obedience unto death, his surrender 
unto God: ‘Not my will, but thine be done.’ Christ's whole 
life, the sj^rit and purpose of which is summed up in the sacrifice 
of his death, the offering not merely of a slain body, but of 
a surrendered will, is the condemnation of sin. For the Christian 
joined to Christ, and therefore sharing his obedience, sin has been 
once for all condemned as paving no claim on him, no rule over 
him. This is the mosUattractive and seems flie most appropriate 
interpretation. If, however, the reference in the previous phrase 
is to the sin-offering, then the sense here must be somewhat as 
follows : Christ in his death was made sin /or us, and beeflme 
a curse. His death was the execution of the Divine sentence of 
condemnation on sin. Sin thus appears as an executed criminal, 
and therefore its power is broken ; its rule is #nded for all who, as * 
united to Christ, accqpt the Divine judgement on sin. 

4. ordinance : the righteous demand. 

fulfilled. Paul does nof^mean literal obedience tp the Mosaic 
statutes. By ‘ fulfilment ’ he mdhns what Christ means in Matt. v. 

17, what the law aimed at making man in character and conduct 
by its precepts, and failed in faking him, that he fully and freely 
becomes bjplife in theriSpirit. * 

flesh, . . . spirit. i Flesh ' is man’s natur^ in its creaturely 
weakness and it$ proneness to sir*; ‘Spirit' is that nature as 
renewed by grace, and devoted to righteousness through the 
Spirit of Goal 

5. mind : set their minds and hearts on ; direct their spiritual 
faculties of attention, affection, and activity to (cf. Matt. xvi. 23 ; • 
Phil. ii. 5). 
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death; but the mind of the spirit is life antt peace: 

7 because the mind of the flesh is enmity against God; for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can it 

8 be : and they that are in f tne flesh cannot please God. 

9 But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so be that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you' 1 . But if. any man hath 

0 not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his. 4 And if Christ 

. - 

6. the xpjpd of the fles^is death. The general intention and 

inclination of the life in thefcflesh is such that it produces a mental, 
moral, a,nd spiritual decay, which vtfill finally difininate in death 
of body aijd soul. w * 

life and peace. Not only is he who lives in (he Spirit assurecj 
of a blessed and glorious immortality* but already he experiences 
that quickening of mind, heart, and will which is its foretaste. 
•Peace’ adds to tftb objective fact, the subjective feeling of satis- 
faction in the state attained ; for the ifcrm means not only 
reconciliation with God. but also the blissful consciousness of 
suclj reconciliation. f 

7. enmity against God. Only he who lives in the Spirit can 
be at peace with God, because by its very nature the life in the 
flesh, as self-indulgence and self-assertion, involves disobedience 
and antagonism to God , and results fin a* sensr* of estrangement 
from God. It is characteristic of Paul’s style that he should, in 
verse 6, contrast the mind of the flesh ann the mind of the Spirit 
as regards their ultimate consequences, death and life that he 
shduld mar the symmetry of his sentence by adding, as an after- 
thought, the words 4 and peace/ and that by that afterthought 
lie should be turned back in his course to deal with some of 
the more immediate consequences^ of the mind of the flesh — 
estrangement from God, disobedience against Goti, disapproval 
by God. * 

9. not is the flesh. The believer still lives in his materiaf 
organism, but the impulses and appetites, of \^hich it is the source 
and instrument, no longer dominate his will and so control his 
action. " 

in ttae spirit. The characteristic of tKfes life is th^orominence 
and predominant of the affections and activities in which man 
r ;hews his affinity to, and maintains his commurrion with, God,, 
if so he. The old life ceases only as the new life commences ; 
"h«* SjMfU can alone expel the flesh from rule in mah’s life. 

the Spirit of God, This life in the Spirit is not the result of 
human effort ; it is due to the operation of God personally in man. 
none of his. Without the Spirit a man is in no sense a 
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is in you? the body is dead because of sin } bat the spirit 
is life because of righteousness. But if tly* Spirit of him 1 
that raised up Jesus from t^e dead dwelleth in you, he 
that raised up Christ Jesus frgm the dead shall quicken 
also your mortal bodies through lift Spirit that dwelleth 
in you. 


Christian. ’He is the Spirit of God as God is the ultimate source, 
the Spirit' of Christ as Christ is the immediate channel, for Christ 
is the typical manifestation of the Spirit’s presence anti power in 
human personality, and JbeCcftnes the cause in his work of the 
communication of the Spirit to man. The iAerchangtmblc use ol 
pic phrases ‘ Spfrit of God ’ and * Spirit oP Christ ’ indicates the 
unity-in-differenee of th^ godhead. 

.JO. the body is dead, fn what sense ? (x) Christ, having 

died for us on the cross, our bodies are reckoned as having been 
put to death, as having borne the penalty of sin. (2) As occasions 
and instruments of*sin our bodies arc dead to us ; we employ 
them no njpre for the ends of sin. (3) Our bodies bear in tjiem 
the sentence of mortality ; they are destined for an<i doomed to 
death as a penalty for sin. This third sense is simplest, and suits 
the context besl. * 

the spirit is* life oecceisc of righteousness. The human 
spirit by the indw^llinc and inworking of flic Divine Spirit is 
not only assured of innnortality, but already gives evidence of 
that life which cannot but be immortal, because akin to, and 
of worth for, God. The reason for this certainty of lift* is 
‘righteousness/ taken in the widest possible sense as including 
both justification and sanctification. Him whom God has for- 
given and is making holy He will not suffer^to perish, but will 
preserve in liffi. # 

XX. him that raised up Jesus from the dead. Tfic resur- 
rection of Christ is the pledge aijd pattern of the believer's 
resurrection. ^ChrisJ; ia the firslfruits (1 Cor. xv. 20-23), 
it is by the same power as raised him that believers will be 
raised (1 Cor. vi. 14 ; 2 Cor. yJ. 14 ; Phil. iii. 21 ; 1 Thess. iv. 14 . 
Those whc^iow share* his life in the Spirit will once share liib 
resurrection. # 

• through his "Spirit: or, < becaifsc of his Spirit.’ In the one 
case the Spirit is the power by means of which the dead are 
raised ; in thS other, the reason of their being; raised • The 
two senses are not contradictory, but harmonious.. The Spirit 
sustains the higher life of the believer now, because of tliat hie 
he expects the resurrection. But may we not assume that the 
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1 3 So then,* brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to 
'.4 live after the flesh : for if ye live after the flesh, ye must 
die; but if by the spirit ye iportify the deeds of the body, 
>4 yc shall live. For as many as are led by the Spirit of 


same Spirit who sustains* the life will not only cc\ntinue to sustain 
it through death, but will also be the agent of the Divine working 
for the completion of that life in tho resurrection? For the 
Spirit is represented in the Old and New Testament alike as 
the spirit of nower as well as ofrholiness, the sprrit of miraculous 

endowments as well as sanctifying influences, (i r 

* « " * 

(ii) viii^js-17. The believer as sou and heir. From this contrast 
in the consequences 11 of life in the flesh and hfe in the Spirit 
Paul first of all draws a practical inference- J the duty of the 
believer to shun the former and seek the latter life. In offering 
an additional reasen for this exhortation he passes on to present 
another aspect of the Christian life, thetjilial relation to God 
which the believer possesses ; and this truth again suggests a 
return of thought to the Christian hope, represented as an 
awaited inheritance. Although the exhortation of verses 12 
and 13 attaches itself closely to the preceding verses, yet as 
the following verses 14 to 17 give an additional reason for it, 
although introducing a new topic, the paragraph division in the 
R.V. is correct, (a) The hope of resurr^etior in Christ enforces 
the duty of abandoning the lower life and cherishing the higher, 
as indulgence of the sinful nature cannot but end in death, while 
resistance to its temptations in the cultivation of the spiritual 
capacities leads to life (12, 13). {b) This must necessarily be 

the result, as submission to the Spirit establishes and maintains 
the filial relation of the believer to God, and the Spirit Himself 
affords the evidence of the reality of this relation by fcommunicating 
•an assured consciousness of it (14, 15), (c) This consciousness, 
which is being ever confirmed by thc-Spirit, includes the expecta- 
tion of an inheritance of glory, be shared.with Christ even as 
his sufferings have been shared (16, 17). 

12. debtors. Moral obligation & represented as a debt (i. 14 \ 

13. mortitfyz so restrain and repress as to reduce tb impotence 
the impulses an<J : appetites which result in evil deeds. 

deeds : Gr. * doings ’ ; practices, dealings. * 

14. led by the Spirit. While the Spirit dwells and works 
in tht Spiritual man ; yet such a phrase as this shews that the 
Apostle clearly distinguishes the human from the Divine Spirit ; 

i there is immanence, but not identity ; the operations of the Spirit 
demand the voluntary co-operation of raan.^ 
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God, thfese are sons of God. For ye nlceited not the 15 
spirit of bondage ’again unto fear ; but jie received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby, we cry, Abba, Father. , The 16 

sons of Oo&. T$ie phrase Tneans # that those whq ( arc led y 
by the Spirit have not merely such a relationship to God as 
children have tojlieir parents ( this natur^J relationship is suggested 
by the j£erm ‘ children ’), but enjoy The full status, with all the 
privileges gnd benefits jvliich it confers, of those who have attained 
their majority. In Gal. iii. 2^-26 the position of believers as sons 
of God is contracted with their condition under the Jaw as a tutor. 
Again "in iv. tfie condition of thejehild, though heir yet under 

guardians and Stewards, is # (X)ntrastcd with his position as a son 
who has* reached ‘the term appointed by the father’ for his ‘coming 
fc of age.’ ^ Paul dbes not expressly deny, neither docs lie explicitly 
affirm, the* universal fatherhood of God. Whether man has a 
natural relationship to God* as son, he does not inquire. What 
alone concerns him is the actual condition oftmen in relation to 
God ; and he recognizes that men, as sinners, arc so estranged 
from, suspicious of, and opposed to, God, that they cannot in the 
full moraLand religious sense be described as sons. Only the 
reconcilea and regenerate are fulfilling the obligations, and so 
enjoying the privileges of sons. 

15 . received: at thof beginning of the Christian career, when 
justified and reconciles » 

the spirit: got either the human or tfic Divine Spirit, but 
a more general use of the term to express a mood, habit, or state 
of feeling. ; 

bondage : a servile temper, a slavish disposition. 

again x&nto fear : so %s to fall back again from the joy and 
trust of conversion into the dread felt by the sinner conscious ot 
God's wrath. 

the spiAt of bondage signifies a permanent disposition ; 
fear, a temporary emotion, which is its results and manifestation 
(see ii. 8). 

adoptions tiLJ placing as^son.’ The Jews had no such 
practice, but the Greeks and Romans had. A man might by this 
legal process be taken into a family with which he had no natural 
relationship, might possess all the rights and be invested with all 
the duties of a born son, Paul docs not mean gxpressly to deny 
man's natural relationship, and to substitute for it a legal. He 
uses this change of legal relationship as an illustration of the 
contrast bctw*een the sinner’s and the believer’s consciousness in 
relation to God. t 

Abba, Tatber. The first word is Aramaic, the language spoken 1 
by Jews in Palestine; the second is Greek, a language also under- 
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Spirit himself bicareth witness with our spirit, that we are 
children of foo<} : and if children, thfcn 'heirs ; heirs of 
God, <pid joint-heirs with Christ ; if so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be ajso glorified with him. 

stood and spoken by many Palestinian Jews. Wc find the same 
repetition in Mark xiv. 3fi, ‘ Abba, Father, all things are possible 
unto thee/ and in Gal. iv. 6/ As Jesus spoke both languages it is 
very probable that it was his habit in prayer t<Mise botH words, 
and that some of his disciples took the habit from him.' When it 
reached Paul, he handed it to his ..converts.' L 

16 - beareth witness with.. In ii. 15 conscience >'s represented 
as bearing witness with the work of i.Le ^aw ; hr i^. a conscience 
is describe^ as bearihg witness with Paul himself inc the Spirit. 
Here the spirit of adoption is analysed into two co-Operant^ factors, 
the Divine and the human spirit. But another explanation has 
been suggested. The term 4 Abba, Father ’ may have been used pi 
public worship in the church, in which the Spirit has His distinctive 
sphere and organ ; thus the individual conticiousness of sonship 
may have been confirmed by the corporate cbnsciousness as ex- 
pressed in the forms of worship. The first explanation is <v however, 
quite in accprd with Pauls psychological method ; and for the; 
second the context docs not afford any basis, for there is nothing 
said about the church. In such an explanation the i churchly * 
mind is reading itself back into the thoughts of tfic Apostle. 

children. The' term suggests affection, , intimacy, depen- 
dence. 

17 . heirs. The idea of an inheritance is derived from theO.T. 
Thefitcrm refers first of all to the simple possession of the Holy 
Land (Num. xxvi. 56); it signifies next the permanent and 
assured possession (Ps. xxv. 13); it is then specialized to mean 
Messiah’s deliverance of the land, and his settlement of the people 
in it (Isa. lx. 21} ; once more it is generalized to express all the 
Mcssianic^blessings (Matt. v. 5). Christ, in the Parable of the 
Wicked Husbandmen, calls himself the heir (Matt. xxi. 38), and 
so to him may be due the N. T. nsc of tin* term (cf. iv. 14 ; Gal. 
iii. 29, iv. 7). The child of God has not yet entered into the full 
possession of all his powers and blessings, and therefore he still 
waits hisunheritance (cf. 1 John iii. 1-3). c 

Buffer with, him. Paul here seems to be recalling to his 
readers a common Christian tsaying; for in 2 T-m. ii. 11--13 the 
words * If we died with him, we shall also live with him ; if wc 
endure, We shall also reign with him ’ arc described thus : Faithful 
is the saying/ Christ’s life is typical As he went, so all his 
followers must go. through pain to peace, through suffering to 
glory. /Matt. xx. 22, 23; 2 Cor, i. 5} Phil. iii. 10 ; Col. i. 24.) 
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For I reckon that the sufferings of thisl present time are 18 

* — ■ — 1 — £-* 

(iii) vyi. 18-25. Nature sharing man's hope .'* The Christian not 

only hopes in spite of &is soryws, but can see in his endurance 
of these sorrows a means of the fulfilment of his hope. His 
affliction is not solitary, but extends tp the whole present order 
of existence. Can he use his experience in the interpretation of 
the universe ? % Can he give to creatiqp generally a place in his 
expeditions, even as it has a sffare in his afflictions? Paul 
answers this question in the affirmative. He does not merely 
ascribe t 8 nature sympathy with jhe moods of man, as the poets 
have so often gone. "He attributes to nature a consciousness of, 
and 21 dissatisfaction with, its present imperfection— a desire for, 
and an expetftatio'h of % its* completion. He includes ^nature in 
man’s grievous disaster, but also in his gldrious destiny. As by 
the sin he hasVommitted he has brought >nisery, so Dy the grace 
he will receive«he will *impart blessing. This cosmic speculation 
cannot be fully discussed. ’There may be difficulty in accepting 
Paul's account of the origin of physical evH as altogether due to 
man’s sin. There however, be no doubt that man has a vital, 
organic relation t& his environment. The evolution of the world 
and the development of humanity are not independent bu{ con- 
nected jJ-ocesses. If we are warranted in believing in the 
progress of the race, we are justified in hoping for a corre- 
spondent and consequent transformation of the universe. For the 
perfect man we jnay wcpefjjt the perfect home. If we may under- 
stand the scientifjf dqctrine of ‘the survivalTof the fittest* in ‘the 
struggle for existence* as meaning that progress is through pain, 
then Paul’s spiritual intuition offers some analogy to the con- 
clusion of science ; even as in 1 Cor. xv. 46-49 he anticipates in 
some measure the results of recent research. We are justified 
in studying this passage as not a flight of fancy, but as displaying 
both insight into the world'# course and fore^ght of its goal. f 

(a) There^can be no comparison, Paul declares, between the 
present ill and the future good, for the hope of it positesses even 
the whole creation, amid a]j the pain which man's syi has brought 
upon it, and transforms this pain from 4 death-throe to a birth- 
pang (18-31}. (6) Believers can discern in nature an incomplete- 
ness and dissatisfaction, sueb as they themselves experience, 
because although thffy already possess in their own spiritual life 
the pledge of their own coming good, yet thgy ardently desire 
tjjat complete deliverance which includes even their bodies (as, 
33), (r) As all that is involved in the Christian salvation is not 
immediately ’realized, hope has a place to fill in Christian life 
from its beginning, and ifit plays its part, endurance and expecta- 
tion will both be characteristic of the believer (34, J5). 

18 . X reckon: I count up, make an estimate, strike a balance. 

O 
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not worthy tb bfe compared with the glory which shall be 
19 revealed to us-ward. For the earnest expectation of the 
creation waiteth for the revealing q { the sons of God. 

Paul has been speaking of the Christian’s inheritance of glory, but 
he remembers that for the believer as fpr^Christ the path to 
glory is through pain, and so he turns aside in ,fhis passage to 
shew : (1) that the glory far exceeds the pain ; (a) that the^pain is 
shared by all creation; (3) that even the. pain^in creation is a 
pledge of the glory; and (4) that the beiievers sufferings are 
largely due to his sense of the contrast between what he now is, 
and what he is sure he will ret be. If he has 'comfort and* relief 
as regards some of the sufferings he 11 shares With 1 others, he has 
sorrows all* his own, a keener sense of sin, a deeped sympathy 
with others, the pain ' of unrealized possibilities fend unsatisfied 
aspirations. “ * < 

the sufferings of this present time. What these were for 
Paul we may learn from Acts xix. 23-41, xx. 18-35 ; 2 Cor. i. 3-1 1, 
vi. 4-10, xi. 23-33. c 

glory s the manifestation of Christ in hir perfection, which 
will Ire communicated to believers, who shall be like him when 
they shall s«^ him as he is (1 John iii. 2), and who stiall reflect 
him as a mirror, and so be changed into the same likeness ( 2 Cor. 
iii. 18). % 

19. earnest expectation. The Greek word As pregnant with 
meaning. It may be thus expanded, ‘waiting with head out- 
stretched and turned away from all else,’ like the runner whose 
eye is fixed on the goal. 

‘(creation. This includes not only man, but nature also, Paul 
undoubtedly believed that as nature had shared in the curse of 
man’s fall (Gen. iii. 17, 18), so nature too would share in the 
blessings of his recovery. This was the common belief of his 
.age, finding abundant and often very fantastic expression in con- 
temporary^ Apocalyptic literature. One illustration from the Book 
of Enoch mus* suffice : 1 1 ^ those days r will the mountains leap like 1 
ranfe and the hills will Iskip like*' lambs satisfied with milk, and 
they will all become angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted 
up with joy, because in those days v the Elect One has appeared, 
and the tarth yj[ill rejoice, and the righteous will dvtfill upon it, 
and the elect wil* go to and fro upon it’ The belief* rested on 
O. T. prophecy, although in the popular expectations the hope, of 
the prophets was literalized, materialized, secularized. Isa. lxv. 
17-25 pftmises a new heaven and a new earth, length of days to 
man, secure possession of the land, abundant fertility of the soil, 
and peace among the wild beasts of the earth. As compared with 
contemporary Jewish thought Paul displays here much greater 
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For the creation was subjected to vanity nbt of its own 20 
will, but by re&sdh of him who subjected it, in hope that 21 
the cr&tion itself also $hall be delivered from the 


• *5 

sympathy with nature its discord and incompleteness, and 
much wider charity to mankind, as,h# claims no superiority for 
Israel among the nations of the earth. 

’walfjpth : %mothffr Word of pregnant meaning, ‘ waiteth with 
attention, withdrawn^fromull elsa’ 

the revealing of the sons cf God: the manifestation of 
Chrisft *and Ms attendant hosts of the redeemed in their "glory at 
his Second Advent C 1 Cor* 5 cv. 51-53; 1 Thess. iv. j6, 17). 

SO. was subjected : by the Divine sentence (Gen. gii. 1 7-19)05 
a penary for man’s fall. 1 

vanity : that whtch qiisses its aim, fails in its effort, dis- 
appoints expectations. Ecclesiastes is a commentary on this 
one word. The present world never retches its appointed 
perfection, and sp Always disappoints justified expectations. 

not of its own will. Nature was altogether blameless, the 
fault wa^wholly man’s. $ 

by reason of him who subjected it. Although the agency 
of Satan in tempting man is affirmed in the Scriptures, yet this 
does not justify the abruption made by some commentators that 
the devil is here: referred* to, for it woul<l be ascribing to him 
a power over nature which no Scripture statement warrants. 
Although it seems easiest in view of the context to suppose 
that God is referred to, yet the grammatical construction adopted 
is not the natural one, if that was the intention. Why did*Paul 
not say simply 4 by him who subjected it ’ ? Accordingly there is 
some probability in the suggestion that either Adam or man. 
generally is referred to. Adam’s or man’s An was the occasion 
or reason fo? the subjection of nature to vanity, and, therefore, the 
responsibility for it may be assigned to him* 

21. in hope. Is the hope to be assigned to him ‘who subjects, 
or to that w^ich is* subjected ? ?f God is referred to in the previous 
clause * purpose’ would be a more appropriate term to apply to him 
than * hope.’ If Adaip or man is referred to, then the meaning is 
that, althqpgh he saw the ruin in the fall, yet thqs Divinl promise 
at once awakened his hope. But the phrase probably does not 
refer to the motiVe of the actor, bift to an accompaniment of the 
action. The subjection to vanity was accompanied by an awakening 
of hope in the creation, as a reliefs and comfort amid its pain and 
loss. ** 

that. What follows defines the content of the hope ; but 1 
4 because ’ is an ^equally justifiable rendering, and then the following 

0 2 
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bondage of Corruption into the liberty of the glory of the 

22 children of God, For we know that tne whole creation 

23 groaneth and travaileth in paip together until now. And 
not only so, . but ourselves also, which ^have the firstfruits 
of the Spirit, even we" ourselves groan within ourselves, 
waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 

24 body. For by hope were we saved:, but hojje that is seen 


words would give the reason, for frhe hope ; the t sense in the end 
is the s&me* m c * ’ 

bondage of corruption. Nature’s decay *aTid dissolution 
limits and lenders the free and full development of all its possi- 
bilities ; the evil in the'world prevents good that nfight bq 

the liberty of the glory * In the perfect state man will have 
full scope and free exercise for all his powers. 

22. we know. *'All Paul’s readers might know* although 
probably all did not know, what his deepAr insight and wider 
sympathy enabled him to discern, that all nature's pains were 
birth^pangs ; his certainty of a future good for nature rests on 
his discovery^of a present expectation in nature. 

together: 01 all its parts ; better than * with us.’ 

23. Even Christians are not content an& N satisfied, for although 
they have a pledge ipt given to the rest of the* world, they are 
not yet in full possession of their promised ftood 

firstfruits of the Spirit. Not only the supernatural gifts, 
which were characteristic of the early church, are meant, but also 
the personal tranforanation of character which distinguished the 
Christian from other men. 

adoption. At justification the believer is adopted as a son of 
God, this process l ts continued in his sanctification, and is 
completecLonly in his glorification. Even as Christ Was ordained 
Son of^God with pdwer at his resurrection, so the believer 
becomes fully son only in glory. e 

‘ redemption of our body. A is man’s life in now,a bondage oi 
corruption, so the resurrection may be represented as a deliverance; 
the word 4 redemption ’ is used evidently without any stress on the 
conception of iftnsom, but only on the Idea of release from 
bondage* v 

24. by hope. As Paul teaches that salvation is’bf grace through 
faith, and as he distinguishes faith and hope.it is not likely that he 
would represent hope as the means of salvation ; it 'is preferable, 
therefore, to^nder 4 in hope.* Faith assures us of our salvation, 
but as this salvation will be completed only in the future glory, 
hope is at once awakened in the believer. The suggestion 4 for 
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is not hope: for who hopeth for that whi&i hfe seeth? But 25 
if we hope fof tfiat which we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it. 

And in like maryier the Spirit also helpeth our infirmity: 20 
for we know not how to pray as we ought ; but the Spirit 

hope/ cs though, the meaning were that we are saved in order to 
hope, is fcss satisfactory.* 

hut hope that Is setfa. Here the meaning of the word 
• hope ’ changes ; jt is not the sifbjectjyc feeling that is meant, which 
coulcf never fee visible ; it is the object of the hope, which may be 
manifest when realized* #/ # « 

for who Jiopeth for that which hejseeth? A# alternative 
readings is, 1 for what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for ? ’ 
The first reading as ifiore, terse is to be preferred. If we hope 
tjien we do not already see all that is in store for us. The absence 
of hope would mean that the future held no Righer goqd in trust * 
for us. 

25. patience: courage and endurance under persecution. 

u w 

(iv) vin. 26-30. The Spinfs intercession and God's purpose . 

A confirmation of the certainty of the fulfilment of the Christian 
hope is found by Paul^fln the experience of the believer, that the 
Holy Spirit Himself is operative in these unsatisfied aspirations, 
and participates *in t^ie prayers in which they are expressed. 
But if God by His own Spirit thus commits Himself to the 
believer’s expectations, then Paul next draws the conclusion, that 
God’s purpose, to which all existences must serve as means, •docs 
include the fulfilment of these hopes. The work God has already 
done is the promise and pledge that He will complete it. These # 
thoughts are developed as follows: (a) Although the believer 
does not kn<5w hovs; to give expression in prayer to his longings, 
the Spirit, as sharing these longings, prays for hindf, and this 
prayer is both fully know?* to God and perfectly in accord with 
the will of God {26*27}. (&) Thfe believed who is conscious of tteing 
united to God in love has the certainty that God is ordering all 
things for his good, |s the^tall to which he responded in faith 
brought hjjfri within tne Divine purpose, which is realiafed in the 
following stages — foreknowledge and foreordi nation to likeness to 
CJp-ist, calling atid pardon now, aid perfection and blessedness 
hereafter (28, 30). 

20. in 113& manner. The connexion may be takejMn two 
ways. (1) As we groan in ourselves, so the Spirit*intercedes for 
us with unutterable groans. (2) As hope keeps us up, so does 4 
the Spirit But the first explanation is preferable, for the 
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himself makftthiintercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttei:ed; and he that seafcheth the hearts 
knoweth what is the mind pi the Spirit, because he 

repetition of the words 4 g~oan’ and ‘groanihgsMs a sign of the 
connexion, and the supports given by hope and the Spirit are not 
distinct. That we are saved in hope tfas its evidence not only 
in our groans of expectancy, but also in the yearnings which arc 
too deep even for groans, and are the Spirit’s i&nrces^ion in us. 
A Divine witness agrees with 1 hum&n witness that man has not 
yet attained his destiny. \* * 

hclpeth : taketh hold o> us so as to support us along with 
what we can do to support ourselves So pregttstnt in meaning 
can Greek compound words be that all this is suggested by the 
one word rendered 'helpeth/ 

our infirmity. If we regard the connexion with the pro- 
ceeding verses as indicated in a previous note, then the infirmitv 
is this, that 1 we <fcnow not how to pray as we ought/ If, 
however/ the view of the connexion there Rejected is accepted, 
then infirmity means weakness generally in trial and sorrow. 

bow : it is not the subject of prayer, but the mod/! of it, in 
which the infirmity is shewn. 

M we ought. c In proportion to our need * is the rendering of 
the Greek phrase of two words which is kUowed by the one, but 
forbidden by the other of the two words!’ Wa must therefore 
accept the rendering as given in R. V. i According to the will of 
God’ defines the proper mode of the prayer. The Spirit does 
not suggest the contents of our prayers, but, as we are guided 
by the Spirit, brings.the mode of our prayer into conformity with 
the will of God. 

groanings which cannot be uttered. Discontent with sin. 
or aspiration after holiness, may by its very intensity fail to get 
adequate utterance, yet in it God's own Spirit is pleading with 
God on our behalf. There may be acceptable and effective prayer 
without words. Must not all intense desire exceed its possible 
expression ? 1 «/■ 

87. scaroheth the hearts. Compare 1 Sam. xvi. 7 ; Rev. 
ii. 23- 

mlnd. See note on verse 6. 

because. Although the same Greek conjunction may be 
rendered ‘ because ’ and * that,* and in some cases it matters vezy 
little which rendering is preferred, yet here 1 that' is better than 
4 because/ We need no reason given for God’s knowledge of the 
mind of the Spirit, but a definition of that mind may be fitly 
added. It is on the one hand according to the will of God, and 
on the other it is for the realization of perfection in each believer, 
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maketh intercession for the saints according to the will 
of God. And* w£ know that to them tilaf love God all 2 

* 

for it is as destined for saintship and with a view fc<l its attainment 
that the Spirit intercedes for him? # ' 

intercession. This intercession is not, so far at least as the 
present contexfc demands,' to be conceited as (to use, as the only 
terfns available, words quite inadequate) internal to the Godhead, 
a cotamunicatiQ * betjyeen Divine Spirit and Divine Father, and 
external fo human consciousness * but it is in the groanings that 
cannot be uttered, in the woriHess longings of the soul, that the 
Spiritrintercedes f it is not as representing us, but as energizing 
in # us that th<? SpiKt pjearfc. He is the Paraclete (Comforter; 
with u§ (Jflhn xiv. 16), while Christ is th£ Paracletjj (Advocate) 

> with the FathA (i John ii. In Hebrews Christ is represented 
* as the High Priest viko Has entered heaven, the holiest place, 
where 1 he ever liveth to make intercession * [vii. 25). But these 
distinctions betWeen Spirit as intercessor :*i us on earth and 
Son as intercessor \rith the Father in heaven must not be unduly 
pressed. The one omnipresent God, transcendent yet immanent, 
both prays in us and answers our prayers for us. 

28 . And we know. Paul now turns to another ground of 
confidence, and yet it is suggested by what immediately precedes. 
The spirit intercedes /^according to God/ rightly expanded 4 ac- 
cording to the will of Gjd/ Paul therefore shews next how 
that will controlsuall ^events for its own ends, and what are the 
stages in which God realizes the purpose which He wills. 

all things. The phrase is to be taken in the widest possible 
sense. It includes everything mentioned in yerses 35, 38, 3$. 

work together. Paul here anticipates modern scientific 
teaching on the organic unity, mutual dependence, and reciprocal 
action of all things in the universe. Anctfher reading which* 
explains the* statement may be mentioned : ‘ God worketh all 
things/ or better, * God causeth all things to work/ • 

them that love God . them that are called- Here Paul 
presents the two jccyplementtiry aspects of the religious riife. 
There is the human side of the relation, 1 love/ and the Divine 
side, * the call/ While Pay? has already spoken of the love of 
God to usj^v. 5, 8), acid in this chapter again speaks (3 9), he has 
not yet mentioned our love to God, and this is # the only mention 
ii^ Romans. He speaks several dimes of love to others (xii. 

9, 10, xiii. 8 f 9). He has mentioned faith again and again ; hope 
has just beert his theme ; and now he completes the trinity, of 
graces by mentioning love. It has been noted that he says much 
more about faith in God than love tp God; but 9 in laying the 
foundation doctrines of the Christian life, faith must necessarily 
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things work *tocfether for good, even to therp that are 
9 called according 'to his purpose, for Whofh he foreknew, 

be more prominent, and faith in Gf d must surely be accompanied 
by love to Gor. The grace which faith grasps shews and gives 
the love of God, and Go 4 ’s love must neefcis atyrakd in man its 
own likeness, man's love, which cannot be directed merely out- 
ward to his fellows, but mus f also return upward* to the Giver, 
The Divine side in the relation is the 'call, 1 to which the.believer 
responds ; it is the first stage in the realization dfr God's purpose 
which falls within time. The term ‘called' implies that the 
Divine summons has been obeyed. 

according to his purposes Cf. Rom. ix. 1 1 ; Epfi. i. 1 1, id. 1 1 ; 
2 Tim. i. 9. The call of the gospel £hd -the lovfe'of man which 
grows out ef the faith that answers it are in time, &but before 
them and beyond thchn is the timeless will ol God, .which, 
however, is realized in time, and the successive stages of which 
are now sketched. Here we are brought face to face wijth the 
problem of man’s freedom and God’s purpose, wluch no theology 
has fully solved. While on the one hariQ God’s purpose is 
realized through man’s freedom, on the other hand man’s free- 
dom ^an ever be subordinated to God’s purpose. Here we are 
dealing with fhe language not of dogmatic theology, but of religious 
experience ; it does not solve problems for our knowledge, but 
expresses certainties for our faith. ^ 

29 , foreknew. There are three* possible interpretations : 
(i) We may allow ourselves to be solely guided by the Biblical 
usage of the word ‘know’ (Pss. i. 6, cxliv. 3; Hos. xiii. 5; 
Amos iii. 2 ; Matt. vii. 23) in the sense of ‘ take note of,* ‘ fix 
regaFd on/ with a suggestion of a further purpose, generally of 
favour or blessing. If ‘ know ’ means this, then ‘ foreknow ' 

. means that in His eternal counsel God looked favourably on and 
marked out for blessing those who are included in His purpose. 
(9) We may define the content of the foreknowledge from the 
context: either he ‘foreknew' as ‘them that love Qod/ or as 
/those to be Conformed to the imaged bf his son/ (£) We may 
. finally gnte a dogmatic interpretation as frtom the ^standpoint of 
Calvinism, 4 whom He foreknew as the elect in contrast to the 
reprobate/ or from a standpoint whir'h seeks to recqncile Divine 
..election ind human freedom, ‘whom He foveknew as /hose whp 
would believe.’ The third way of ^explaining the word brings 
in considerations that are noHn the passage itsfelC .The s$cbod 
• way, while it, introduces nothing foreign to- the contact, yet does 
not rec8gni2& the distinctive sense attached* in* /tfiy Scriptures, 
to the word ikhow/ The first way not only V^cogniies this 
distinctive sense, J>ut is also appropriate to the co’ntext. God’s 
favourable reg&nl fa the starting-point of the whole p-ocess. 

v _• . f a 
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i 

he also foreordained to be conformed to tie ifnage of his 
Son, that he might T)e the firstborn among many brethren : 
and whom he foreordained! them he also called : and 30 
whom he called, them he ako justified : ar^jl whom he 
justified, them he also glorified. 

What then shall we say to the§e.things ? If God is for 31 

foreordained, Divine will follows Divine knowledge; but# 
we must beware of gegarcHiig Divine will as a metaphysical 
necessity whi^h excludes hum&n liberty. God’s purpose must 
be carried oiit^ajid £an be thwartedf by man’s freedom. It must ‘ , 
alscf be ^observed that what "God foreordair^ is the sanetification 
and giorificStiqp of those whom He favourably regards. This, 
«and not tiny other goo-^ is jvhat he intends for them. 

conformed.* This means not outward resemblance merely, 
but essential similarity. 

image. This includes the glorified bo8y as well as the 
perfect, spirit of the*Son, who himself is the image, the visible 
manifestation of the invisible God (1 Cor. xv. 49 ; 2 Cor. iii. 18, 
iv. 4; Colei. 15). * 

that he might be the firstborn among mazfy brethren. 
That God may be all in §11 (1 Cor. xv. 28) is the ultimate purpose, 
but this purpose is realized in a family (Heb. ii. 11) in which the 
image of God — the manifestation of the Divine perfection— is 
communicated to 4 nany through One, in whom it appeared first 
of all not as an exclusive right, but as a communicative grace. 
Prior tq Incarnation, Christ is 4 the image of the invisible (jod ’ 
(Col. 15), and ‘the firstborn of all creation.’ Subsequent to 
his resifrrection, he is i the firstborn from the dead ; that in all 
things he might have the pre-eminence ’ (18). Here the reference 
is to the* latte$ relation. # 

30 . glorified. AXhough glorification is still future* the past 
•tense is used, for in God’s counsel the whole process stands 
complete (Eph. ii. 4-6). f Sahctifcation is not mentioned, although 
it is not excised, tfflt fs implied in glorification. 


(v) viii. 31-39. The&ssurJfice of faith. Having thus established 
the objectw! fact of God’s purpose concerning the believer, Paul 
next describes the subjective feeling of certainty, which the fact 
inspires and Justifies. In this passage there is more attention 
givep than is # at all visual with Paul to the rhetorical form. ,As 
the comparison between Adam and Christ closed the ditf! 5 :on of* 
the Epistle dealing with the doctrine of sanctificgtion,' ^6 this 
hymn of triumphant faith closes Paul's treatiptwt of, sanctification. 
{a) Such being^ God’s purpose, the believer has nothing to fear, 
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32 us, who is agaiast us? He that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered wim up for us all, how' shall he not also 

33 with him freely give us all things ? Who shalf lay any- 


for God has in the gift of Hjs Son pledged Himself to all good 
that the believer may nepd (31, 3a). ( b .) No mfin can find any 

fault with God’s chosen one* whom He has forgiven, whoip Christ 
has suffered and triumphed to bless in union with - himself ( 33 “ 35 *)* 
'(c) Suffering in the worst fofms thfit can oe threatened cannot 
sever this bond, but can only pr/we Christ’s strength still more 
abundant (35 b -37). (d) believer is confident thfit there is 

no kind of being which can take frcf.i him Goo’s love in Christ 

^38 39) k < O 

32. The^same argument is expanded in v. 6-ib. Go[J having^ 
done the greater may be confidently expected to do the less. 

spared not* The same word is applied to Abraham s sacrifice 
of Isaac (Gen. xxii 16). Christ draws an inference from God’s 
fatherly love as compared with man’s imperfect affection (Matt, 
vii. 11). . 

32 r 35, It is possible to take the construction of thesjg verees m 
three ways. f1l (i) As the punctuation of the R. V. indicates, 

4 Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect V is a 
question which gets two answers : (i) ‘ K is God that justifieth, 
and (ii) 4 It is Christ Jesus that died/ ^cc. Each .of these answers 
has a subordinate question attached to it ; y WJjo is he that shall 
condemn?’ belongs to answer (f) ; and 4 Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? ’ to answer (ii). This dependence might 
be If 'ought out by clanging the form of the sentence. Answer (i }, 
If God justifies, who will condemn ? Answer (ii), If Christ died, 
who can separate ? The passage interpreted in this way may 
be summed up in*a few words. No accusation because no 
condemnation for those whom God has justified ; and no separation 
for those for whom Christ’s work has been done. * Shall tribula- ^ 
tion/ dec., in*. verse 35 would then b^a fresh question suggested 
by the preceding answer, and Would be ^s*wered c in verse 37. 
(2) As the punctuation of the A. V. and the division of verses 
indicate, we may regard the pa&{Lge ag consisting of three 
successive co-ordinate questions with thei/ answer!/,; (i) Who 
accuses? God justifies, (ii) Who condemns! Christ saves, (iii) 
Who separates ? Nothing cam. (This third question is put twice : 

• Who shall/ &c. ? and 4 Shall tribulation/ &c. ?) The passage might 
«be summed up in these words : No accusation, no Condemnation, 
no separation. The former of these two ways is better, as the 
second and third questions attach themselves to the preceding 
answers, and we do the sense some violence by taking them 
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thing to the charge of God’s elect? It is God that 
justifieth ; whtf is* he that shall condemn ?* It is Christ 34 
Jesus th&t died, yea rather, |hat was raised from the dead, 
who is at the right, hand of Qod, who also n^aketh inter- 
cession for us. Who shall separate us from the love of 35 
Christ? shall .tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or 


apart ^ Still a third interpretation is suggested by the margin 
of the R. V. TJje argufhent then assumes the form of a nductio ad 
absurdpm} (if) Who shall accuse ? • Shall God who justifieth ? 
Neyer. fii) Who shall cpndemn ? Shall Christ who died] Never, 
(iii) Who shall separate 1 Shall tribulation. &c. ? Never. But 
the first, construction is simplest and clearest 

* 33. elect. Matt. Wii.*i 4 distinguishes the called and the 
chosen; but Paul regards all the called as chosen also, for he 
uses the term ‘ called ’ not of those who onlp hear the call, but 
of those who also heed it. Their choice, however, presupposes 
a previous choice l>y God, but of this Divine election we know 
nothing smart from human obedience to the Divine sumifons. 
All who nave heeded as well as heard the call are Gq 4 ’s elect. 

34. It is Christ, &c. The connexion with the preceding 
verse is this : On whpx* ground has God justified 1 The answer 
is, Because of what Cnrist Jras done and is doing. Crucifixion, 
Resurrection, As<$nsitn, Intercession — thes£ are the outstanding 
features of Christ's work. The Spirit intercedes as well as Christ 
(see note on ‘intercession,’ verse 27). We must not suppose 
the Father unwilling to hear and answer and feeding persuasion, 
but tne intercession, even as the propitiation by the Son, is 
included in the Father's own reconciliation of the world unto 
Himself. It is difficult for us*to conceive the mode or the purpose * 
of this iltertession^ But as human intercession sometimes 
confirms miman petition, so Christ is, for the encoill-agement 

'of our faitl^ represented a*. taking up our feeble petition into his 
mighty intercession.* ‘.His greaftiess flows around our incomplete- 
ness, round otir restlessness His rest.’ 

35 . of Christ: or, f ‘ of QdH.’ If verse 35 is connected with 

verse 34, tjjt former ip more suitable, as it is Christ’s love which 
is expressed and exercised in his work for up. and God’s love 
through his. • • * 

tribulation (see v. 3), anguish (ii 9), persecution (2 Cor. 
xi- 23-32, xii.*io), ftbnlnc, nakedness (t Cor. iv. 11 ; s'&or. xi. 
27), peril (1 Cor. xv. 30; 2 Cor. xi. 26), sword, (Acts xii. 2; 
Rom. xvi. 4). This statement of possible evils is not fancy, » 
but fact. 
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i 6 famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword ? Even as it is 
written, 

For thy sake we are killfcd all the day long'; 

We wore accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

37 Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors 

38 through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels^ nor principalities, nor 

,19 things present, nor things to corre, no, r powers, nor height, 
_ . 

36 . This is an exact question from Ps. xliv. 2ji, vlnicK is not 
a mere illustration, but a real argument, for from* Paul's s f andj*oint 
affliction prophesied is affliction justified. 

all the day.* Cf/ x Cor. xv. 31, i I die^daily.* 

37 . more than conquerors. Paul’ is fond of* laying stress on 
the excess of God's bounty over man’s need (v. 20). 

through him 1 that loved us. It is the apprehension, appre- 
ciation, and appropriation of the love of Cfirist as exercised and 
expressed in his work that imparts vigour to, and secures victory 
for, r Jie believer. 

38 - 39 . As verse 35 deals with present experienced evils, so 
these two verses deal with future possible dangers. 

38. I am persuaded. Paul’s individurj conviction is appealed 
to to confirm the cojnmon Christian r/ssurcmee. 

death, nor life: the changes in man's lot* If we are to lay 
stress on the order, then ‘ life ’ must mean not the present* but 
the^ future life, unknown, unproved. If Paul thought of the 
common belief that death puts man more fully under the^power 
of spirits in the life beyond, then the next reference becomes 
more intelligible. * 

angels, . . . principalities, . . . powers. Although according to 
the best Reading the word c powers ’ is separated fro**} the other 
two, yet it must be explained along with them. ‘Angels,’ tit. 
‘ messengers,’ is the most genera* ter A applied to th%se spiritual 
beings. According to the common belief ^hey were arranged 
in various orders, differing in dignity, function, and powers. 
‘Principalities’ and ‘powers’ ar^ two of the titles given to 
• angels. 1 Paul adopts the popular conception and ‘ 'erminology 
(1 Cor. xv, 24; £ph. i. 21, iii. 10, vi. 12; Col. i. 16, ii. xo). He 
protests against the Worshipping of angels *(Col. ii. 18), 'md 
asserts their creation through and unto Christ (i. 16), their 
inclusion in his atonement (i. 20), their 4 defeat" in his death 
(ji. 15), their subjection to his dominion (1 Cor, xv. 24; Eph. i. 
10). As his references are mostly directed against a doctrine 
and worship of angels which disputed the absolute supremacy 
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nor depth, nor any other creature, shftll # be able to 
separate us frofn the love of God, whidh* is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

I say the truth # in Christ* I lie not, myl conscience 9 


and 0 perfect sufficiency of Christ, his Jo»e is more or less hostile. 
He speaks much #f the conflict to be waged against evil angels 
(Eph. vi. /a). In tjiis speculation, which Paul tacitly accepts 
without definitely approving* and which he uses rhetorically and 
controversiall3L#ws have no essential part of his Christian faith, 
but an 'unimportant survival of his Jatoish training. 

* things present, . . j» things to come. By this Paul,does not 
mean abstractly successiohs of time, but concretely ,|he present 
mxge before* the Second Advent, and the fbture age subsequent 
to it ; that is, the*whole bourse of human history. Jewish theology 
thus recognized two periods, one before and one after the Messiah’s 
coming. * 

39. height, nor.dfpth. Although Paul does objectify abstrac- 
tions (2 Cor. x. 5, ‘ every high thing’; Eph. iii. 18, 4 the breadth 
and length and height and depth’), yet probably the wordsdiere 
are not used abstractly for dimensions of space, but concretely. 
The ‘height’ is the heavens as the abode of evil spirits (Eph. 
vi. 12). The ‘ depth ’ the abyss of darkness and death (Eph. iv. 
9: cf. Rom. x, 6* 7). Chn§t hath both descended and ascended, 
and has triumphed in the depth and in the height. 

any other creature. The sense is not any other created 
thing, but any other kind of creation, differing from all alr^pdy 
enumerated. • 

the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
Christ is the Son of God’s Ioye (Col. i. 13), and the love of Christ 
(2 Cor. v. 14 j Eph. iii. 19, v. 25) is the love of God, which is 
commendld in Christ’s death (v. 8), and is shed abroad in our 
9 hearts thrJIigh the Holy Ghost (v. 

XIX. The Doctrine *of Election, ix — xi. 

The gospel which raul preached had been accepted by many 
Gentiles, but had beeq rejogfed by most Jews; thi$» might seem 
a serious ejection against it. If the people to whom the promises 
were given had not welcomed it, surely it cquld not be their 
fulfilment as it claimed to be. Oi^ if the gospel was indeed the 
fulfilment of the promises, had not God failed to keep His word 
to His chosefl peopfe, whose place was now being take»*by the 
Gentiles? If God were faithful, His fulfilment %i His promises 
would surely be of such a kind as would commend it to those who 
had received the promises, and would not, as Paul’s gospel did, 
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2 bearing withess with me in the Holy Ghost, that I have 

arouse their antagonism. But if God Himself allowed Ilis people 
to be thus offended by the gospel, His character seemed com- 
promised. //*aul seeks to show in this ^third division of his 
doctrinal statement both 1 that his gospel is true, even although 
the Jewish people as a whole has rejected it, and that their 
rejection does not involve God’s unfaithfulness to His promises. 
The argument consists of three main oroposhions : (i)' God is 
absolutely free to elect or reject individuals or nations according 
to His own will (>x. 1-29) ; (27 the Jewish people, by its unbelief, 
has deserved its present exclusion from the blersh*fs of the gospel 
(ix. 30— x. 21) ; (3) this excision is partial and t temporary, as it 
is God’s ‘purpose ultimately to include,, both Jew and Gentile! in 
His grace <£kij. 

(1) ix. 1-29. (Zod*s absolute freedom, . , * 

(i) The Apostle first of all affirms his ardent Jewish patriotism, 
his intense sorrow over his people’s unbelief, and his profound 
sense of its privileges (1-5). (ii) Next, he proves that the rejection 
of Israel does not involve any breach of Divine promises, as 
the principle of God's unconditional election has been affirmed 
throughout the history of the chosen people (6-13). (uf) Thirdly, 
he vindicates this unconditional election against the charge of 
injustice by proving by God’s own words His claim to freedom in 
all His actions (14-18). (iv) Fourthly,.he rebukes any attempt on 
the part of the creature to question tne action t of the Creator, but 
shews that God has used His freedom not in strict justice, but in 
abundant mercy ( 19-29). This last thought prepares us for passing 
to his second proposition, that Israel's doom is deserved. 

(i) ix. 1-5. The Apostle' s patriotism,, (a) Speaking as one who 
in his relation to Christ is conscious of the obligation of truthfulness, 
the Apostle affirms his intense sorrow on account of Israel's doom, 
and his willingness to endure any sacrifice^ however 1 reat, even 
exclusion’ from life in Christ, if that were possible, tefoenefit his, 
brethren (1- 3); ( b ) he enumerates the many privileges granted 
by 'God to His people, culminating in the* Incarnation of God in 
one of Jewish descent (4, 5). 

1. X say the truth. Paul’s oppbtients'had gone so far as to 
charge Kim with insincerity and falsehood,* and had ^presented 
him as an enemy of his own people, and an apostate from its beliefs 
and customs. Hence this vehement assertion is' necessary. * 
in Christ. Christ is the motive and principle, the environment 
and atmosphere £»f his whole life, word, and deed. 

my conscience hearing witness with me. This distinction 
between, the self and the conscience is explained in notes on 
ii. 15. 
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great sorrow and unceasing pain in my ^ heart. For I 3 
could wish that* I fnyself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethren's sake, my kinpmen according to the flesh : 
who are Israelites; whose is fhe adoption, as^d the glory, 4 

in the HqjLy Ghost. The Holy Spirit had enlightened, 
quickened, renewed in the Apostle* die faculty of conscience, 
which even the Gentiles possessed. 

2. sorrftw . . . path : the first G reek word refers to the mental 
and emotional, the second rathey to the physical aspect of grief. 

3. oould su: t>r, ‘ pray.’ The wish was in his mind, the prayer 

in £is heart, white the Apostle knev? the wish was one that could 
not be fulfilled, the prayer one that could not be offered ; yet 
the words express his willingness to endure even tne greatest 
*imaginable sacrifice. • • 

anathema. This Word is spelt in Greek with a long or a short 
‘ e ’ (for which Greek has two distinct letters). » With the long ‘ e ' 
it means ‘ that whicheis offered or consecrated to God.’ With tfie 
short ‘ e,’ which i^* found here, it means ‘ accursed,' * devoted to 
destruction.’ In the Greek version of the O. T. it is applied to 
things or persons under the ban. In the N. T. it haj always this 
meaning (Gal. i. 8, 9 ; r Cor. xii. 3, xvi. as), In this sense the 
word must be taken htfc, and not in the later signification, as 
‘ excommunication' We may compare with Paul’s wish Moses’ 
prayer (Exod. xxjui. gfc, 337; ‘ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their 
sin — ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written.’ The impossibility of an answer to such a prayer is 
shewn in God’s answer. ‘Whosoever hath # sinned against tme, 
him will I blot out of my book.' 

from Christ : not accursed by Christ, but accursed in being 
separated from Christ. • 

aocorflintr to the flesh. All Christian believers were Paul's 
brethren ariritually ^cf. Jesus’ words, Mark iii. 35). The Jews 
‘were his. brethren by natuml relationship (so kinsmep, xvi. 7-11). 

4. Paul now takqp up the subject he had just suggested, iii. s, a. 

Israelites. As Israel was a divinely given name of Jacob, 

the term describes his, descendants as God’s chosen people, and 
the heirs ojkthe promises given to the fathers (Eph. ii. 1a). This 
title is transferred to the Christian Church, whi^h is spoken of as 
“tfce Israel of God' (Gal. vi. 16). In contemporary Jewish litera- 
ture the term is used to express the privileged position of God’s 
elect nation. • ‘ Hebi'few ’ expresses a lingual, ‘Jew’ a national, 

* Israel ' a religious distinction. 

adoption. (See note on viii. 15 for the application cf the 
term to Christians.) Here it is used to express God’s choice of 
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and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the 
5 service of Gba, and the promises ; whose are the fathers, 

_ a 

¥ 

the Hebrew /people as His own ; the relation between Jchcvah 
and Israel isplready so described in the O. 7. (Exod. iv. 22 ; Deut. 
xiv, 1, xxxii. 6; Jer. xxxi. 9; Hos. xi. 1). 

glory : the pillar of cloud by day, and the fir^ by night, which 
was the visible token of Jehovah’s presence jamong the people 
(Exod. xvi. 10). The Rabbis called this the ^Shekinah/and had 
many speculations about it. # b * * 

covenants. The plural is u$ed not to <J include the old and the 
new, the Jewish and the Christian covenants, but'Cn reference to 
the several renewals of the* one covenant (Gen. «vi, 18, ix. 9^ xv. 
18, xvii/2.7, 9; Ex<$d. ii. 24). The Jews were prone To ignore 
the obligations the cor/enant imposed on them, alid to assert the 
obligations which they assumed that it « imposed on God. The 
prophets were unwearied in their rebuke' of the false confidence 
which this sense $f standing in covenant relations with Jehovah 
often produced. 

the giving of the law. The dignity a’iid glory of having 
received amid circumstances of awe and splendour a Divine com- 
munication „of the v Divine will was a national distinction much 
prized by the Jews. Thus consciousness is expressed in Deut, iv. 
8; Neh. ix. 13, *4. Paul has already* rebuked the assumption 
that the possession of the law merely^ without i^s observance, con- 
ferred benefit. In Gal. iii. 19, 20, he reckctos l^ie fact that the law 
1 was ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator* as 
a disadvantage in comparison with the direct gift of the promise 
byUie one God. Keeping the law was regarded by the Jews as 
the condition for securing the enjoyment of the blessings of the 
Messianic kingdom. 

the service of, God : the ritual Svorship of the temple, which, 
with the law and the doing of kindness, one of the<Jevrish fathers 
regarded as sustaining the world. In Heti. ix. brief de- 

scription of this service is given, Lut with referee© to the 4 
tabernacle, and not the temple. r , ^ 

the premises: especially those relating to the Messianic 
kingdom (i, 2 ; Gal. iii. 19 ; Heb. VL 12, xi. 13V These promises 
included the secure possession o|* a fertile land, in abundant 
posterity, the righteous and prosperous rule of a Daviaic king, &c. 

5. the fathers. CL Acts it. 13. vii. 32, ii. 29. Jesus deserfyes 
the woman holden with an infirmity as. a 4 daughter of Abraham,’ 
and gwes this as a reason why she should Hbe released from her 
bondage (Luke xiii. i6\ Lazarus js described as in * Abraham’s 
bosom/ and the rich man as calling him i father Abraham ’ (Luke 
xvi. 23. 24), The merits of the fathers were regarded by Jewish 
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and of whom is Christ as concerning the flesh, who is 
over all, God Blessed for ever. Atnen. But it is not as < 

theology as availably to compensate for the shortcomings of their 
descendants (see* note on xi. 28). 

Christ s rather, 4 the Christ’; the official title, not the personal 
name. Paul refers several times to the Davidic descent of Jesus. 

'Concerning #he flesh. See. note on i. 3. 

whoyis over ajl, Cod blessed for ever. With change of 
punctuation three oth^r renderings are possible: (1) ‘ He who is 
God over all,jbe Cor is) blessed # for ever.' A full stop in place of 
a conftna is placed $fter 4 flesh.’ (a>*‘ He who is over all is Gud, 
blessed for ever.’ The skme punctuation allows thi& different 
rendering. Who is over all. God be (or is) blessed for ever.’ 
The full stop is placed after the ‘ all/ As tne original MSS- of the 
Epistles had no^unctudtion #the later MSS. can claim no traditional 
authority for their punctuation. The question then is purely one of 
the best interpretation, (i) Against the rendef ing in the text the 
following considerations have been urged : (1) Paul always repre- 
sents Christ as subordinate to the Father, and therefore it Is not 
likely that he would have ascribed to him supreme dominion At the 
words ‘ who is over all/ But he does ascribe to Christ sovereignty 
over creation (1 Cor. xj. 3, xv. 28 ; Phil. ii. 5 11 ; Col. i. 73-20). 
(2) He uses ‘ God ’ ag practically a proper name for the Father, 
even as ‘ Lord * fbr Clyist, *nd * Spirit * for tlje third person in the 
Godhead, and so would not be likely to call Christ ‘God/ But 
he calls the Father ‘Lord* (1 Cor. iii. 5) and Christ ‘Spirit’ 
(2 Cor. iii. x8\ and why not Christ ‘ God ’ ? (3) A doxology is 

nowhere addressed to Christ, save in 2 Tim. iv. 18, about the 
Pauline authorship of which there is at least sufficient doubt to 
forbid its use in any argun^ent about Pauline usage. But Paul f 
ascribed such Divine dignity and prerogative to Christ that we 
cannot s&v confidently that he could not, in a mood of spiritual 
exaltation as here, have addressed a doxology to Clfrist. The 
argumendLagainst the R.*V. rendering are not conclusive. But 
what can De^said forjor against the other renderings? (ii) gr rhe 
third rendering (‘who it ovef all. God be blessed for ever’) has 
little to commend it ; #the dcncology comes in too abruptly. The 
clause ‘wjib is over tall’ is an insufficient contrast to ttfe phrase 
‘as concerning the flesh/ (iii) Between the* first and second 
alternative renderings there is rib great difference; but if we 
could adopt # either, .probably the first (‘He who is God over all 
be blessed for ever ’) is preferable. Against this punctuation and 
the resulting renderings there &e serious objectjpns. (1) The 
doxology comes in too abruptly ; it is in no way prepared for in 
what precedes* (2) There is needed and expected some striking 

P 
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though the w^rd of God hath com*) to nought. For they 

7 are not all Israel, wh&h are of Israel : neither, because 

r 

contrast .to description of Christ as of J^wisli descent as con- 
cerning the llesh, and what could be more striking than the 
ascription of divinity to him in so exalted a form. A similar 
contrast in i. 3- 4 strengthens the force of this argument. r (3) 
There is a grammatical objection to the §iidden change of subject, 
first Christ, then God. (4) The position of Messed at f heend of 
the sentence, and not at the beginning, is. contrary to idiomatic 
usage in doxologies. Strange then as the ascription in so un- 
qualified a form of the tit?2 God, of the . dqp<jriptive epithet 
k who is over all,' and, of a doxology to Christ must be ^pro^oun^ed 
to be in Psfiline upag^, yet the most probable conclusion is that 
the R. V. rendering is right. But at, the same time it *nust be 
maintained that this passage cannot be useci dogmatically as teach- 
ing a doctrine of our Lord's divinity in advance of what we find 
elsewhere in Paul’s^writings stated beyond spry doubt or question. 

(if) ix. 6-13. God’s unconditional-election. Having enumerated the 
privileges of Israel, both to prove the sincerity of his sprrow and 
to shew the greatness of the problem to be dealt with, Paul makes 
an appeal to history to illustrate his thesis that God's election is 
not determined by any claim or merit of man, but only by His 
free will, (a) God has -not broken His word, for the previous 
history of the nation shews that God's election does not include 
all the physical descendants of an elect person, but that individual 
descendants are elected or rejected according to God’s free choice 
(6-8 ). ( b ) The principle was illustrated in the case of Abraham, 
of whose sons only Isaac was chosen ; so still more unmistakably 
in the case of Isaac, of whose twin sons one was before birth, 
irrespective of meflt, called to honour, the other ^appointed to 
servitude, a distinction which - the history of their •‘espective 
descendants has verified (9-13). 

6. But it is not an though. . Pauf’s intense angt^sh for his 
people does not, as might at first appear, imply any doubt of God’s 
faithfulness to His promises. 

word of God : God’s declaration of. His will, whether in 
promise or threat. This is the only place in the N. TV where the 
phrase is used in this sense, usually it means ‘ the gospel ’ as 
preached. * 0 

hath, come to nought: lit. ‘fallen from its place/ that is, 
failed. . 

Israel, tin the first use oPuie word here the meaning is the 
" chosen race, in the second the ancestor Jacob. Not all Jacob’s 
physical descendants (of Israel) share in the privileges which the 
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they are Abraham’s seed, are they all children : but, In 
Isaac shall thj 1 seed be called. *' That is, it is not the 8 
children of the flesh that %ire children of God ; but the 
children of the promise are Beckoned for a s*kd. For this 9 
is a word of promise, According to this season will I 

uetv name sealecj^as his possession, it is to be noted, however, 
that Ve do not find any Selection made among the sons of Jacob, 
but all the tribes were included ip the nation. Hence Paul has 
to go back forjiis illustrations to Abraham and Isaac. In verse 7, 
therefore, he* states the same ge^tral principle, that physical 
dc^cenj, does •ribt ‘necessarily involve spiritual privilege with 
special reference to Abraham. 

, 7 . Abraham’s seed. A distinction is first made between ‘ seed ’ 

as physical descendants, alyl ‘children’ as those who in addition 
;yc chosen to inherit the privileges ; but immediately after in the 
quotation ‘seed' is used not of physical desetndants merely, but 
in the same sense children ’ has just been used. But we have 
the same double sense in Gen. xxi. 12, 13, for immediately after 
the wotate quoted the 1 son of the bondswoman ’ is descrit%d as 
‘Abraham's seed.' Paul himself claims to be physically ‘of the 
seed of Abraham' (xi. # i), but describes all who are Christ’s as 
spiritually ‘ Abraham’s seed ’ (Gal. iii. 29). 

In Isaac. #Iot A\ Abraham’s descendants were elected, but 
only those who h^d in Isaac their forefather, and the reason for 
this is given in the next verse. 

called: counted, reckoned, not summoned. 

8. children of the flesh: those who pre merely physical 
descendants, begotten and born in the natural course, as 
Ishmael was. # 

children of God : those who stand in covenant relations to 
God, inh&rit # the premises, possess the privileges of the chosen 
people, \ 

the children of th# promise: not merely * 4 he promised 
children/ out the ghijdren nordue to merely natural generation, 
but Divine promise, wnich, appropriated by human faith, becomes 
a miraculous power # operatwe even ip the sphere of physical 
nature. Afcraham apd Sarah are botH regarded as physically 
impotent for parenthood, but as supematuralJy* vitalized by their 
fcyth in God’s promise (see notes on iv. 18-31 V While the 
principle is generalized by the use of the plural, it is the case of 
Isaac that is? specially referred to. It is by a supernatural re- 
generation that the Gentiles become the spiritual descendants oi 
Abraham. This idea is worked out in Gal iv. 31-31. 

8. a word of promise; the Greek order is ‘of promise this is 

P 2 
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10 come, and Sarah shall have a son. And not only so; but 
Rebecca also having conceived by on even by our father 

1 1 Isaac — for the children being f,ot yet born, neither having 

i < * " 

the word/ The promise was not given because of the birth, but 
the birth was because of tl^e promise ; the physical always depends 
on the spiritual; Isaac’s claim was not that (je was a physical 
descendant, but that he was born in fulfilment o¥ promise. * 
According to this season Paul in his quotation 4 combines 
a clause from verse io and another from verse of Gen. xviii. 
The reference of this first sj^use is clearly t& th£ time of^year 
when the; messengers of Jehovah visited Abraham,' After a year’s 
lapse the promise given would be fulfilled. * 

10. And not only'' so: Paul is going to give" a stilly clearer 
illustration of the same principle, for jt might be said that Isaac’s* 
election was quite explicable, because (i) he was the child of 
Abraham’s wife, while Ishmael was born of a bondswoman, and 
(,a) he was born in fulfilment of promise, whereas Ishmael’s birth 
shewed a distrust of God’s promise. But Jacob and Esau were 
born^at one birth to the same parents, and yet the election of 
one was before birth. 

but Rebecca: the sentence is not finished, but after the 
parenthesis of verse n the construction is changed in verse 12 . 

our father Isaac. Paul writes a Jd\v, bi# the phrase tells 
us nothing about the composition of tlie Roinai^ Church. 

11. for. In this parenthesis Paul introduces a new thought, 
whijsh is not at all necessary to his argument He would have 
proved the freedom .of God’s choice irrespective of the physical 
descent of those chosen, if he had simply mentioned that Jacob 
was preferred to Esau. But as it is a distinctive feature of his 
gospel that salvation is apart from works, he pauses to explain 
that the choice of Jacob was quite apart from any-mn;it on his 
part, for it was made at a time when there could be no4ierit. As 
physical descent does not limit God’s freedom, so evej^ personal 
merit does not ; the reason for Go\i's action is jn Himself. As the 
Jews based their claims on their physical descent, n6t their moral 
merit, this conclusion is irrelevant tfc ,the argument ; but, as in the 
next stafee of the argument Paul sets himself to shew that the 
Jews deserved their rejection, it is even worse, it is inconsistent 
with his own position. It iright be met in t,vo ways by the 
Jewish opponent, (r) The possibility of sin even in the womb 
was recognized by contemporary Jewish theology (tf. John ix. 2 , 

Who did ain 4i this man, or his parents, that he was bom blind V). 

1 ( 2 ) God’s judgement on the twin brothers might be pronounced in 
anticipation of the character that each would afterward display. 
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done anything good or bad, that the purjfose of God 
according to election might stand, not of works, but of 
him that calleth, it was sStid unto her, The elder shall 12 
serve the younger. Even a^it is written, Jafcob I loved, 
but Esau I hated. 

• r* 

Pau^ shews him&lf here more jof the Rabbinic controversialist 
than of th£ Christian theologian. 

that the purpose* Paul states^ as the purpose of these events, 
what is the principle illustratedrin the facts — the freedom of God's 
choie* . 

• the purpose of Go*. "This is one of Paul's leading»thoughts. 
The salvation pf mankind has been the intention of Cfc>d from the 
1 beginning, and this intention has guided Hfs action throughout the 
ages (viii, 28 ; Eph. i. $-n> 

• according to election. God fulfils His purpose by this 
method, the selectiop of individuals as the fnstruments of His 
will. The word ipeans (1) the process of choice, but also (2) the 
persons chosen, the elect (xi. 7). 

not §f works, hut of him that calleth. This clause? sets 
aside all human merit as the ground of God’s choice, and asserts 
God's absolute freedon^ But the argument here is concerned 
only with God’s election to historical function and privilege 
as a member of*the uhosei race, not with, God's determination 
of any man’s eternal aestiny by including or excluding him from 
His grace. In the Calvinistic doctrine of election and reprobation 
this passage is used for a purpose for which it was not intended, 
for which it is inconclusive. • 

12. it was said unto her. Just as Paul had described Isaac’s 

election by quoting the woj*ds spoken to Abraham, so he now 
records Jacob’s election by repeating the intimation to the mother 
(Gen. xxu. 23). « 

elder|. . . younger: lit. the ‘ greater,’ the ‘snfaller,* but 
correctly i|jndered in the^R. 1 ^ As applied to the*descendants, 
the nations, Jhe refergnee of the terms would be not to agef but 
strength. 

shall serve. This was ‘not literally fulfilled in the case of 
Esau an&^Jacob, for Jacob appears rather as a suppliant for 
Esau’s mercy and a dependent on his favour. But it was literally 
fulfilled in the History of their descendants, as Edom was long 
subject to Judah. # 

13 . The purpose of this verse has been explained in two ways : 

00 It simply gives the reason for the choice *>f Jacob and 
rejection of Esau. God loved the one, and hated the other. 
God’s choice depended not on human merit, but simply on Divine 
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14 What shall we say then ? Is there unrighteousness with 

feeling. But it must be felt that this explanation, however simple 
it may appear, is theologically vdfy objectionable. We may be 
sure Paul doe^ not want to reprqgent God as acting from caprice, 
from prejudice, or favouritism, (a) The, second explanation is 
undoubtedly to be preferred. Paul, in his quotation from the 
prophet Malachi (i. 2, 3), is not describing, the** Divine feeling 
towards individuals, Jacob and Esau, but the (historical destiny 
of two peoples, Judah and Edom, in which the election of the 
ancestor of the one* and the rejection, of the ancestor of the other 
found illustration and confirm^ionr The following. reasons can be 
urged for this view: (i) Piail, on his whole ‘treatment of the 
subject, has the descendants as well* as* the ancestors in view, 
as he is arguing against the pretensions of the Jews *.0 exclusive 
privilege on account solely of physical descent. (ii)The passages 
quoted from Genesis and Malachi bqth refer to nations, and not 
individuals only. Gen. xxv. 23 reads: ‘Two nations are in thy 
womb, and two peoples shall be separated from thy bowels/ 
Mai. i. 2-4 runs : ‘ I have loved 37011, saith thfe'Lord. Yet ye sa3 r . 
Wherein hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob's brother? 
saith'the Lord; yet I loved Jacob ; but Esau I hated, and made 
his mountain* a desolation, and gave his heritage to the jackals of 
the wilderness. Whereas Edom saith, We are beaten down, but 
we will return, and build the waste places/ While Paul might 
have given these quotations a reference they chad not in the 
original context, yet when the reference of t^e original context 
is admissible, it should be preferred, (iii) Paul wants to lay 
emphasis on historical facts as illustrating that God fulfils His 
purpose according to election, and would not be likely to go 
behind the facts to the Divine feeling as an explanation of them. 

loved, . . . hated. Accepting the explanation given above 
we need not explain 1 hated* as meaning ‘loved less/ a use 
of the term which may be illustrated from Gen. 'xxifi. Sb-33 ; 
Matt. x. £7; Luke xiv. 26; John xii. 25. As a matter of fact, 
Israel enjoj'ed privileges that were denied to Edomk and this 
broad distinction, the full explanation of vyhieh is nofWempted, 
is expressed emphatically in the prophetic utterance. This has 
nothing to do whatever with the Ditine disposition to individuals, 
but simply with the historical destiny of nations. Sdme general 
considerations in* further explanation of this passage may be 
reserved until the argument is completed. * 

* 

(iii) ix. 14-18. God’s claim of freedom. This passage does not 
explain the difficulty of God’s election ; but it seeks to meet an 
objection which a Jew might make by an argument which from 
his standpoint must be regarded as conclusive. Paul might be 
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God ? God forbid. For he saith to Mose% I will have ts 
mercy on whom I 4 iav 6 mercy, and I will hate compassion 
on whom I have compassion. So then it is not of him 16 
that wlleth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
hath mercy* F<jr the scripture saith unto flharaoh, For 17 
this very purpose did I raise thee up, that I might shew 

blaroccf by the Jewish objector for representing the Divine election 
as unjust? but his answer was ready to hand. In the Holy 
Scriptures, the ultimate dbu^t dF appeal, Cod is represented 
as claiming fcfr # Hhnself the very freedom which Paul has asserted 
that He exercises.* This is not a flhal solution of the theological 
problerti ; is simply an argument fitted to«close the mdhth of the 
Jewish objector. God's absolute election qannot be Aarged with 
1 being ifnjust, fqr God expressly claims for Himself this freedom in 
dealing with man, whether*He deals graciously as with Moses, or 
s^verety as with Pharaoh (14-18). 

14, with God: im His court, at His bar (ii.~ n ; Eph. vi. 9). 

15. Moses. Jftst as Abraham is mentioned in-iv. to prove that 
he was accepted for his faith and not his works, so Moses inhere 
selected fbr illustration of the principle that election is of God's 
freedom, not man's merit, as thesrjews might well assume that he 
deserved favour. 

X will have gxercijr : quoted from Exod. xxxiii. 19 (LXX). The 
emphasis in the original passage is on the certainty of God's 
favour to His chosen, in Paul's use of it on God's freedom in 
choosing ; man cannot claim God's favour, or dictate His choice. 

mercy, • • . compassion. The first word in Greek nieans 
the feeling; the second, its physical expression. (Cf. for 
similar contrasts, 1 wrath' and ‘indignation' (ii. 8), ‘tribulation' 
and ‘ anguish ' (ii. 9) ; ' sorr6w ' and 4 pain * (ix. a).) * 

18 . Fromethis particular instance Paul infers a general rule 
that the ^ason for X 5 od's favour is not man's desire $r purpose 
(willeth)|or his effort (ramneth), but God’s own choice alone. 

ranaith: a metaphor for%trenuous, continuous effort, taken 
from the Gr£ek race-dburse, which offers' Paul several illustrations 
(1 Cor. ix. 24-36 ; Gal. ii, 2,**v. 7 ; Phil. ii. 16, iii. 12-1I). 

17. thegicripture saith? Notice (1) the personification of the 
Scripture® in, this common formula of quotation (Gal. iii. 8, 22) ; 

(2) the change of formula from vprse 15, ‘he^God) saith' ; but 
Paul regards what Scripture sauh as identical with what God 
saith. 

Fharaon. me mention ot Moses would naturally suggest 
his opponent as an illustration of contrasted dealin|. 

For this very purpose s quoted from Exod. ix. 16 (LXX * 
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in thee my power, and that my name might be published 
is abroad in all the earth. So then hk hath mercy on whom 
he will, and whom he will he {.ardeneth. 
u) Thou wilt;.. say then unto ,me, Why doth he still find 

l o 

r. i- J J 

The words in their original context mean that Pharaoh had been 
spared in the plague of faoijs, as God had further intentions in 
dealing with him, to ose him as the instrument for the release 
of Israel from bondage. Paul disregards this limitation, and 
refers the words generally to .Pharach's h/storical career as an 
exhibition of Divine power, not to* save, but harden*. 

did I raise thee up : *V>t from the bed of sickness, °as in 
the original context, but on the stage of history (K£b. i. 6 ; Zech. 
xi. 16; Jer.r«xvii. 41 ; LXX). t 

18 . So then: again 1 the general inference from the particular 
instance. n * 

hardeneth. While God is on one hand described as hardening 
Pharaoh's heart (Rxod. vii. 3, ix. 12, x. ao, 27, xi. 10, xiv. 4, 8), 
Pharaoh is on the other hand represented a! hardening his own 
(viii. 3a, ix. 34); The O. T. represents as direct Divine action 
what^we, with a more adequate theology and a more t accurate 
psychology, v'ould describe as the necessary result of man’s moral 
constitutibn. Paul is here dealing with oply one aspect of God’s 
action ; his aim is to assert the Divine sovereignty over against 
all human arrogance : it is altogether to n$susd* this passage to 
derive from it any doctrine of Divine reprobation to eternal death. 

(iv N i ix. 19 -29. The creature and the Creator . (•', But if God thus 
clain& freedom to shew mercy, or to pardon, what, the objector 
may ask, becomes of human responsibility ? If God makes or mars 
men in arbitrary omnipotence, there can be neither praise nor 
blame (19). ( b ) The t answer to this objection is: It is not for the 
creature thus to criticize or to challenge the action of*ihei£reator, 
as His rights are absolute (20, 21). (c) Especially is thfr attitude 

unbecoming as God has used His freedom to deal patifntly with 
the perverse Reserving punishment and to shew unmeitted grace 
to the undeserving, in calling into His church Gentiles as well as 
Jews, as Has been foretold in prophecy, which declares not only 
the unexpected favour granted to the Gentiles, but al*p the sur- 
prising patience sh$wn to Israel (22-29). The first objection 
Paul met (verse 61 was that GqjTs promise? had come to naught, 
if the Jews were rejected, the second (verse 14), that God’s action 
was unjust if He elected or rejected individuals or nations according 
to His mere will. The third objection he now meets is that if God 
acts just as Hfc wills, man has no freedom, no merit or demerit, 
n > praise or blame. He docs not meet the objection full in the 
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fault ? For who withstandeth his will ? Nay but, 0 man, 20 
who art thou that “rephest against God ? Sfiall the thing 
formed s&y to him that forced it, Why didst thou make 
me thus? Or hath, not the potter a right over the clay, 21 

face by seeking to reconcile Divine sovereignty and hu^ian freedom. 
That problem h^d probably little interest for him, and he was no 
mori abje to solvei it than we now are. He turns it aside by 
rebuking the irreverence ’toward! God which this challenge of 
God’s ways implied. # £f his /ebuk^ seems harsh and severe, be 
it remembered Jthat this mood of racial arrogance deserved such 
treatment. Bin Paul does more thar^febuke, while he claims for 
Go<l sucji freeddri!, h’e shew* that we can trace in God’s dealings, 
not arbitrary power, but longsuffering patfence and ^bounding 
mercy. t God's 'actual dealing is such that man has no occasion 
lor raising this problem of Divine sovereignty and human freedom. 
WJiile in this section Paul does deal with the eternal destiny of 
individuals, his argument is purely hypothetical If God did just 
as He pleased, mgn*would have no right to complain. This 
hypothetical argument breaks down in Paul's own hands. As 
a fact, Go<^does not act as the exigencies of fcontroversv realirc 
Paul to assume that He would have a right to act. 

19. Thou wilt say th|n. By the use of this phrase instead of 
‘What shall we say then?’ Paul holds himself more thoroughly 
aloof from this objfectiofi. f 

why doth he s^ill find fault ? If God Himself hardens, why 
does He blame His own workmanship? 

still implies a changed situation. As long as a man could 
regard himself as free, God’s judgement must seem just to him. 

But now when, as in the previous argument, his liberty is denied, 
his responsibility must go too. 

who withstandeth his will? The man who disobeys is on 
this view ;s riluch determined by God's will as he who obeys; 
there can no resistance where there is impotence, 

* *90. JTayftmt, O man. A strong personal rebuke gaining force 
from the use the singular. 1 

Shall the thing formed. The relation of man as creature to 
God as Creator is expressed the O. T. by the figure of the 
potter and # *he clay .which he fashions according to his will 
(Isa. xxix. 16, xlv. g, 10, lxiv. 8 ; Jer, xviii. 6). for Paul and the 
Jew whom he addressed the idea #f God's absolute sovereignty 
as Creator over His creatures, thus illustrated, would be one 
beyond all dotlbt or question, and he could, therefore, confidently 
appeal to it in argument. 

91. This is the argument called ivdurfto ad absurdum. If you 
deny that God can do with man as He will, you may as well deny 
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from the 9ame lump to make one part a vessel unto 
22 honour, and another unto dishonour?. What if God, 
willing to shew his wrath, atyl to make his power known, 
endured with much longsuffering vessels of wrath fitted 

the power of the potter over the clay — an absurd idea. The potter 
has regard of course to ‘tlve quality of the clay, 1 he can use one 
lump in a way he cannot another ; but this thought, although it 
might be applied to God's dealings with men, whese varying 
capacity He surely does take 4 into Account, is not present to the 
mind of the Apostle. All he wants to assert fe God’s absolute 
sovereignty as Creator ovef v His creatures. « 

a vessel unto honour, . . . unto dishonour. Cf 2 Tim. if: 20, 
where, however, there follows immediately, in verse 21 , a recog- 
nition of human freedom and responsibility. ' l 

22 . Paul here gives the argument a new turn. Even if God 
acted arbitrarily, igan could have no right to^complain. Still loss 
excuse has he for any complaint when, as is-,manifest, God’s action 
is beneficent in its character to all alike. What follows is intended 
to modify the severity of what precedes. 

What if God. The original Greek is elliptical— ^conditional 
clause without the principal clause on which it should depend : 
the literal sense of the words being 4, But if God/ The R.V. 
k What,’ if understood to mean ‘What answer wilt thou make?* 
correctly gives the sense. The condhionaFelause does not express 
an hypothesis, but a fact, and thus the objected is supposed to be 
effectually silenced. 

willing" ; the exact connexion of the participle with the finite 
verb is doubtful, it may mean either 4 because God wishes to 
shew His wrath,’ or ‘although God wishes "to shew His wrath.’ 
Taking the former meaning the sense of the whole sentence 
would be, God’s patience is exercised in prder that I£e may the 
more te^ibly at last display His indignation againfjt sin ; He 
restrains His wrath with a view to itft fuller manifestation at the 
future judgement But as Paul’® aim is to, shew th*t God do%s 
not inflict on man all the penalty he deserves, this*.. interpretation 
is inappropriate, and is in other respects very objectionable. The 
latter meaning of the clause gives the true sense of^the passage. 
God permanently and essentially is indignant at anaK>pposed to 
sin, and it is His will to manifest His relation fo sin, but He sets 
limits to this will by His longsuffering endurance, 
wrath : see note on i, 18. - „ 

make his power known. This is added as a remembrance 
of the quotation in verse 17 ; the power is the agent of the wrath, 
endured with much longsuffering. In ii. 4 a gracious 
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unto destruction : and that he might make.known tlie 23 
riches of his glory upoft vessels of mercy, which he afore 
prepared* unto glory, even its, whom he also called, not 24 

purpose is indicated* in God's patience; its aim is to lead to 
repentance, not, as the context here migfit suggest, i> reserve for 
a future manifestation of wrath. * • 

^vessels of Vrgith. The word ‘ vcSfeels * is suggested by the 
figuro oT the pottfer and *the clay of the previous verse. The 
genitive in Creek, 4 ofrwrath/ does not definitely fix the connexion 
of the two words. Probaftly % it tloes not mean ‘‘appointed to 
wrath, i but eitjfer ^deserving of wrath.’ or. as a complete contrast 
to 1 vessels of m$«cy,# 4 experiencing Mil wrath/ The construction 
is different frtm that in th& previous verse, 4 vossels unto dishonour/ 
a phrase which«does mean 4 appointed unto dishonour.® 

• fitt SSL unto destruction. Paul does not say ‘which God 
fitted unto destruction/ as Ife says in vei*se 23 of the vessels of 
m£rcy, ‘which he afore prepared unto glory/ Although inverse 
18 he had spoken of God's hardening whom 1 He will, here he 
wants to suggest «God’s beneficence rather than His severity. 
Neither does he say 4 which fitted themselves for destruct^n/ 
although #1 the next chapter he charges the Jews with being 
‘a disobedient and gainsaving people/ for now he is fhying stress 
on God’s, not man’s freed An of action. He chooses an intermediate 
expression which^pvoids both explanations of the fact, and which 
states simply the fact of fitnt%s for destruction* 

23. and that might make known. The grammatical 
construction of this sentence is defective, but the sense is clear. 
God’s endurance had a purpose not only as regards those IHio 
were the objects of it, but had a further reference to the larger 
purpose of His mercy. He bore with unbelieving Jews not only 
for their own sakes, but in oi»der that in the fullness of the times 
He in Christ might shew His mercy to Jew afid Gentile alike. 

the s^ohea of %in glory. Cf. Eph. iii. 16 agd Rom. 
tii. 4* \ « 

vessel# of mercy : not ‘ deierving of the mercy ’•(that would 
be not a Pauline tHbught), but simply 4 experiencing His merty/ 
Mercy and desert a^e mutually exclusive conceptions. Where 
there is deyrt there no'need of mercy, and when* mercy 
is shewn tlfere can hfiftre been no desert. 

which ho afqre prepared unto glory. Paul ascribes to God 
th£ preparation of th 5 vessels of m£rcy for glory, although he does 
not describe God as* fitting the vessels of wrath for destruction. 

(A similar variation of phrase may be noted in Matt. xxv. 34, 

1 Come, ye blessed of ray Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world/ and 41, 4 Depart fiom 
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25 from the Jdws only, but also from the Gentiles? As he 
saith also in Hosea, 

I will call that my peoplt, which was not my people; 

And her beloved, which was not beloved. 

26 And i f shall be, that in the place where it was said 

unto them, Ye, 4 re not my people, ► 

There shall they be called sons of the living God. 

27 And Isaiah crieth concerping Israel, ‘If the rihmber of 
the children of Israel be as the sand of th& sea, it is the 

28 remnant that shall be saVed : for the Lord will execute 

me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the 
devil and his angels.’) The Divjhe preparation for glory is 
outlined in viii. 28-30. c 

24. Gentiles: JPaul regards the calling of the Gentiles not 
merely as the historical result of the rejection of the Jews, but 
as the Divine intention in that rejection. (See the argument 
wofiked out in chap, xi.) 

25*29. Paul, writing to those who, whether Jews or Gentiles, 
accepted the Jewish Scriptures as authoritative, seeks always to 
confirm his conclusions, especially when they might appear 
disputable, by quotations from the ( Scriptures First (25, 26,, 
he shews that the calling of the Gentiles was prophesied ; and 
secondly, that the salvation of only a remnant of the Jews was 
an^cipated by the prophets (27-29). 

25. This is a quotation with inversion of clauses from Hos. 
ii. 23 (LXX). Hosea was bidden call a son Lo*ammi, * not my 
people, 1 and a daughter Lo-ruhamah^ ‘ without mercy/ to intimate 
God’s rejection and desertion of the Northern kingdom. But he 

„ was afterwards told to prophesy its restoration and Consolation, as 
with a play on his children’s symbolic names he does in this 
passage. Paul applies to the Geniiles words speken of the 
Tea Tribes, but this is said to have been done by Jewish Rabbis 
before him. 

26. This is aquotation from Hos.T*<to (X&X). Paul adds ( there, v 
thus Jawing stress on the reference to a pi^ce. He f^ay, sharing 
Jewish eschatological conceptions, mean Palestine as the gathering- 
place of the nations, or more^probably i where ’ and € there , are 
indefinite. Wherever there are Gentiles there the call is. 

2 9, 28 . A quotation from Isa. x. 22, 23 (LXXy which is con- 
siderably shortened. The Greek differs considerably from the 

4 - Hebrew. 

27. remnant. One of Isaiah’s sons was called Shear-jashub, 
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his word upon the earth, finishing it and cutting it short. 
And, as Isaiah hath said before, 

Exdfept the Lord of SaWoth had left us a seed, 

We had become as Sodqm, and had been made like 
unto Gomorrah. 


‘A remnant shall' return’ (vii. «3'> ; and this doctrine of the 
remnant played so large a part in his teaching that he represents 
it as included in the commission given him at his call (vi. 13), and 
he repeats it Jgaip and again (!? 9, x. 20-22, xi. 11-16, xxxvii. 4, 
31, 33). In thj second part of the BAok of Isaiah the remnant is 
mentioned oijce (xlvi. 3).* This doctrine is fjpund already in Amos 
(v. 15) and Micah (ii. 12, iv. 7, v. 7, 8, vii. 18). It appears also in 
Joel (ii. $2),Zephaniah (ii. 7.9, iii. 13), Haggli (i. 12, 14), Zechariah 
(viii. 6, 12). Jfcremian makes frequent use of the conception 
(v*. 9, xxiii. 3, xxxi. 7, xl. n, 15, xlii. 2, 13, 10, xliii. 5); Ezekiel 
also refers to it (v. i<^ vi. 8, xiv. 22). Not theunbelieving many, 
but the faithful few* are the object of God’s care, the agent of His 
purpose. Stephen takes up the idea in his speech of the con- 
tinuous provocation given by Israel to God (Acts vii. 51-53). Paul 
returns to this idea in xi. 5. • 

38. finishing it and fatting it short. God’s judgement will 
be final and decisive; tljis seems the meaning of the difficult phrase. 

89 . hath saief before : hath foretold, although the English 
rendering might s digest that a previous allusion was now to be 
quoted. It is the Greek version of Isa. i. 9 that is now quoted. 
Greek and Hebrew practically agree. Hebrew has ‘a sSiall 
remnant,’ Greek has ‘ a seed,’ but the connexion is given in vi. 13, 
1 the holy seed is the stock thereof.’ 

Sabaoth. The Hebrew word means ‘hosts,’ and the reference 
is to hosts o^ stars, or angels, or Israel. Efcch of these ideas 
may, at a different period of religious development, li|ive been 
•associated with this title. # 

8odon4. • . Gomorrah. (Gen. xviii-xix.) Allusions to this 
disaster are found frequently in the O. T. (Deut. xxix. 23, xiflcii. 
32; Isa. xiii. 19; Jer. xlix. if, 1 . 40; Lam. iv. 6; Amos iv. it; 
Zeph. ii. 9).^ Our Lord refers to Sodom as a conspicuousjllustra- 
tion of DiWne judgement (Matt. xi. 23, 24 ; Mark vi. 11, A. V. ; 
Luke x. 12). 

Pajjl’s Doctrine of Election (ix. 1-29',. 

Paul has shewn that God is free to choose whom f^e will (6-13), 
that He has actually exercised and expressly affirmed His right 
to use His freedom (14-18), that it is not for man as creature to 
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criticize or bhallengc the action of God as Creator, even if 
God used thi^ right absolutely (19 2f), that $$ a fact, however, 
God has used His freedom to skew patience and merjy (33-24;, 
and that God's action in rejecting Israel and accepting the 
Gentiles has been foretold irj prophecy (25-29). Thus Paul 
develops the first stage^of his argument/ Although it can be 
properly understood only in relation to the two other stages, that 
Israel’s fate is deserved^, and that God’s, aim ing all is mercy for 
Jew and Gentile alike, yet this passage b^ itself presents so 
serious difficulties that an attempt mttst be made to deal' with 
them in addition to what the r notes flowed. The difficulties are 
not relieved by affirming, as has h sen done, f that Paul is not dealing 
with the eternal destiny ^individuals, but Witn the historical 
function, s of nations, for even although t\\e prbblCrfi is the temporal 
rejection the Jewish nation, yet Paul justifies his doctrine of 
God’s freedom in election by individual illustration^ (Isaiy: chosen, 
Ishmael not ; Jacob chosen, Esau nojt’j. if of these cases it can be 
said that the election has to do only with historical function as 
heir of the promises of God, the plea cannot be made for Iht 
next illustrations, Moses and Pharaoh, for&the determination of 
moral character is ultimately the decision of Eternal destiny. It 
is certain Paul did not intend in any sense to limit God's freedom. 
When he speaks of 1 vessels of wrath fitted unto destruction/ and 
* vessels of mercy which he afore prepaid unto glory/ he is most 
certainly dealing with the eternal destiny of individuals. The 
following considerations, however, have t& be token into account. 

: r) The whole passage is an ^argumentum ad hpwiinem. It appeals 
to facts recorded, words reported, and figures of speech used in 
thoOfewish Scriptures to rebuke Jewish arrogance, which asserted 
a claim on the part ,of the chosen people to God’s continued favour, 
irrespective of its character. Against this claim of rights, un- 
becoming in the creature towards the Creator, Paul bluntly affirms 
that, as regards God, man has no rights. He supports his position 
by appeals to statements in the Scriptures, in which the Divine 
-sovereignty is without ^qualification affirmed, without inquiring 
whether th^se Scriptures are not capuble of anothen&explanation* 
than that which serves his immediate purpose It ha^been shewn 
in the notes on verses it, 15, 17, 18, that only a str&ined exegesis 
can get the meaning out of the 0 .% Scriptures which Paul finds 
in theift On so controversial a use of the Holy Scriptures no 
dogmatic conclusions of permanent validity can be ’based. (2) 
But even as an argument, greeting the jjpwisft assumptions, ^hc 
passage is inconclusive. Paul's reasonmg breaks in his own 
hands ; he cannot consistently carry it out/ He must admit that 
God does not use His freedom as He argues that He may. 
Patience ana beneficence mark God’s dealings with men. Paul 
distinguishes vessels of wrath and vessels of mercy, vessels unto 
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dishonour and vessels unto honour, and his image *oi the potter 
suggests that God» absolutely determines to which “class each man 
shall belong. Yet it is noticeable (|j that he distinguishes vessels unto 
dishonour from vessels of wratn, the former referring, it would 
seem, to historical position, the latter to eternal destiny ; {i\) that 
while he ascribes^ the preparation of tlje vessels of mercy unto 
glory to God, he abstains from describing God as fittilg the vessels 
of wrath unto destruction, and here he u^es a phrase which without 
affir&iing yet admits the recognition* of individual liberty and 
personal responsibility; f (iii) that the different constructions, 
* vessels unto dishonour’ an^ i vessels of wrath,’ demand a dis- 
tinction in thg interpretation?# the former asserting a Divine 
destimftion, tlfc other simply affirj^jng an actual connexion. 
Those cjpnsiderftflons suggest that while Paul represent^ God as 
disposing at f will of man's earthly lot, yet fie does nofc ascribe to 
pod th% absolute decision of man’s destiny hereafter, but is 
compelled to admit modifications that not only correct, but even 
contradict, the more unqualified statements. If we look more 
closely at the metaphor of the potter, it wilk suggest thoughts 
that lead us beyond # this doctrine of absolute election even as 
regards man's eartnly lot. He would be a foolish and wasteful 
potter whg used for the making of a common jar a clay so%inc 
that a beautiful vase could be made from it. A master-workman's 
choice depends on the quality of the material he is handling. God, 
as potter, can be trusted to be a noble artist, and not a bungling 
artisan. As Creator Gcjl has obligations to make the best possible 
of His creatures. $ Again, tne vessel unto dishonour which the 
potter makes serves a purpose, useful if less ornamental than that 
assigned to the vessel unto honour. The very figure of sp<jjpch 
refuses, as it were, to bear only the meanyig that Paul’s con- 
troversial use df it would impose upon it. Paul thought of God as 
love, mercy, grace, goodness, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and our Father In him. This arbitrary omnipotent potter is a 
caricature of fcontrovp rsy, not a portrait of faith ; and Paul has 
himself to abandon his own work. (3) This proposition, that 
God does as He wills, is ffiily gne of three forming £ continuous 
argument ; is vigtu^lly retracted in wliat follows, for in dhe 
second proposition it is affirmed that man's conduct conditions 
God's action, and in th* third That the motive of God's action is not 
the punishgfenl of siq and the reward of virtue merely, Although 
even that would lead us to a more ethical conception of God, but 
Hip purpose to s&ve and bless all^the truly and fully evangelical 
conception. If God's freedom is not limited altogether by man's 
deserts, it is rfbt that # God may treat him worse, but that He does 
treat him far better than he deserves. If Paul higiself retreats 
from the position to which he had advanced in carrying the war 
into the enemy's camp, surely we do not need to defend the 
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position in the interests of Paul’s theology, far less should we try 
to lepresent it as a stronghold of the Chri^tiaij faith which must 
be held at all costs. (4) While \± is quite true that we can never 
give an exhaustive explanation of the differences in character and 
circumstances between two individuals, and we must admit in the 
lives and lots of men an inscrut&ble operatidh of,Gud*s providence, 
we need net in explanation of the facts fall back on any such 
doctrine of an absolute Divine election v God's freedom is rational, 
moral, beneficent. As w£ compare Ishmael witfi Isaac, or Jacob 
with Esau, we recognize that' Ishmael and Esau were 1 profane 
persons, 1 persons without a due sense of the value of tae promise, 
and therefore the needful capacity* for furthering its fulfilment. 
In Moses and Pharaoh alike we can trace u moral process of 
development and deterioration, which may be suoimarily described 
as due to ff Divine mercy and hardening, but which can also be 
proved to be the inevitable result of the operation of laws which 
God has in His infinite and eternal perfection imposed on human 
nature. (5) Paul has undoubtedly,' apart from all controversy, 
a doctrine of election, both in regard to the Jewish nation, and in 
regard to Christian believers, (i) He acccyts the O. T. teaching 
regarding God’s choice of the Jewish nation i^Deut. vii. 6; Ps. 
cxtfxv. 4 ; Is. xli. 8, 9) as an act of Divine condescension v Deut. 
vii. 8, x. 15^; Is. xliv. 2 r, 22), which imposed obligations 'Deut. 
vii. 9), and had reference to the gooc^of other nations as well 
v Gen. xii. 3; Isa. lxvi. 18). He refused to regard with con- 
temporary Judaism this election as a bond biding God to the 
nation (chap, x) irrespective of the nation^ character, and he 
subordinated the election of Israel to God’s universal purpose of 
grace (chap. xi). To this doctrine no exception can be taken ; it 
is Limply an interpretation of historical facts. \}i) But Paul has 
also a doctrine of election regarding Christian believers. God's 
foreknowledge and foreordination came before God's call to the 
individual (viii. 28, 29). In Christ believers are chosen 1 before 
the foundation of the world ’ (Eph. i, 4). The aim <>f this teaching 
is, however, to give the believer assurance tnat his relation to God 
docs not begin in time with his faith in God’s grace, but is deeply 
routed, firmly fixed, in the eternal will of God. N<V speculative 
problem is thereby solved, but a practical conviction is given. 
Paul does not teach that God fofe|cnow^ foreordains, or elects 
any m&n unto eternal death. The responsibility ofor that he 
throws on the man himself. If it be argued, however, that it 
necessarily follows that tho^e whom God omits to foreknow, 
foreordain, and elect to eternal life He consciously and voluntarily 
leaves to perish, the answer must be that Paul -was occupied 
solely with the positive aspect of the doctrine ; the negative, so 
far as liis writings are evidence, never arrested his attention. 
To this inference, however, we may oppose the undoubted teach- 
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What shall we say then ? 


That the Gehtiles, which 30 


ing of Scripture, that God doel not wish ‘that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance' (2 Pet. iii. 9); that the 
call of the gospeHs addressed to mil, so that ( whosoever will may 
come' (Rev. xxii. 17) ; and that Paul's*express statement is that 
‘ God hath shut up all unto disobedience, that hf might have 
inejcy upon alT (xi. 32). The dootrine of individual election 
and, tht doctrine*of Goci’s universal purpose to save are found 
side by side in Paul's teaching. He does not harmonize them, 
and there is no practical necessity that he should, and with 
speculative cjmsi^ency Paul <!id not concern himself. In the 
same way Diyjjie .sovereignty and* human freedom are both 
affirmed, but tnei r relation is not explained. We may <eave the 
problems he left unsolved, having tried to shew that Sis teaching 

•on election does not justify .the Calvinistic interpretation. 

• • • 

.(2) ix. 30- x. 21. The Jews' failure through unbelief 

Having stated the one aspect of the probfem of history, the 
Divine sovereignty ,^aul turns to the ojjher aspect, the human 
responsibility. He places these two aspects side by side widiout 
any atteirg)t to shew their unity, (i) In shewing that the jews 
deserved their rejection, Paul first of all states th* case briefly 
(ix. 30-33). (ii) Next, Jifter again asserting his interest in the 
spiritual welfare of his countrymen, he shews that their efforts 
have been zealotft but #iot infelligent, self- willed and not obedient, 
for they have failed to recognize ( a ) that Christ brings the period 
oflaw to a close, (b) that the way of salvation is simple and easy, 
and tc) tfiat salvation is free to all, Jew and Gentile | like 
(x. 1-13), (iii) Lastly, here he proves tbat this unbelief is 
without excuse, because (a) the messengers of the gospel have 
gone forth, (b) the Jews have not heeded the gospel, although 
it has been preached in the world, (c) the prophets warned them 
against the v£ry unbelief of which they are now guilty (x. 14 -si). 

1 • (i) ix. 30-33. The cas* of Jewish unbelief stated. t While the 
Gentiles hdve found what they* did not seek, the Jews have-not 
found what they sought, even acceptance as righteous before 
God : because they sough^Ht, not by faith, but by works, so 
that, as had been foretold, the Messiah became a stumbHngblock 
to them. * 

30. What shall we say then? # This question introduces the 
summing up of the previous argument with a view to starting on 
a new line of thought. It is usually followed by another question. 
The second question here is, ‘ Shall we say that the Gentiles,' &c. ? 
and the answer is assumed, ‘ Yes.’ Then follows a rtiird question, 

‘ Wherefore ? ' 
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followed not* after righteousness, attained to righteous- 
31 ness, even the righteousness which'is of fa-ith: but Israel, 
following after a law of righteousness, did not arrive at 
33 that law. Wherefore ? Bpcause they, sought it not by 
faith, but a {: it were by works. They stumbled at the 

33 stone of stuifnbling ; ev,en as it is written, , 

I £_ 

followed ... a ttalned. These words go together in Paul's use 
to express pursuing and overtaking, and are borrowed* from the 
race-course, as are other Words used by^’him (;, Cor. ix. 24 ; 
Phil. iii. 12). The Gentilef M had no special rtveUtion to*-guide 
them, even the light of conscience was disregarded by them, 
and yet wh,:n salvation was offered to them in the ’gospel, they 
welcomed it. * 1 4 

righteousness which is of faith : iiir22, 4 the righteousness' 
of God/ not moral perfection, but acceptance before God. 

31. law of righteousness: a code of precepts, obedience to 
which would make righteous. 0 

arrive. The goal/as it were, always receded from them, 
law. This is a rather unexpected turn of thought ; we should 
have expected Paul to say, 4 did not attain righteousness/ The 
Jews believed themselves to be in possession of a law which, 
if obeyed, would make them righteous ; but Paul here says that 
no code of principles could ever be got ’by mm which would 
secure this righteousness. Righteousness' capnot be got along 
the path of legal observance. 

3f,. Because. Two constructions of this verse are possible: 
(1) as in the text of the R. V., we may supply the finite $erb 4 they 
sought it/ and put a full stop at 4 works ' ; or (2) as in the margin of 
the R. V,, we may supply the participle 1 doing it/ and put only 
a comma at 4 works*/ The sense is r the same, but probably the 

* former construction is simpler and easier, c 

as ltNvere : Paul introduces this qualifying phrase to indicate! 
that it was only in the opinion of the Jews, and never in reality, 
that righteousness could be got ; by works. The i*ews failed 
because they attempted thfi impossible, Tfiere is not a choice of 
ways, faith and works, but only onfiVay, faith, 

stumbled at: ‘were annoyed with/ ‘shewed irritation at/ 
This was the^, disastrous consequence of their mistake. Because 
Christ came to bestow righteousness on all vfrtoo sought it by 
faith, those who were seeking it by works misunderstood, were 
made angry by, set themselves against him. * 

stone of stumbling. This phrase means a stone which causes 

* offence ; but the offence was not necessarily and essentially 
in the stone* but rather in the mood and attitude of those to whom 
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Behold, I lay in Zion a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of* offence : 

Add he that believem on mm snau not De put to 
shame. 

Brethren, my heart’s desire afid my suj|plication to 10 

• ri 

it proved an offince. phrist crucified, while the power and 
the wisdqjn of God $0 them that believe, was a 'scandal,' a snare, 
a trap to the Jews (1 £or. it aj). • 

33 . The qw>taJion combines thfe Greek version of Isa. xxviii. 

16 anti of Isaf. viii. ^14- Paul makaa>several changes: he inserts 
part the^second passage into the midst of the first, from which 
he omits a* lumber of words; he adds the word^on him to 
# emphasize the reference of the quotation fo Christ ; he gives the 
Greek and not*the Hebrew of the last word, * shall not be put 
to shame ' instead of 1 shall not make haste 1 (which is either 
a mistranslation of the Hebrew by the Grdhk or presupposes 
another Hebrew text), the sense remaining unaffected. According 
to the Hebrew original, the believer, confident in Jehovah, fdoes 
not allow^iimself to get into a flurry or hurry, but waits patiently 
on God. According to the Greek version the belitfver does not 
find his confidence misplaced, is not disappointed. The reference 
in the original content of the passage is to Jehovah, and notfo 
the Messiah ; Wit ast the avords in Ps. c^viii. 22, * The stone 
which the buildeas rejected is become the head stone of the 
comer/ very soon got a Messianic reference (Matt. xxi. 42 ; Mark 
xii. 10; Luke xx. 17, by our Lord Himself ; Acts iv. ir by P&er), 
other passages in which the figure of a stone is used came to be 
regarded as Messianic. It is even probable that ‘ The Stone' was 
a title for the Messiah among the Jews. In Eph. ii. 20 Christ is 
spoken of as ' the chief corner-stone.' Prful quotes the first 
passage agaii in x. ; and in 1 Pet. ii. 6, 7, the two passages, 
which he here fuses together, are quoted separately along with 
1 the passage from Ps. cxfliii. *2. This can scarcely be a mere 
coincident'^, jmd the explanation is either that Peter was fanfUiar 
with the Epistle to the Kogans (a conclusion for which other 
good reasons can be Igiven}, or that both Paul and Pqjter used 
a selectioi^f passages from the O. T,, all of which were assumed 
to have a Messianic purpose, and which had been collected for 
convenience of ule in controversy •with Jews. 

(ii) x. 1 -*3. The causes of the Jews* failure . Paul prays 
heartily for the salvation of his own fellow countrymen, for he 
knows that, however mistaken, they are in earnest^ although by 
their ignorance of God's will and their attachment to their own 
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2 God is for them, that they may be saved. For I bear 

them witness ’ that they have a zeal for 'God, but not 
L v. 

way they are opposing theinselyes to God’s purpose; for they 
fail to admit («) that Christ has put an end to the period of law, 
(6) that it is^not by law but by faith 5 that salvation is to be 
attained, for as Christ has (lone and suffered all needful for man's 
salvation, all man needs to besaved is belief in, issuing in confession 
of him, and (f) that this salvation, as if is of faith, is for ah, of 
whatever race they may be. * 

1. Paul’s personal assurance here has ‘'probably led to the 
division of the chapter at thij point, as we find k similar peigonal 
reference^ the beginning of chap. fat, ,and ‘again of chap, xi ; 
but, as we &ave already seen, the second stage of the argument 
in this division begins with verse 30 in chap, ix.' Paul, has in 
these verses, 30--33, brought a seriojjs charge against his own ' 
nation, and so here he inserts this personal assurance in the 
course of his argument, both to relieve his own intense feeling 
of sorrow, and to assure his readers that on€ who loves his own 
people as he does would bring no charges against it, unless 
under the strongest compulsion or absolute necessity. 

Brethren. He appeals to the Christian brotherhood, from 
which the Jews are excluding themselve^, and which he himself 
so values that he desires his natural to be also his spiritual 
kindred. ^ j: « 

desire: rather as the R. V. mar^., L good f pleasure,’ for the 
word never means 1 desire J merely. 

(shat they may be saved : lit, L unto salvation.’ 

2. Z bear them fitness. Paul having once been himself an 
unbelieving Jew understands the position of the Jews. 

seal for God. Cf. Ps. lxix. 9, cxix. 139. Paul claims this 
zeal for himself (Acts xxii. 3 ; Gal. ij r 4 ; Phil. iii. 6). The Jew 
prided himself on his zeal; the Gentiles despised what they 
regarded \i$ his fanaticism. A passage in illustration of Paul’s 
words has been quoted from Josephus The Jew knows the law 
bettor than his own name . . . Tne sacred rules werefcpunctually 
observed . . . The great feasts were frequented ‘by countless 
thousands . . . Over and above ftie reqifirements of the law, 
ascetic Religious exercises advocated by the teacher^of the law 
came into vogue , P . . Even ttys Hellenizcd and Alexandrian Jews 
under Caligula died on the cross and by fire, antf the Palestinian 
prisoners in the last war died by the claws of African lions in tfie 
amphitheatre, rather than sin against the 1 law. What Greek 
would do the ( like? . . . The Jews also exhibited an ardent zeal 
* for the conversion of the Gentiles to the Law of Moses. The 
proselytes filled Asia Minor and Syria, and — to the indignation 
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according to knowledge. For being ignqrant of God’s 3 
righteousness, and seeking to establish their own, they 
did not subject themselves to the righteousness of God. 
For Christ is ihd end of thfe law. unto righteousness to 4 

of > Tacitus — Italy and Rome.’ A sijnilar testimony is borne by 
Heb. Ki. 33-38, ’a pasjage wljich refers not only to heroes 
mention^ in the O. T., but specially to martyrs in the time of 
the Maccabees. . • * 

knowledge : t rather, * discernment.’ The same word is used at 
i. 28 And iii. ^2o. Col. i. 9 gives ^vindication of what is meant 
bjt the # word, ' that ye*may be filled with the knowledge of his 
will in all spiritual wisdom and understanding/ Th# Jews knew 
, the law and the prophets* but they had rib true insight into the 
meaning of God’s words and works. 

• 3 . Por. Spiritual discernment would have come with moral 
submission. If thev had done the will, they^vould have known 
the doctrine that it was of God ; but because they were dis- 
obedient, therefore they remained undiscerning. * 

ignegant. Paul here simply states the fact of ignorance, 
that it was culpable ignorance he implies, althoughvhe expressly 
states this in verses 14 fnd 15. 

God’s righteousness. Not God’s personal perfection, but 
God’s way of i%htec*usnes$ for sinners, thg way of faith which 
the Jew would rot take, because he wanted righteousness, not 
as a gift of grace, but as the reward of merit. 

subject themselves. Faith is not merely an intc]lecti%l or 
emotional process, it must also include thei exercise of the will 
in submission to the authority of God. This initial act of 
obedience determines the attitude of the subsequent life. Jas. # 
iv. 7, ‘ Be subject . . . unto 6od/ • 

4 . Paul now givqs the three reasons why the Jews were in 
error and wrong in not submitting themselves to God’s^ighteous- 
ness. (1) The way of tlte la*/ had been closed (verse 4). (2) 

The way of # faith«h^l been opened (5-10). Consequently 13) 
The way is now open to all fri-13). 

the end. This irfeans hot fulfilment, but termination With 
Christ th% 4 egal period in man’s relation to God ceases and is 
abolished. Law # is regarded in Eph. ii. 15 as the barrier between 
Jew and Gentile which Christ has abolished in order that his 
salvation might bc # a universal good. The same inference is 
drawn in verses n-13 of this chapter. The salvation is universal 
because not legal. Commandments, ordinances, irotitutions, dis- 
tinguish and divide nations ; a spiritual attitude, such as faith, can • 
alone unite. Again Paul declares, in Col. ii. 14, thu Christ. 
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5 everyone that believeth. For Moses writeth that the man 
that doeth the righteousness which is of thfe law shall live 

6 thereby. But the righteousness which is of faith sarth thus, 

‘having blotted out the r bond written in ordinances that was 
against us, winch was contrary to us: hath taken it . . . away, 
nailing it to the cross/ • . .,As law must always demand more than 
man can render, its sole result is condemnation^but salvation can 
never be reached by way of the law. Law may promise life 
(verse 5), but what it actually brings is a curse (Gal, iii. 10), and 
4 Christ has redeemed us from the tfurse of the law.*, Termination 
then is the only suitable sc^se for the word rendered ‘end/ It 
cannot mean fulfilment, for another word from tiro same root is 
used to expxess this meaning ; nor can it mean goal <frr object, for 
although the law is called the tutor to bring us to Chript (Gal. 
iii. 24), yet only in one other place ,.(i Tim. i. 5, ‘But the end 
of the charge is love’) has the word this unusual sense. The 
context here shewsi that Paul is seeking to emphasize the contrast 
between law and Christ, and not the connexion, which elsewhere 
he may recognize. 

the law: rather, ‘law/ The Greek has no article, the 
reference is*not to the Mosaic law in particular, b f Ut to the 
principle of law generally. Not only hag the Jewish law ceased 
to be authoritative for the Christian, but his relation to God in 
Christ has ceased to be in any sense a legaV one*, the indwelling 
Spirit takes the place of outward commands. 

unto righteousness. Christ abolishes the law that righteous- 
ness^’ acceptance before God, may be attainable by all on the sole 
condition of faith. . 

5 - 10 . The one way of righteousness— by law — has bpen 
abolished in order that the other way— by faith — may be 
established, because,. the two are antagonistic, mutually exclusive. 

^ This contrast Paul now displays in language drawn from the 
O.T. whkh he has, however, freely adapted' to his purpose. 

5. The words are adapted froip Lo/. xviii. 5. These words 

are quoted to shew that the blessing is conditional olt the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the keeping of all its comlnandmerfts ; and this, 
in chaps, i-iii, Paul has shewn hdSsjicve^ been done, and can 
never bc s done (cf. vii. 14). r 

shall live; enjoy life in its fullest measure 4 here and 
hereafter. p • 

6. the righteousness whioh is of faith. Paul does not 
introduce his free adaptation of words from the law as words of 
Scripture, or ^swords of Moses, for he must have recognized that 

* the use he made of these words was too remote from the original 
intention to justify either form of quotation ; but he personifies 
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Say not in thy heart, \Vho shall ascend into heaven? (that 

Ihe nevf order of grace though faith, and pu tV >e words 
descriptive of it into its own mouth. A similar per^ : on of 

wisdom is found in frov. i. 20 and I-uke xi. 49, and 
tion in Heb. xif. 5. The quotation thus partly ado^ 

Greek version (Deut. xxx. 11-14) reads, ‘ For this 'comma*, 
which I command thee this day, it js#not too hardrfor thee, iur 
is it far from thtlfe. Not in heaven above, saying. Who shall go 
up Jor usjnto heaven , and receive it for us, and having heard of it 
we shall do it? No^ is it*beyor^d the sea, saying , Who will go 
over to the jkyrther side of tht*sea for us , and receive it for us, 
and ftiake it*neard by us, and shall do it? But the word 
is* very nigh thee , in thy *mouth } and in thy heart . agd in thy 
hands that thou mayest do it/ It is to be noted : (jr '• that Paul 
selectstonly certain words # - the words italicized above) ; (a) that 
he introduces some alterations : (a) for ‘saying' he introduces 
VSay not in thy heart 7 from Deut. viii. 17, ix. 4 ; {b) for * Who will 
go over to the further side of the sea* he boldly substitutes words 
more appropriate tS his purpose, * Who shall descend into the 
abyss'; (r) he omits ‘very* before ‘nigh/ and ‘in thy hands that 
thou majest do it ' after ‘heart, 1 as that clause belongs to the legal 
standpoint ; 3) that he gives the words so selectecbquite another 
application than that Originally intended, for the aim of the 
passage in Deuteronomy is to shew that the law is not a grievous 
burden, but thafc its yoke ^ easy. Pharisaism regarded the law 
from the standpoint of a rigid and oppressive legalism, and Paul 
as a Pharisee seldom gets away from that standpoint. There was, < 
however, another way of looking at the law, the way takfn by 
many of the saints of the Old Covenant, anc^so regarded, the law 
and the gospel are not so opposed as Paul in the course of his 
argument here represents them to be. That his attitude is in 
some measure artificial is clearly shewn by.the fact that he can 
use words ofiginally intended to represent the law as gracious to 
describe the gospel which he opposes to the law. *She serious 
objection that, from the £tand$>oint of modern exegetical method, 
may be Al^pn to«hiji procedure may be met by the follqjving 
considerations: (1) no stress is laid on the fact that the O. T. 
is being quoted; ;2)»the usual formula of quotation is ‘omitted; 
(3) the q^ftation is ycry free ; (4) the clauses quoted haa probably 
become almost proverbial ; (5) he sometimes uses words of 
Scripture not in # a logical demonstration, but as a literary device — 
familiar language may commend unfamiliar thought. We need 
not say, therefore, \hat this is RabbJihic exegesis. Paul, by using 
words from the law, tacitly admits that the Pharisee view did not 
see all in the law that was to be seen ; even the law had in itself • 
evangelical elements, M 
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7 is, to bring Christ down :) or, VVho f shall descend into the 

8 abyss? (that is, to bring Christ up from the dead.) But 

that is. There are many interpretations of the phrase 
offered, but only two demand notice, (i) There is the interpreta- 
tion suggested by the punctuation of the R. V.'text, ‘To say in 
the heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? (who shall attain 
glory and blessedness by his, own effort ?) is equivalent to denying 
that Christ has ascended ; it is a .bringing of Chfist down from his 
throne.’ This sense of the phrase ‘ that is ' is possible, here and 
in the nextverse, but is inappropriate in vprse 8; but this does 
not seem a fatal objection, as tfie construction *<n verse 8 is 
different from that in verse* 6 and 7, for ‘that is* is not*there 
followed by an infinitive. As Paul is*not here, nSwever,, repre- 
senting legaKsm as a denial of the Christian facts — and this is what 
this interpretation involves— we may tqrn to the second interprets- , 
tion. (2) 'To bring Christ down 9 is a'defiflition of the purpose of 
the ascent into heaven introduced for the sake of emphasis bj; 
this phrase, which fells attention to the fact that an explanation is 
being given. The sense on this construction is, Faith does not 
ask, How is Christ to be got to come down from heaven to become 
man lor man’s salvation, for it knows that Christ has already come. 
Man does not bring about the Incarnation by his own effort; 
by faith he accepts the fact, and all *hat it involves for his 
salvation. 

7 . Who shall de»9end into the al^yss ?J Paul substitutes this 
for* ‘Who will go over to the further side ofi the sea’ for two 
reasons, (i) The abyss and heaven form a striking contrast. 
12) T|:ie descent into the abyss at once recalls Christ’s descent into 
Hades, the world of the dead. * Abyss ’ is used in the Greek version 
of the O. T. for ‘the depths of the sea' in Ps. evii. 26, for ‘the 
lowest parts of the earth ' in Ps. lxxi ; 20. In the N. T. it is used 
of the abode of demons (Luke viii. 31) and the place of torment 
(Rev. ix. 1). With this contrast of an accent and a descent 
cf. Eph. ivt 9, 10. 

that la, to bring Christ up fzpm the dead. Two interpreta- 
tions* here again claim notice. (1) ‘To sa^ in the c heart, Who 
shall descend into the abyss (that is, who shall endure the penalty 
of sin fo*£ himself) is equivalent to aenyingt that Christ has gone 
down among the dead, that he has endured all thh£ need be 
endured on account of sin.’ For the same reason as in the previous 
verse this interpretation may be cet aside. (2) The true interpreta- 
tion is as follows : ‘ Faith does not ask, How is Christ to be raised 
from the dead, for it knows mat Christ has risen/ As powerless 
as man is to hying about his Incarnation, so is he to bring about 
the Resurrection. Man can do nothing, God does all. Faith is 
the recognition of man’d*insufficicncy, of God’s sufficiency. 
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what saith it? The word is nigh thee, in ‘thy mouth, 

and in thy hesftt :* that is,^the word of faith, which we 

preach ^because if thou s'nalt confess with thy mouth 9 

Jesus as Lord, ^ and shalt believe in thy heart that God 

raised him from the dead, thou sMxlt be saved : for with xo 

the. heart man believeth unto righteousness^ and with 

the mduth confession «is made unto salvation. For the n 

scripture *saith, Whpsoev^r beljeveth on him shall not be 

^ — s — ■ 

8. tie word of faith : not the me^S|gc of the faith, the teaching 
that is to he bdiSvefl, nor yet the message which appeal^ to faith, 
but the message which requires faith, and faitJi only as t\^ condition 
# of salvation. * 

which we preach.* TVe clause is added to shew that the 
gqspel is not unknown, but can be known by all, if they will but 
hear. This thought that the Jews cannot excise themselves on 
the ground of ignojaflee is more fully developed in verses 14-21. 

9. This verse explains the quotation , i The word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth, and in thy heart. , As mouth is mentioned b&ore 
heart, Paul speaks of confession of Christ before bejjef in Christ, 
although the actual ord^r is first faith, then confession. The 
confession of Christ’s lordship is suggested by verse 6, which 
represents heave* a!s (Jhrist’s home ; the belief in his resurrection 
by verse 7, which §ffirms that he is not in tfte abyss; and these 
two facts again are suggested by the words quoted, so that wc 
have here not theological formulation, but literary association. 
Nevertheless belief in the Resurrection as # the confirmation of 
Christ's claims, as the Divine seal on his sacrifice, was an essential 
element in Christian faith ; and the confession of Christ’s lord- 
ship was a necessary condition of memberslyp in the Christian 
Church. If tfie reading of the R. V. margin, 4 confess the word 
with thy mouth that Jesus is Lord, 5 be correct, then# we have 
here the simplest, earliest^ and briefest confession, gf which the 
more elabofate creeds are developments. 

10 . Paul, it is evident, attaches little value to belief that does 
not issue in confessio*. If ITe had been asked which condition 
was primly, he would probably have put faith first, bift would 
also have insisted on ‘confession as its nccessary # issuc. 

t the heart: ^the seat of the # inner life of thought, feeling, 
wishing, and willing. Faith involves a complete inward change. 

11 . Paul again qflotes the words from Isa. xxviii. 16 to shew 

that faith is the condition of salvation, but the words suggest 
another aspect of the gospel, its universality, to >vhich :.ie now 
turns. 1 
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12 put lo sharrfe. For there is no distinction between Jew 
and Greek : for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich 

13 unto all that call upon him r for, Whosoever shall call 

14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then 

ji : - 

12. Having shewn in iii. 22, 23, that all alike need the gospel, 
he now shews that the gtepel is for all: but the universality of 
the gospel is here proved by Christ's universal Wdsliip, nut man’s 
universal need. 

Lord of all. Christ must be rcfcrred*to (1 Cor. xii. 5 ; Acts 
x. 36; Phil. ii. 10, ij). * & » 

rich: in spiritual gifts* ihd blessings (Eph. in. 3 ). 
that call upon him. As prayer to any deity began -with an 
address tcfaiim by name, the worshipper is he who calls on the 
god’s name. The Hebrews were those who’ called on Jehovah 
The Christians, as calling on Christ, 'are ltis worshippers : 1 Cor. i. 
2). This necessarily involves a recognition of his divinity , as oirly 
God can be worslfepped. f 

13 . The quotation is taken from Joel ii. 32. 0 In the original the 
reference is to salvation from judgement and punishment in 1 the 
great and terrible day of the Lord’ by worship of Jehqvah. Paul 
not only calts Christ Lord, but transfers to him passages from the 
O.T. which refer to Jehovah (2 Thess. i.^9; 1 Cor. ii. 16, x. 22-26; 
2 Cor. iii. 16). 

; * ■ K ’ 

(iii) x. 14--21. The Jews* unbelief without i excuse. The R. V. 
does not begin a fresh paragraph at verse 14, but attaches verses 
i4Und 15 to the preceding passage. This division is determined 
by another interpretation of the import of these verses than that 
which is here adopted. The verses are regarded as a justification 
of the preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. It the gospel is 
intended for all, as*is implied in ‘whosoever’ in verse 13, then it 
should be preached to all. Paul's Gentile ministry fes thus justified. 
But this? would be a digression, not by any means impossible 
according t«r Paul's literary methods, but not to be assumed unless* 
no* other interpretation is possible. Paul is t pot dealing with the 
mission to the Gentiles at all in this section, he fs treating the 
unbelief of the Jews. Hence it isThore probable that these verses 
have some reference to this subject If we. attach these verses to 
the passage which follows we can get an interpretation consistent 
with the context. Paul proves the unbelief of the Jews ip a 
series of questions with answers quoted from prophecy, and so 
, deprives the Jews of any excuse for their unbelief. * (1) Were the 
messengers pflhe gospel sent? Yes, for their joy is described 
* (14, 15 s . Could they have truly heard, since they hafe not 

believed \ Yes, for preaching may be 1 heard and not believed 
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shall they call on him in whom they have ncrt believed ? 
and how shall riiey* believeyn him whom tfiey have not 
heard? a!hd how shall they near without a preacher? and 
how shall they preach, except; they be sent? even as it is 
written, How beautiful are the feft of them, that bring 
glad tidings of good things ! 

* 1 I 1 

(16, 17). <(3) Arc you quite sure that they did hear? Yes, for 
the gospel has been •preached eterywhere (18). (4) If they 

heard, did theipuUy understand 1 Yes : the Gentiles, not prepared 
as they for the* message^ have undefilood and believed (19-21), 
and* thdr unbelief is due to their wilfulnoes. It is nbt at all 
nccessayr to disprove the forced interpretation of these words, 
tvhich would see in thcjn an argument for an apostolic ministry. 
Ecclesiastical organization is an interest remote from the mind of 
Paul. The Jews cannot plead ignorance *of the gospel as an 
excuse for their unbelief ; for (a) as the mesSengers have been 
sent, have preached, have been heard, they might, if they would, 
have believed, and called on the Lord (14, 15) ; ( b ) as foretoM in 
prophecy ftiey have heard, and not heeded (16, 17) ; U) they must 
have heard, as the gospc^ has been everywhere preached (18) ; 
and (d) as God had warned them of their unbelief, and had 
foretold the faitj^ of the Gentiles, they were in a position to 
understand God’s dealings vffith them (19-21)1 

14. How then. " Having stated the universality of the Christian 
salvation, Paul now discusses the conditions which must be fulfi^ed. 
if it is to be appropriated.. The first of these is that £he gospel 
must have been preached. * 

whom. Faith is in Christ, but it is the preacher of Christ 
who is heard; Paul here identifies Christ and his preacher. To 
hear the gospel preached by any man is to he£r Christ preach, for 
the preacher is sent tty* Christ. , 

• 15. Worship implies fcyth, faith hearing, hearing prcacning, 

preaching ^ message. If it caX be proved that the*message has 
been given, if can Be taken for granted that the other dependent 
conditions have been fulfilled? The prophetic quotation is the 
answer to t]je series of questions. The quotation is from*Isa. lii. 
7. The ofiginal refefence is to the messenger who brought the 
news of the return from captivity in Babylon*; but this event 
of* Hebrew history was regarded as typical of the Messianic 
salvation, and so language used with reference to it was fre- 
quently applied to the work of Christ. Paul, it will be observed, 
shortens the quotation, uses the plural instead of the singular 
as more suitable for his purpose, and omits ‘upon the mountains/ 
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16 But they' did not all hearken to the glad tidings. For 

1 7 Isaiah saith, Lord, who hatV believed Our report? So 
belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the 1 word of 

1 8 Christ. But I say, Did they not hear? Yea, verily, 

Their sound went out into all the earth, 

And fheir words A\nto the ends of tjie world. 

19 But I say, Did Israel not know? * First Moses saith, 

which had a merely local appropriateness. The, V. reads 1 of 
them that preach the gosnd of peace 9 after w feet^ but although 
this reproduces a clause of file original passage, ft is not supported 
by the anient MSS. w * 

16. That the gospel may have been preached, even although it 

has not bccil believed, is proved .by the prophet’s complaint 
regarding the unbelief with which his message had been received. 
The quotation is £-om Isa. liii. l, although the word ‘Lord* does 
not occur there. J 

report: lit. * hearing.’ The word is used in a double sense, 
either for 4 the faculty by which a thing is heard/ or 4 th^ substance 
of what is heard.* Here the word has the second sense, and so 
may be rightly rendered 4 report/ although this rendering obscures 
the fact that the same word is used in this and the next verse, 
where it has the first sense. 

17. th© word of Christ: verse 8 , ‘the word of faith/ This 
message has Christ for its content, and demands faith for its 
acceptance. 

18. But I Say. ^The gospel has been preached, and has not 
been believed. Is there any excuse? The unbelieving may not 
actually have heard, or (verse 19) they may not have understood. 
That they have hpard Paul proves by asserting the universal 
extension of the gospel by means of a quotation fr6m Ps. xix. 4, 
according, to the Greek version, which differs slightly from the 
Hebrew : 4 Jheir line is gone outjtorough all the earth, and their 
words to the end of the world/ He does, not here use any 
formula of quotation, and therefore probably he does not intend 
thp words to be taken as a prodi from ithe Scriptures, but as 
simply the statement of a fact in familiar language. «The words 
refer originally to the universal revelation of God in nature, and 
by adopting them* for his purpose Paul probably mtends to suggest 
that the gospel is to be preached as widely as nature speaks of 
God. It has been objected that as a matter of fact the gospel 
at this time had not been preached everywhere ; but we must not 
take a writer Tike Paul with prosaic literalness. There might be 
possibly some isolated communities of Jews to whom the gospel 
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I will provoke you to jealousy with that which is no 
nation, 

With a nation voiuoi unuersianumg wm i anger yuu. 
And Isaiah is very, bold, and^aith, 

I was fount! of them that sought me not ; 

I became; manifest unto them # that askedlnot of me. 
But js <0 Israel tie saitji, All .the day long did I spread 

• r** 

had not yet come; y<?t, breted^ speaking, in all the centres of 
Jewish, life inVhetRoman Empire the gospel had been preached. 
At last the natf<jrvas«a wholp had hititan opportunity of hearing 
the gospel. » # 

19. Israel. « The use of this name has an argumentitive force. 
4t. recalft the rejation to Jehovah of His 1 own chosen people. 
Taught and trained by rfis messengers, as the Jews had been, they 
cohld not plead the excuse of ignorance, or incapacity to under* 
stand the gospel. I^tliey did remain ignorant, their ignorance 
was culpable. Tbo call of the Gentiles, according to the Apostle, 
was a challenge to Israel ; the faith of the Gentiles a rebuke of 
the unbelitf of Israel ; this unbelief was due to, and a proof of, 
self-will. The first quotation is from Deut. xxxii • 21 , and is 
intended to shew that as earl}' as the time of Moses (First 
Moses) this unbelief Jiad already shewn itself. This passage 
is a threat that me idcllatry »f Israel will leryd Jehovah to shew 
His favour to anotlfer nation, a nation that had not before known 
Him. Paul uses the quotation to describe what he exgect&to 
be the effect of the call of the Gentiles on the Jews. As Apostle 
of the Gentiles his aim is to provoke his countrymen to jealousy. 
Shall they, God's chosen people, miss the blessing which other 
nations are now sharing? This is what the argument means. 

20. very toQid. Paul himself felt that it required courage to 
rebuke the unbelief of his countrymen, and so he can understand 

twhat it must have cost Isaiah to speak as he did to nis own 
people. Tte quotation is from Ssa. lxv. 1 according to the LXX, 
with an inversion alauses, The prophet alludes here to •his 
apostate countrymen, whose wturn to God he hopes for ; Paul, 
with the freedom that f is characteristic in his use of thf* O. T., 
applies thet&ords to the Gentiles, whose faith, so unprepared for 
and so unexpected, should rebuke the unbelief of Israel who had 
befcn prepared to receive, and so rifight be expected to accept, the 
gospel. 

21. as to Israel. This second quotation is applied not to the 
Gentiles but the Jews, who in their unbelief were* displaying a 
characteristic which the prophets had again and again condemned. 
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out my bands unto a disobedient and gainsaying 
people. 

XI I say then, Did God cast “off his people ? God forbid. 

It is the verse immediately folldtoing the pr&viously quoted words 
(lxv. 2). Stephen in his speech brings the same charge. 

disobedient and grainsaying is an expansion of the Hebrew 
1 rebellious/ a 

<1 1 

(3) xi. God’s final purpose of mercy on all. 

Paul has proved that God was free to reject His people, and 
that the people deserved to be Rejected ; and now he completes 
his argument by shewing at the present time even there is 
a remnant believing and saved, and by*venturihg the bold hope 
that, as th^ rejection of the Jews has been the occasion for the 
call of the Gentiles, jo the salvation of the Gentiles will lead to 
the conversion of the Jews, in ordsr that the Mend of all God's 
dealings may be 1 mercy upon all/ This glorious prospect evokes 
a doxoiogy, with* which the doctrinal exposition fitly closes. 
This argument falls into four parts, (i) Paul shews that the 
rejection is partial now, as it has been in former daj's (i-io). 

(ii) iHe then argues th^at it is temporary, as affording an occasion 
for the introduction of the Gentiles into the kingdom (11-15). 

(iii) He next infers, from the sacred alcestry of this people, its 

ultimate restoration (16-24). « iv) He lastly shews that this 

restoration is a necessary stage in the fulfil nent ^f God's purpose 
of universal salvation (25-31). He concludes 'his argument with 
a doxoiogy in praise of the wisdom of God (33-36). 

(1) xi. 1-10. The rejection only partial (a) As a true Israelite 
Paul cannot admit tnat God’s chosen people have been altogether 
rejected (i-2 A ). (h) As in the time of Elijah, who believed 

himself alone in the midst of an apostate nation, there was a 
chosen remnant, so even now God has His owiw, though few 
• e b -5). ($) These have been chosen in God s mercy, not through 
anj r merit of their own (6). ( d ) T[he nest of the nation, however, 
is in accordance with prophecy being divinely finished by 
spiritual insensibility (7-10). 

1. I say tbea: this phrase mu^s th^ beginning of a fresh 
stage in* the argument. i '' 

Did God oast off bis people? (i) The form of tiie question 
itself suggests the negative answer to be gi/en. (2) In tjie 
Greek the words i God* and ‘his own people’ are close together 
to suggest that the one cannot be separated from the other. (3) 
Paul purposely uses the familiar language of the O. T. The 
assurance, ‘tiie Lord will not forsake His people/ is given in 
1 Sam. xii. 22 ; Ps. xciv. 14. 
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For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of A*braham, of 
the tribe of Benjanlin. G<^i did not cast off his people 2 
which h£ foreknew. Or wot ye not what the scripture 

saith of Elijah ? hcvw he plead^th with God against Israel, 

! v 

X also. Two explanations of this personal reference have 
been suggested. * (i) Paul as an Israelite is himselfla proof that 
all fsraej has not Seen rejected ; Jt>ut fa) Paul was not likely to 
give himself such prominence in'the argument, for his solitary 
case wouldT not be sifflfjcient evidence; and (6) Paul gives a more 
convincing prjpf of his denial in the scriptural reference in 
verse (a) ?aul* here, as at two other points in this delicate 
and, difficult afjjurrfent # (ix* i, x. ij, introduces the personal 
reference to 'shew his intense interest in* the quesjjon under 
discussicpi ; to* him the suggestion that Gg>d has forsaken His 
people appears a? blasphemous as it could seem to any Jew. 

• Benjamin. This tribe was closely connected with Judah in 
keeping up the theocratic continuity through the exile. (Cf. 
a Cor. xi. aa; Phil # . if!. 5.) 

2. which he foreknew. This is the reason why it was f im- 
possible fcg*God to forsake His people : but the words are capable 
of being understood in two ways. (1) He had knowi} and chosen 
the people beforehand, aUd God's choice is without repentance. 
Compare Amos iii. 2, 4 You have I known of all the families of the 
earth.' This mqgmingtbelongs to the simple word ‘knew'; but 
the word 1 forekne^ * nowhere else has this irfeaning. Hence (a) 
He had foreknown all the history and destiny of the people ; 
its unbelief could not come as a surprise to Him, and so involve 
an entire change in His relation. It is the pegple as a whole that 
is foreknown, not only a specially elect part of it, as has sometimes 
been maintained ; for such a limitation of God's interest would 
deprive Paul of the broad foundation on whiclj he rears the lofty 
structure of hfe universal hope in the latter part of this chapter. 

Or wot ye not/ The argument is this. If you maintain 
* that God has now cast off His people, you must ignope what was 
actually the# case at # a previous period of its history, when to # all 
appearance e$en as now the whole nation was apostate, but in 
reality a remnant was ttill fgMiful. That past experience shews 
what shouldibe our present expectations. f 

of Buj&li: lit. ^in Elijah/ that portion of the Scriptures 
wfcich deals with* the story of E^jah. So 4 in Ihe bush' (Mark 
xii. 26 ; Luke xx. 37) has probably the same meaning, although 
the local sens* is thfere admissible. For facility of reference the 
Scriptures were divided into paragraphs bearing such significant 
titles. % 

ple&deth. The Greek word means (1) to meet, (a*) to meet 
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, ' / , 

3 Lord, they V have killed thy prophets, they have digged 
down thine altars ; and I am teft alone, and they seek my 

4 life. But what saith the answer of God unto ''(him ? I 
have left for myself seven thousand men, who have not 

5 bowed the knee to B3!al. Even so then at this present 
time also tfiere is a remnant according to the election of 

6 grace. But if it is by grace, it is no ‘more of works: 

7 otherwise grace is no more grace. What then? That 

•: ,{r. 

, , * . 

for talk. (3) to plead with, to accuse. # The fourth rather than 
the third sf nsc is appropriate here. 

3. I*ord, &c. The *words are quoted from the 1 Greek version 

of i Kings xix. io (14). These words ,.were spoken by Elijah 
when he fled to Horeb from the wrath of Queen Jezebel, and 
when he believed (himself to be alone faithful to God. e 

4 . God’s answer (verse 18). Paul quotbs as a statement of 
fact • in the original context they are a Divine promise, that at the 
time when the people will be judged for its idolatry and sin this 
remnant willbe spared. Paul sees an analogy betweerf 1 the situa- 
tion in Elijah's time and his own. As i? the darkest hour in the 
past God did not altogether forsake His people, so will it be now. 

Baal. In Greek there is a feminine article before this name, 
although Baal was regarded as a rafale divinity. The reason is 
this, that among the Jews there was latterly so strong an aversion 
to pronounce this name of a false God, that the word 1 shame,* 
a feminine word, was read instead, and to indicate that the change 
was to be made tlie feminine article was inserted. Paul thus 
adopts a usage of the Jewish synagogue in writing even to 
Gentiles. 

- 5 . Paul now draws his conclusion from his illustration. 

the election of grace. The remnant did npt earn its position 
by the merijf of its works ; it was freely chosen by God that it 
mig^t be the recipient of His grace. i) 

6. Paul is anxious to maintain against all possible misunder- 
standing his doctrine of justification from gjace through faith ; and 
so he explains that if this remnant had deserved its petition, there 
would have been no grace in God’s dealing, Tor wages Hearn ed, or 
reward merited and grace given, are mutually exclusive con- 
ceptions. Grace would so change its character as to lose its 
identity if its gifts could be earned or deserved. * 

7. The statement of ix. 31 can now be so far modified that 
it is not a totll failure of Israel, but only a partial which must be 
spoken of. 
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which Israel seeketh for, *that he obtained nut ; but the 
election obtainfed ft, and tr^ rest were hardened : accord- 8 
ing as it^s written, God gave them a spirit of stupor, eyes 
that they should *not see, and ears that they should not 
hear, unto this very day. And David saith, 9 

Let their tjble be made a sijere, and a t^ap, 

And a stumblingblock, and a recompense unto 
tfiem : 

election t die jibstract^for the accrete, ‘the elect/ The use 
of «the .abstract lays stress *not on the individuals chosen, but on 
the fact that they owe their position entirely to God^choice. 

hardened. Paul's orc^er of thought is* not ours. We should 
attribute the failure to the hardening ; Paul ascribes the hardening 
U> the failure. It is a judicial penalty ; but he does not directly 
ascribe it to God, nyr does he blame themselves ^ but, as in ix. 22. 
he uses a word that leaves the question undecided. The quotation 
in verse 8 represents God as producing the hardening, bi* tlie 
word ‘stumble' in verse 11 suggests that their fate was their 
fault. * • 

8 . Here Paul combinA in his quotation words from Isa. xxix. 

10 ; Deut. xxix. 4 ; and Isa. vi. 9. While the form of the quotation 
is determined fRainlytby Hputeronomy, th^ situation in time of 
Isaiah offers the closest analogy to the condition of spiritual in- 
sensibility, with which the Apostle charges his own countryjnen. 
This was nothing new in the history of the nation. * 

spirit of stupor. Isa. xxix. 10, a * spirit of deep sleep, 
absolute spiritual insensibility. 

unto this very day. Cf. Stephen's sketch of Jewish history 
to prove this same point. Acts vii. 51, 6 Ye^tiff-necked and un- 
circumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost : as your fathers did, so do ye/ • 

0, 10. This quotation's fitom the LXX of Ps.*lxix. 23, 24. 
This penalty frounG(jd’s wrath the Psalmist invokes on his«own 
enemies, whom he regards # js also the enemies of God. Paul 
boldly identifies the unbelieving Jews themselves with the*enemies 
of God’s t&ise, and go applies this imprecation to them. 

9. a snare, aiyl a trap. Paul adds the words and a trap/ The 
meaning of the quotation is briefly this. As the security which 
prosperity inspires often exposes a man to danger and loss, so the 
Scriptures, and ordinances, and institutions, in which the Jews 
put their trust, misunderstood and misused, became the cause of 
their persistence in the way of unbelief. 

recompense : penalty of wrong-doing. 
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10 Let theft 1 eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 
And bow' thou down thei^back alway. 
ir I say then, Did they stumble that they might fatt? God 

10 . This quotation describes two prominent features of un- 
believing Judaism, (i) The Jews lacked spiritual discernment. 
They had giv&n so much attention to trivial cerempnial and ritual 
minutiae, that they had lost' capacity to appreciate essential moral 
and spiritual realities. (2) They were oppressed by the Gulden 
of ritualism and ceremonialism, as Christ, both in graciousinvitation 
(Matt xi. 28) and in stern condemnation, declared (IJtatt. xxiii. 4). 

(ii) xi. 11-15. The rejection temporary. Having shewn that the 
rejection is partial, Paul now shews that it 'is temporary. He 
deals no longer with tfie remnant, but looks more closely at those 
at present rejected, thoje who have been hardened. Their .present 
rejection has in view their final restoration; whiclT will bring even 
greater blessing to the Gentiles than their rejection has done, i 4 : 
is one thought whia*i is developed in verses 11-15, even although 
at verse 13 PauP digresses to address himsllf to the Gentiles, 
aifd therefore seems a mistake to begin a new paragraph there, 
as the R.V. does. , 

(a) The rejection of the Jewish pebple is not final, but 
temporary, the occasion of the call If the Gentiles, whose 
entrance into the kingdom is fitted to arouse the Jews to a sense 
of their loss in missing these blessings (11}! [by A still greater 
good to the Gentiles* rnay be looked for from > he return of the 
Jews. than from their rejection (12}. [c) Although Paul is proud 

of hie calling as Gentile Apostle, lie has still his own countrymen 
in view in his work, hoping to arouse the desire in them to share 
the blessings enjoyed by the Gentiles (13, 14). \d) In so doing 

he is not neglectful of the Gentiles, as the result of the recovery 
• of the Jews must needs be abundant blessing to all (15). 

11. stumble . . . fall. This figure is suggested by the word 
* stumbling block 9 in verse 9, and two stages are distinguished. 
A man may stumble, but again reco^ er httnself and go on his way; 
or lie may not only stumble, but fall also so as not to rise again. 
Paul asks whether the former case or the latter is to be expected, 
<uid strongly denies the possibility of {he latter (Isa. xxiv. 20). 

that they might fall. Although the grammatics! . structure 
appears to indicate purpose, yet all that is probably meant is 
result, and the meaning would b? better rendered i so as to fall ’ ; 
for *t cannot be the purpose of those who stumble to fall, and it 
is a forced interpretation to refer the purpose of their stumbling 
to God. 

fall: or , 1 trespass’ ; rather, to maintain the metaphor, 'false 
step/ 
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forbid : but by their fall ^alvation is come uhto the Gen- 
tiles, for to provoke t&em\o jealousy. Now if their fall 12 
is the rfches of the world, and their loss the riches of the 
Gentiles \ how much more their fulness ? 

1 r ■ ■ 

salvation is come unto the Gentiles. Paul is stating his- 
torical facts : ifc was his practice to begjji in the Jewfeh synagogue, 
anti oijly when h% was met with unDelief there did he go else- 
where and address hiinself directly to the Gentiles. See Acts 
xiii. 44-46, xxviii. Hajji the apostles won many of the Jews, 
it is probabl^that not only wtnilS the Gentile mission have been 
delayed, but#evefl that the new converts would have given the 
Christian ChutA sb distinctively Jcfnsh a character as # to greatly 
increase th^ difficulties of any Gentile mission. HaA there been 
an extensive* national movement among /he Jews in favour of 
Christianity, it/ seem» at tleast unlikely that Paul could have 
.ycured the emancipation of the Gentiles from the Jewish law. 

In God's providence it was needful that, in cyder to become the 
universal religioij, Christianity should suffer rejection by the 
nation in which it had its origin. I 

to pjovoke them to jealousy. The phrase is suggested by 
the quotation in x. 79. We know that in not a few cases, at the 
beginning at least, the fffect was to exasperate the Jews all the 
more. See Acts xiii. 50, xvii. 5, xxii. 22. There jealousy did not 
lead to repentjpnce. % But there may have been some cases in 
which pious Jew^ were won for Christ by what they saw of 
God's work through the Christian Church among the Gentiles. 

12. loss: rather, * defeat/ or, 4 defect/ In 1 Cor. vi. 7 the%ame 
word is rendered/ defect/ and in margin ‘Ipss/ The rendering 
‘ diminution/ although it offers a more distinct antithesis to ‘ ful- 
ness/ is less justified by the etymology. 

the riches of the Cte? itiles. The opening of the kingdom 1 
of God to th€ Gentilgs &dd< j to the world's spiritual wealth in the 
greater number included in God's purpose of grace ; an<$ the saints 
in the Gentile churches Were tjheir most precious possession. 

how iniioh ntore. This is what is known as an a fiction 
argument, f/om the Ik ss to the greater, the lower to the higher. 

If the rejection of th# Jew£ # can have such an effect, hpw much 
greater njjy&t be the effect of their restoration. Cf. for same kind 
of argument^. 9, 10! t 

, fulness. The Greek word# which this renders is pkrdma, 
and it played an important part in later theological systems ; but 
its meaning is still ^doubtful. It may mean either (r) that which 
is completed, the totality, or (2) that which comple^s, the addition 
neeessaiy to produce this totality. The latter is the proper sense 
of the English word complement, Cf. John i. 16 ; Eph. i. 23, iii. 19; 

* * R 2 
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T 3 But I speak lo you that are Gen tiles. Inasmuch then 

14 as I am an apostle of Gcntilcft, I glorify :ny ministry: if 
by any means I may provoke to jealousy them *hc,t are 

15 my flesh, and may save some of them. For if the 
casting away of them is the reconciling* of the world, 
what shall tfoe receiving of them he, but life from the dead ? 

. ;e 1 — 

Col. i. 19; where complement or completeness are both possible 
renderings. Here the sense of the passage is the same, r whatever 
meaning we may give the word, for if the 1 Jewishc nation at its 
restoration will receive its complement, it will al^o then .attain 
its completeness. 4 ‘ " t 

13 . Paul rf does not now turn from the Jews to dual with the 
Gentiles, there is no change of subject. Verse -15 so ti clearly 
resumes verse 12 that it is a mistake ,io hpgin a^new paragraph. 
What Paul says to the Gentiles is parenthetic, but its intentiou 
dearly is to shew t^at what he is now saying about the Jews has 
an interest for them as well. By his minisUy he hopes to bring 
good to his countrymen, but this good he hopes Will in turn prove 
for the greater gain of the Gentiles. This address suggests that, 
however Jewish the tone and method of the previous argument, 
Paul was conscious that for the most part he was addressing 
Gentiles. 

you that are Gentiles. The Jews are ipoke^t of In the third 
person,, the Gentilesr are here addressed in t the second, this 
supposes a church composed mostly of Gentiles. 

: postle of Gentiles. Paul was conscious that this was 
his distinctive work, to which God had called him (Acts xxii. 21 ; 
Gal. ii. 7-9 ; 1 Tim. ii. 7). 

X glorify my ministry: either (1) by insisting on the claims 
of the Gentiles to the gospel (iii. 29, x. 12), or (a) by doing 
everything possible to make the work among the Gentiles prosper. 

• The latter 0 is probably what Paul means Wrc. It is from the 
success of his ministry among thc e Gen£iles that he hopes some 
influence on tlhe Jews will result. 4 ^ 

13 '. From the parenthesis of verses 13 and 14 Paul now returns 
to his main argument, tins verse repeating ^erse 12, but in other 
language* 

reconciling of the world. Paul's was a ministfy of recon- 
ciliation (2 Cor. v.‘ 18, 19), and in this he was a worker for God, 
whose purpose is reconciliation (Col. i. ao). Inasmuch as the 
rejection of Israel was the occasion for the call of the Gentiles, 
it contributed to the realization of this purpose. 

receiving' of them : their restoration to the blessings and 
privileges of the Messianic kingdom. 
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And if the firstfruit is^ hdtv, so is the lump: and if the 16 
root is holy, so are the branches. But if some of the 17 

life from the dead. The phrase may be taken either literally 
or figuratively. ,(if If taken Ifterally the meaning is, that as 
soon as Israel is restored, God's purpose being thus fulfilled, the 
Resuricction, as the first stage of the final consummation of all 
things, will tak£ place. (2) If taken figuratively, then what Paul 
anticipates as a result of* Israeli restoration is a great spiritual 
revival, dcfubtlcss among the Gentiles as well as restored Israel. 
The former explanation, taking mto account the prominence of 
eschatology irT then Apostolic Age, is the more probable. 

(jii) jci. The toot and the branches. Not only was the 

restoration of the Jews likely to confer benefit on tfie Gentiles 
t (11-15)* PauT now shews # that the past history of this people 
justified this future expectation. Their ancestry could not be 
altogether valueless, their inheritance prove altogether vain ; as 
the fathers had been, so surely the sons woul4 yet be. (a) This 
restoration is to expected, because even as the piece of dough 
which is offered to God as a heave-offering consecrates the \yhole 
lump, anj as the branches of a tree are one with, its root, so 
the origin of this race will control its destiny (g 5 ). (b) The 

present position of the^Church of Christ is this: it is like an 
olive tree, of whicli some of the branches (the unbelieving Jews', 
have been cutoff, alid injo which other branches taken from 
a wild olive tree%(the Gentiles, who had*hitherto enjoyed no 
special religious privileges) have been grafted (17). (c) The 

Gentiles must not scorn the Jews, or boast that they have %een 
preferred before them, because as the Jety’S were cut off for 
unbelief, so also the Gentiles may, and as the Gentiles have 
been grafted in through faith, so also may the Jews, when they 
turn from tticir unbelief (18-23"!. (of) It is^nore probable even 1 
that the branches cut off should be restored to the tree than that 
branches cut off from another tree should be grafted inf the Jews 
return is more probable eten fcan the Gentiles’ reception (24). 

16 . firslfpiit. *Tljis metaphor is taken from the custom # pre- 
scribed in Num. xv. 19-21. As this offering to God consecrated all 
the dough, so Paul suggests^Ve leaves the conclusion to drawn 
from the ^lustration, stated) the patriarchs, by their consecration 
to God, consecrated the whole people. As v^se 28 shews, the 
patriarchs, not dnrist, or the remnant, are the firstfruits, 

holy: not in the ethical sense of personal perfection, but in 
the religious %ense of separation and dedication unto God. 

root . . . branches. This is the same idea, althqjugh expressed 
in a less appropriate metaphor ; for the firstfruit was actually 
consecrated unto God with a view to the consecration of vhe whole 
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branches were broken off, and-* thou, being a wild olive, 
wast grafted in among them, and didst become partaker 
with them of the root of the fatness of the olive tree; 

lump. But this holiness cannot in the same literal sense be pre- 
dicated of the roots of a tree with its branches. The thought 
that this metaphor does naturally suggest is that the descendants 
share the character of their ancestors. This figure is here added 
to allow the fuller working out of the analogy in verses 17-24. 

17 - 24 . The image of an olive tree is found in the prophdts, applied 
to Israel (Jer. xi. 16; Hos. xiv. 6% A similar figure— that of a 
vine — is also used (Isa. v. 7 : Ps. lxxx. 8). Jesus compares himself 
to a vine., of which his disciples are the branches. The olive ^ree 
is the Chrrch of Gi>d, first Jewish, then Christian, but one 
throughout. This assvmption of the continuity of Christianity and 
Judaism is essential to the analogy^ r The Jews in refusing the 
gospel not only missed something new, but even lost somethirg 
old. The roots of this tree are the patriarchs; the branches are 
the individual believers, whether they be Natural branches (of 
Jewish descent) or grafted branches (Gentiles .’ Two lessons are 
drawn from this figure: (j) a warning to the Gentiles not to be 
high-minded but fear ; they are not natural, but graftecfbranchcs, 
and may be cut off : (2) an encouragement for the Jews; the 
natural branches can be more easily restored than the branches 
from another tree grafted in. Even if arttori culture would not 
justify Paul's assumption as regards a tree, ye* something can be 
said for his assumption as regards a race ; old aptitudes are more 
easify recovered than new aptitudes are acquired. The metaphor 
Paul uses is, however, not correct. No gardener ever yet 
grafted a branch of a wild olive tree on a cultivated one ; it is 
a wild stock on which a branch from a cultivated tree is grafted. 
We need not rashly assume, however, that Paul here shews his 
ignorance. He possibly purposely reverses the natural process 
to sugges: how contrary to all probability and expectation was the 
call of the Gentiles. 

17 . some. Paul states less than the fact from consideration and 
sympathy for his countrymen, so in. 3. 

a wild olive. This is the ungrifted t?ee, the fruit of which 
is small and worthless. The Gentiles had been cyithout the 
religious privileges of the Jews; theirs had not been a special 
revelation of Goas grace. 

partaker with them. Cf. Eph. iii. 6. 

the root of the fhtness of the olive tree. The branches 
draw their nourishment from the roots through the stem. Paul 
thinks of the Tfatness of the tree as stored in the roots and drawn 
from them. 
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glory not over the brashes : but if thou ‘gloriest, it is r 8 
not thou that*bearest the\root, but the root thee. Thou 19 
wilt sa f then, Branches were broken off, that I might be 
grafted in. Weil ; by their unbelief they were broken 20 
off, and thou standest by thy faitlf. Be not highminded, 
but fear: for jf God spared npt the natuAl branches, 21 

18. gftry not. * Jhe (gentiles hated and scorned the Jews. 
Even when Converted to Christianity, this feeling of the Gentiles 
would probably # be turned agairj^t^the unbelieving Jews, and 
wpuld even be" intensified. The Jews had lost theij* religious 
privileges, *and the Gentiles had gained them. *A sense of 
superifrity, Shewn in a supercilious attitude, had developed itself, 
and Paul needed to rebukfe it This pride and conceit seems to 
have been specially characteristic of the Corinthian Church, Some 
signs of the same SDirit may have already appeared in Rome, and 
thus led to Paul’g warning. 

it is not thou that bearest the root, but the root fthee. 

This is jot so obvious a truth as it may appear. The grafted 
branch ennobled the slock on which it was grafted ; so the 
Gentiles might believe tflat by accepting the gospel from the Jews 
they were conferring favour and benefit on the Jews. Paul 
reminds them 4hat t%e good they enjoy has come to them ; they 
are the benefited % not the oenefactors. • 

19. Thou wilt say. Paul himself did argue that the re^ilt of 

the temporaiy rejection of the Jews was the call of the Gerrtiles ; 
nay, doubtless he held that this result was djvinely intended. He 
can, however, conceive of the Gentiles putting forward the same 
conclusion in a spirit of arrogance. 6 As they were cut off to let # 
us in, we must be better than they.* Paul at # oncc refutes such an 
inference. # . 

20. Well. This is an ironical comment, which might be para- 
phrased, ‘You are a cfceveJ^ fellow.’ Paul, however, at once 
rebukes tjfis smartness. There is no human merit as the reason 
for God’s dealing. tJnbelief caused the rejection of the Jews ; 
faith was the condition of dfhe acceptance of the Gentile^. Such 
conceit ^destructive of faith, and may involve, if cherished, loss 
of all privilege and Benefit. 

# 21 . This vei%e gives the reason for the warning. God’s 
severity to the unbelief of the Jews may be a warning to the 
Gentiles, lest the stole judgement for the same reason— unbelief- 
fall on them. In the phrase natural brunches Payl suggests that 
the Jews had more reason to expect than the Gentiles that they • 
would be spared. 
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1 

a neither will lie spare thee. Behold then the goodness 
and severity or God : toward tj>em that fell, severity ; but 
toward thee, God’s goodness, if thou continue in his 

*3 goodness : otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And 
they also, if they continue not in their unbelief, shall be 

24 grafted in : »for God is a,ble to graft them in. again. For 
if thou wast cut out of that which is by nature a wild 
olive tree, and wast grafted contrary, ;o nature into a 
good olive tree : how much more shall these?, which are 
the natural branches , be 'grafted into their own olive tree? 

25 For I wiDuld not, brethren, have you ignorant of this 

22 . God, in His dealings with men, a^peafrs in a double character. 
He has shewn grace to the Gentiles, and as long as their faith 
continues to claim tfnis grace, it will be theirs. He has visited the 
Jews with judgement because of their unbelie r ; and when the 
Gentjles shew the same unbelief, the same judgement will fall 
on them. <, 

* 23 . From warning the Gentiles Paul turns to encouragement 
for the Jews. As soon as unbelief ceases, judgement ceases ; 
as soon as faith begins, grace begins ; God has not only the will, 
but the power to restore those whom t He ha& rejected. 

24 . This is again an a fortiori argument, fnm the less to the 
more .probable ; the call of the Gentiles was less probable than the 
restoration of the Jews. That the one has taken place affords 
reason to believe that *he other will take place. (See Introduction — 
III, 6, [c) (vii) — for discussion of Jewish contemporary opinion on 
the subject of this paragraph ; and note at verse 32 on Paul's 
hope for his people.) , 

(iv) xi. 05-32. God's universal purpose C \d) As the cure for 
conceit is knowledge, Paul takes hi^ readers into his confidence, 
and unfolds tb them the secret of God's purpose as revealed to 
him, iiamely, that the spiritual insensibility of Israel i£> temporary, 
and will continue only until the fuvl^jiumb^r of the saved from 
among tile Gentiles has been made up, and then, according to 
the prophetic prediction, salvation will come to Israel (25-27). 
(6) Although the temporary rejection of the Jevis served as the 
occasion for the bringing in of the Gentiles, yet God's unchanging 
purpose is their final salvation (28, 29). (r)*It is with a view 
to the revelation of His grace to all mankind that God suffered 
the unbelief of the Gentiles in times past, and is suffering the 

* unbelief of His own people now ( 30-32). 
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mystery, lest ye be wise Vi your own conceits, that a 
hardening in part h*ath befallen Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentries be come in ; and so all Israel shall be saved : 
even as it is written, 

— — - ■- — — .—a. — — — — 

85 . For X yjould not, brethren, have yon igqprant. Cf. 

i. i£ ; 1 for. x. i, xS. i ; 2 Cor. i. 8 ; 1 TJless. iv. 13. Paul uses this 
phrase when he wants t& take His readers into his confidence, 
or to communicate to them some truth of special importance. It 
is a call to attention. 9 % # 

this mystery*. In the time of Paul the mysteries enjoyed 
great popularity? aft th§y professetl* to reveal to the initiated 
secrets,* especially about the future life. •These sefr&ts were 
communjcated^only to the ‘perfect' (Col. i. f 28; 1 Cor. 11. 8) who 
^iad been 4 initialed ' (PJfail. iV. 12, ‘have learned the secret'), and 
‘l^d been sealed' (Eph. i. 13). Paul uses the phraseology of 
the mysteries, but does not follow the practice ; for it is his 
mission not to hide Sod's secrets, but to let an men know them. 
By mystery he means not something to be kept secret, but something 
that has at last been revealed ; God’s eternal purpose, long 
hidden inhuman history, has at last been laid barf in Christ’s 
gospel. The Christian Revelation as a whole is described as 
a mystery (xvi. 25 ; 1 Cor. ii. 7 ; Eph. vi. 19 ; Col. ii. 2 ; 1 Tim. 
iii, 9) ; or the^erm^is applied to special doctrines, as the 
Incarnation (1 Tin^iii. 16), fce Crucifixion of Christ (1 Cor*ii. r, 
7), the Divine purpose to sum up all things in Christ (Eph. Lo\ 
the entrance of the Gentiles into the kingdom (Eph. iii. 3, 4 ; ifcol. 
i. 26, 27), the union of Christ with his Church as typified in 
marriage (Eph. v^32), the transformation of those who are alive 
at the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 51), the antagonism of Antichrist 
(2 Thess. ii. 7). The mystery here is the temporary unbelief 
of the Jews to^be followed by their final restoration. 

lest ye be wise in your own conceits. 4 A little knowledge 
1 is a dangerous thing.' The G^ptiles were in dange^of drawing 
a false contusion fjom what Paul had already shewn of Gfd's 
ways ; the only cure fdr this defect was complete knowledge. 

in part. The phfase eMails the doctrine of the remnant 
(verse 5). . 

nntil the fhlneds ( pleroma , see verse i2),of the Gentiles 
be # come in (to tHfe Messianic kingdom. Cf. Matt. vii. 13, xxiii. 
13 ; Luke xiii. 24V The unbelief of the Jews is to continue till 
the Gentiles are all thought in (cf. Luke xxi. 24\ 

26 . and so. This clause cannot be co ordinate with the pre- 
ceding clause depending on 4 that/ as the meaning then would 
be that the hardening was the means of Israel’s salvation. The 
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There'shall come out of /lion the Deliverer ; 

He shall turn away ung/edliness from Jacob : 

2 7 And this is my covenant unto them, 

When I shall take away their sins. 

28 As touching the gosptel, they are enemies for your sake : 
but as touching the election, they are beloved for the 

clause must be independent, and the reference of the word ‘so* 
must be to the gathering in of the fullness of the Gentiies. 

all Israel. This does not^cnean every individual Israelite, 
but Israel as a whole ; not the spiritual Lraef (the Christian 
Church \ or the elect rcriniant, but the his^orifcal nation (taken 
in its totality without any emphasis on the member^ of it). Paul 
here is taking a broad general view of the Jewish nation and 
the Gentile nations. As regards the ^terpal destiny of individuals, 
lie here says absolutely nothing. 

26, 27. as it written. The quotation is from Isa. lix. 20, 
21, and xxvii. 9; and, although free, the only important change is 
* frflm Zion 1 instead of ‘ for Zion/ and this change was probably 
suggested by Ps. xiv. 7. What the prophet had said about the 
spiritual destiny of Israel Paul here more definitely applies to 
the work of Christ ; but it had already been so applied to the 
Messiah by Jewish theology, which anticipated a general restora- 
tion of Israel, following on a general resur ectiQn in a kingdom in 
Palestine with Jerusalem as its centfe, in whijh there was to be, 
in accordance with prophetic prediction, a ‘place even for the 
Gentiles. Although Paul here uses the phrase ‘out of Zion/ we 
must not suppose that he regarded the prophecy literally, for in 
Gal. iv. 25, 26, he expressly contrasts ‘the Jerusalem that now 
is* and ‘the Jerusalem that is above.’ Thd question may be 
asked, Does he refer to the First or the Second Advent? Very 
probably the coming he refers to is the preaching of the gospel 
to the Jews that Christ had come, and their acceptance of him as 
Messiah, and not the Second Adv tat. ^ 

Deliverer. Cf. 1 Thess. i. 10. , 

tfV. my covenant. God's covenant is not now* one of com- 
mandments to be obeyed, but of shit* forgiven — a new covenant. 

28. as touching the gospel. As regards God’s ^plan for the 
spread of the gospel. ' 

enemies. Treated by Godjas such, rejected for their unbelief, 
for your sake. The call of the Gentiles was. the result of 
the unbelief of the Jews, as has already bee&> fully shewn. 

tike election: not as in verse 7, the elect ones, or the 
believing renfnant. but with respect to God’s choice of the Jews 
as His own people, 
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fathers’ sake. For the gjjfts and the calling' ot liod are 
witliout repentance. Formas ye in time past were dis- 30 
obedient' to God, but now have obtained mercy by their 
disobedience, even so have* these also now been dis- 31 
obedient, that by the mercy shewrt to you they also may 
no vj obtain menjy. For God h^th shut up all unto dis- 3 2 
obediehce, that he might have mercy upon all. 

A— ,» - . _ 

beloved. ^Probabfy suggested* by the words quoted in ix. 25, 
fo* the sake. The nation as a whole was still dear 

to Qod, because the'ancqstors of th? %1tce had been well pleasing 
to Him* * 

29. (iod is # an unchanging being ; He ipay vary rfis method, 
^)ut He does nc£ abandon ¥lis purpose (1 Sam. xv. 29; Ezek, 
x*iv. 14). 

30 . This verse shews further ground for expecting God's merej* 
on His people. Th? Gentiles, though disobedient in times past, 
had now obtained mercy. If God be unchangeable, then jt is 
certain tteit the disobedience of Israel now will hereafter be 
followed oy mercy. 

by their disobedience. The unbelief of the Jews led to the 
preaching of the gospel to the Gentiles. 

31. the mergy shefem to you. The Jews are placed on the 

same footing as tlijg Gentile?. They had forfeited all elain^ and 
rights under the covenant, and must be restored just as* the 
Gentiles had been received. \ 

32. This is a bwef summing up of the history of the past. Paul 
has already distinguished three stages in it," marked out by the 
names of Adam, Moses, and Christ. Adam brought sin, Moses 
gave law, and Christ offers grace. He has algo distinguished the * 
condition of fhe Gentijp world from that of the Jewish people. 
The Gentiles held down the truth in unrighteousness (i#i idolatry 
and immorality), and the^fe^ displayed a zeal for God without 
knowledge| boa$te<J the possession while neglecting the practice 
of the law. fle 4 iow Affirms that even in the sin of mankind tRere 
was a Divine purpose ; p Gen*H£s and Jews alike were giv^n over 
to disobe<Jj§nce that God might more clearly reveal His mere}'. 

Not only where sin 'abounded did grace much more abound, but 
sip was allowed to abound in or^er that grace might much more 
abound. God can turn all man’s opposition to Himself into an 
occasion for earryin£ out His purposes. Cf. Gal. iii. 22 , 1 Howbeit 
the Scripture hath shut up all things under sin, that the promise 
by faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them* that believe.* f 
23, * But before faith came, we were kept in ward unde:: the law, 
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shut up unto the faith which shouldftafterwards be revealed/ The 
Gentiles also * tvcre held in bond^fce underi'tho rudiments of the 
world ’ until ‘the fulness of the time came* (iv. 3 f< 4). Dis- 
obedience was the prison-house in which mankind was kept 
until the purpose of grace coujd be fulfilled. How far Divine 
sovereignty and human Responsibility mutually limit each other 
Paul does not consider. How far individual men are to be 
blamed for a*disobedience*that subserves the ends«of Divine mercy 
he does not indicate. He 'states the one side of the truth* with an 
absoluteness which appears to exclude ihe other. But elsewhere, 
in warnings and counsels and appeals, he^ fully recognizes man’s 
liberty and accountability. This" flight of religj/ius hope here 
carries him into so lofty regions of theological peculation that, for 
the time c at least, the facts* At commoh experience ^re left b<Jow 
and dwindle out of sight. 

aJl: not every individual man, but Israel as h whole (verscj 
26) and the fullness of the GentiW (verse 25)V Paul does not 
teach a dogmatic absolute univcrsalism, for which there is no 
secure foundation* cither in the facts of human experience or 
the truths of Divine revelation. We caAn<?t be certain that 
eve$y individual man will believe, and, therefore, we cannot con- 
fidently affirm that God’s purpose will be fulfilled with absolute 
universality « 

Paul’s Hope for his People (25-32). 

To Paul’s expectation of the future, (he conversion of ^ all 
Israel/ after * the fulness of the Gentiles’ ha%>come in, exception 
mavr be taken on the ground that it is inspired by a narrow 
patriotism, and that the course of human history forbids our 
cherishing any illusion that this hope will ever be fulfilled. It 
must, however, be carefully noted what Paul does, and what 
he does not, affirm. He docs not assert that every individual 
Israelite will be sqved, but only that the nation as a whole will 
at some time be brought to faith. He does, not assert that it will 
be by arty act of Divine omnipotence that the change will be 
brought abovt, but that the evidence fetf 1 the Christian faith which 
the 4 converted Gentiles v/i\\ afford will bring cpnyi<f.ion to the 
Jewish people. The conversion will be tlje resim of a genuinely 
moral *nd religious process. pIul’s^Hope nad its grounds not only 
in his Jewish patriotism, but even in his £hristianf*fyith. This 
nation had, as be asserted, enjoyed many high privileges, and 
discharged many useful functitns. The revelation in Christ* is 
not independent of the revelation to the Hebrew people, but was 
prepared for by it. All who believe in CKrist a# Saviour and 
Lord must rcf.ognize the deep debt that mankind owes to God’s 
chosen people, the organ of His revelation, and the agent of His 
purpose. To cherish high hopes for the future of this people 
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is not itself a proof of any na&pwness of feeling, buPproves rather 
a just judgement regajding th<$jfacts of history. Are these hopes 
vain? The degradation of the Jews at the present day, absorbed 
as most *>f them are in money-making, and the difficulty of 
securing many genuine conversions to Christianity may appear 
to contradict th^m Absolutely. * But on the other hand the 
persistence of the Jewish type, beliefs i and customs, in spite of 
the dispersion of the Jews among the nations, and th^ persecution 
to which they tale been exposed, sftlms to indicate that God 
has yef a national restoration in view for His chosen people. 
The degradation in%the worship of Mammon rather than God, 
which even tl|e warmest frifcwjs «ef the Jews must admit, is the 
inevitable result *>f their shameful treatment by professedly 
Christian natityis. .Because the Jc**i<«could nowhere be sure of 
a ht>mo; because everywhere scorn, hate, crueIty,Aiftet him; 
because all hope of the fulfilment of God’s promises to His "people 
®eemed taken fropi hiin^he ^as become what he is. Christendom 
must share the Durden of guilt and shame that it is so. Again, 
Christianity has become hateful to the Jew because of what 
so called Christians ahave done, or are still Boing, against hfe 
race, need wc Wilder that there are few conversions ? ^ If, 
however, Christendom were to become genuinely, intensely 
Christian,* if all the nations of the earth were to be won to 
Christianity, have we anylgood reason for assuming that this one 
nation would remain obdurate in its unbelief? A genuine, intense, 
universal Christianity^ would not put any obstacles in the way 
*of Jewish faith, but wouldi surely afford convincing evidence. 
It is because we dte still so far from seeing the condition Paul 
lays down— the gathering in the fullness of the Gentiles — fulfilled, 
that the expectation of the conversion of the Jews seems so 
unreal. But if we believe that Christ is yet*to be King of kings 
and Lord of lord^ the conversion of the Jews becomes not only 
a possible, but a necessary hope, grounds for which are on the 
one hand Godis fidelity, and on the other haftd human heredity. 
Would not an inexplicable unreason appear in humqp history 
• as the fulfilment of £>ivine»putyose, if the nation whom God had 
used to preach to others as the bearer of His rcvelition, should 
itself provr sf castatvay ? While God cannot and will not fRrcc 
His salvation on an uirwillipg* nation, while His fidelity # to His 
promises is f always conditioned by human action, yet on the 
other hane the racial peculiarities and national characteristics 
that fitted the Hebrew people for its high Aid holy calling, 
preserved in jts present descendants, although repressed by their 
present circumstances, would surely reassert themselves under 
favourable conditions, and so the lump prove holy as its firstfruits, 
the branches as their root. Confidently may Christian faith 
welcome and cherish Paul’s hope for his people. 
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33 O the d6pth of the riches btfth of the wisdom and the 
knowledge of God ! how unsearchable are! his judgements, 

34 and his ways past tracing out ! For who hath known the 

35 mind of the Lord? or who- hath been his counsellor? or 
who hath first given fo him, and it shall be recompensed 

c 1 ns 

(v) xi. 33-36. Praist df God's wisdom, . Paul, as if conscious 
that his thought has soared into heights of speculation, where 
the mind of man cannot long hold on its' flight, at this point 
arrests his argument to acknowledge with adoring gratitude the 
transcendence of the truth of God above and beyond all knowledge 
and understanding of manf e With this doxology he fitly closer his 
doctripal statement. ( a ) God is beyond the reach of mans 
knowledge and understanding in His, thoughts and plansj dealings 
and works (33). (6) As His mind fs hidden frrni all, He needs 

not the counsel or the help of any man (34, 35). (c) In Him< is 

the origin, through Him is the continuance, unto Him is the 
destination of the whole universe, and therefore praise is due to 
Hii^i in every period of existence (36). 

33 . depth: a figurative expression for the immeasurable, un- 
fathomable, inexhaustible character of God’s nature and attributes. 
Cf. Ps. xxxvi. 6, ‘ Thy judgements are a great deep/ 

of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of 
God: better as in R. V. margin, ‘of the richeaiand the wisdom 
and the knowledge/ ‘Riches’ refers to God's superabounding 
graejc (ii, 4, ix. 23, x, 12: cf. Eph. i. 7, r8, ii. 7, iii. 16). 

t wisdom : all-embracing understanding of the world as a whole 
j Cor. i. 21-24; Eph. iii. 10). 

knowledge ; full grasp of each thing. 

past tracing out: lit . 6 not to be tracked by footprints/ The 
4 Book of Job is an, extended commentary on the one theuie of 
the mystery of God’s ways (v. 9, ix. 10* xycxiv. 24). Daring as 
Paul sometimes is in his thought, venturesome in his faith, subtle 
in intellect, gnd keen in insight, y^t evjn he is led to confess that 
God's ways are, after all, beyond the reach of our understanding. 

34 . This quotation is from Isa. xl. 13. / It is quoted again in 
1 Cor. ri ii. j 6. The words occur ih a passionate protest against 
idolatry, in which the absoluteness of the one Go<& .finds vivid 
and vigorous expression. This quotation justifies what has 
just been said akout the deptjt of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ; it transcends all man's capacity to produce, or even to 
apprehend. 

35 . ^This is quoted from Job xli. 11, but differs from the 
. LXX, and c<?mes nearer the Hebrew. ‘Who hath first given 

unto me. that I shotild repay him?' This illustrates the riches 
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unto him again ? Tor^ o^hini, and through him, and 
unto him, are all things. 'Jo him be the glory for ever. 
Amen. 

cf God. It confirms Paul’s constant* insistence on the fact 
that man cannoj sender to God anything that woi^d give him 
clafim on God’s fA’our. The Pharisees believed that they could 
make Cod their debtor by the merit of their good works. 

36 . God sis the source, the support, and the goal of creation. 
The attempt to find tlie doctrine 'of the Trinity in these words 
must bopronoimced mistaken; God as the source of all might refer 
to the Father, *Gdd as thp support flftall to the Son, but God as 
the goal* of afl docs not correspond to the £lace or tly ’function 
of the Spirit in the N. T. doctrine. Of course, if we were at 
Kberty to be gujded by j^iilosophic speculation in scriptural 
exegesis, the phrase ‘ unto him ’ might be taken to describe the 
work of the Spirit as the return of God to Himself from what is 
called His otherness *in the universe, His going forth being the 
work of the Logos* or Son. But it seems more consistent vyith 
Paul’s thought to regard the Godhead in its unity as in these 
manifold relations with tht universe. 

To him be the glo rjr. Cf. xvi. 27 ; Gal. 1. 5 ; Phil. iv. 20 ; 
2 Tim. iv. 18; Heb. xiii. si. The word ‘glory’ here does not 
mean the splendour th*t manifests God’s perfection, or that per- 
fection itself; but is used in I sense nearer tlfte original meaning, 
‘opinion’ for ‘ honour ’ or ‘praise,’ To give glory to God i| to 
hallow His name. 

for ever: lit. 4 unto the ages.’ Whatever new phases or sL. 6 w„ 
of existence there may yet be. ‘ the plural demotes the individual 
ages whose sum is eternity. ’ There are many variations of phrase 
to express the same idea : ‘ unto the age ' (Hcb. v, 6), ‘ unto the 
ageoftheage’ («Hcb. i. 8) k ‘ unto the ages of the ages' (Gal. i. 5); all 
these are attempts to express in terms of time what transcends time. 
• Amen. This is a HehreV^ word meaning 4 surely,’ used in 
confirmation, of what has been said or asked (Deut. xxvii. 15; 
Ps. Ixxii. 19 ;*Jer. xi.*s). This use of the word passed from 
the Jewish synagogue *to tl )4 'Christian Church. In Ryv. iii, 
14 Christ is filled 4 the Amen, the faithful and true witness,’ and 
in 2 Cor. i. a ao it is sdid ot Christ* in regard to God’s promises, 

‘ in him is the yea [the Divine fulfilment] : wherefore also through 
him is the Amen [the human confirmation of God’s fidelity].’ 
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12 I beseech you therefore, b^tthren, by the mercies of 


• SECOND PART. , 

,j I 

TBS PRACTICAL"" APPLICATION, xii. 1— XV. 12. 

Paul usually distinguishes the doctrinal amj* the practical part 
of his letters, but his separation, is mor$ marked in Romans than 
in Ephesians, Galatians, Colossians, r and 2 Thessalonians. In 
the practical part of Romans there are two main divisions, one 
dealing generally with the Christian life (xii, xiii), the other 
treating specially some qyestfions of importance *n the fcircum- 
stances of Jhe Christian Church in Rome (xiv— xV; 12). % 

I. General Principles of Christian Life/ xii, hii i. 

The topics dealt with in this division are : (1) Christian life as 
a sacrifice (xii.,i, 2). (2) The ministry of spiritual gitts 

(3-8). (3) The law of love in its manifoltf applications (9-21). 

(4) v The Christian’s duty to the State (xiii. 1-7). (5) Love as 

the fulfilment of all law (8-10). (6) The nearness of Christ's 
Second Coming ( 1 1-14). 

* 

(1) xii. 1, 2. Christian life as a sacrifice , 

(a) It is the Apostle's earnest desire that chose^yhom God has so 
fully and freely sav£d and blessed should bring^as a thank-offering 
unt£ God (which will both have a moral value and afford God 
a satisfaction which no animal sacrifices possess and confer), even 
their bodily desires and activities in a conscious and voluntary 
surrender to His will for His use (1). (£) Instead of following 
the fashion of the society around them, their character is to 
undergo a change corresponding with and consequent 011 the 
enlightening and quickening of their moral discernment, so that by 
their moral progress they may be increasingly fitted to understand 
God's purppse, which is disting .dshtad by its excellence in all ) 
respects (a). x 

I. I beseech yon therefore. This is a ‘Tegular lorra of exhor- 
tation with Paul ; so Eph. iv. 1 ; i*Tim. ii; 1 ; 1 Cor. iv. 16. 

therefore. This points back to the whole doetringl statement, 
election, vocatiotj, justification, Sanctification, glorification-— all are 
motives for holy living. This word is expanded in the phrase 
the mercies of God, which is a comprehensive description of all 
God has d&ne to save and bless man, and defines the Divine 
motive. In 2 Cor. i. 3 God is called ‘ the Father of mercies ' ; in 
Ps. cxix. 156 it is said of God, 4 Great are thy tender mercies. 

O Lord.' 
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God, to present your toodief a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to # God, w/nV/ rs your reasonable service. 

- 

present s a technical term for bringing an offering. It is used 
of the presentation flf the babe Jhesus in the temple (Luke ii. aa) ; 
Paul presents his converts (Col. i. 28)*, Christ his church (Eph. 
v. 27), the Christian himself (Rom. vi. 13). 

, bodies: UP a| in vi. 13, the ‘ incumbers 5 arc to be presented. 
The .body is spoken of. in thia verse, the mind in the next. 
Christianity claims purification and sanctification of the body. 
The sacrifice _of the body is* the avoidance of all self-indulgence 
in th<j gratification of animal* appetite or sensual desire, the 
endurance of#alJ Hardship # or wanb the body that the service 
of Christ may demand, the exercise of all tjic powers of* the body 
in doing the jvork of Christ in the world. There seem to be two 
» reason^why Paul lays stress on this Christian use of the body : 
v'i) the prevalence of Sexual vice in the pagan world, (a) the 
tendency to regard the body, because material, as essentially evil, 
and therefore to ex§usc, or treat as morally itidifferent, the sins 
of the body. Tha members of the body are, according to Paul's 
view, to be used as weapons of righteousness unto God (vi/ 13). 
As the bodies of Christians are members of Christ and temples 
of the Spirit (1 Cor. vi. if, 19), God is to be glorified in the body. 

a living sacrifice. The animal offerings of the Jewish ritual 
were slain, but the Christian offers himself not only alive, but by 
pure and holy If&ng unto Gpd. • 

holy: unblenfished, free of defect or stain. Lev. xix. Ye 
shall be holy : for I the Lord your God am holy.' ^ 

acceptable : lit ‘ well-pleasing.' Phil. iv. 18 ; Rom. xiv. 18. 
Ritual offerings were not pleasing unto God (Isa. i. 10-16), but 
the sacrifice of a broken and a contrite heart was (Ps. li. 16, 17). 

reasonable service: or, 'worship.’ This does not mean a 
worship whi^i it is reasonable for you to dffer, but a worship 
which befits your reason. It is a spiritual offering as contrasted 
with the offering of brute beaitfs ; 1 Pet. ii. 5, 1 a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices^ acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.’ /Rthough*Pg.ul does not, like the author of Hebrews, 
employ the argument of O. ^typology, and although the Chris- 
tian religion knows only Christ as mediator, and all Believers 
as havingoffeedom of access unto God, it is interesting to note 
what use Paul makes of sacrificial or sacerdbtal phraseology. 
Hfe, in Phil. ii. 17, represents the shedding of his blood in the 
martyrdom fie was jpxpccting as the libation which accompanied 
a sacrifice. He, in iv. 18, likens the gift of the Philippians to the 
incense that was burned when the sacrifice was beiftg made. (So 
also 2 Cor. ii. 15, 16. ;■ In Rom. xv. 16 he states his purpose to 
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2 And be not 'fashioned accord ii^ to this world: but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of ycur„mind, that ye 


be ‘a minister of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministering in 
sacrifice the gospel of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles 
might be made acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost/ 
Such figurative language does not, however, lend any support 
to sacramentarian assumptions or sacerdotal pretensions in the 
Christian Church. * 

2 . Having dealt with the body, and shewn that the separation 
of the body from sin and dedication untc God itself involves 
a spiritual service of God, Paul now shews more fufty and clearty 
what that spiritual service * is*; it has a negative and a positive 
aspect. , * 

fashioned. Not an essential but an external resemblance is 
suggested by this word', whereas transformed implies a thorough 
change, which is elsewhere spoken of as a birth, a resurrection, 
a new creation. As man's destiny lies elsewhere he cannot realise 
his true nature ingoing as the world does?, he can only follow 
a fashion, assume a vain show. The Greek words rendered 
* fashioned ’ and 4 transformed ’ present a marked contrast. More 
literally the first word might be rendered configured. 'Hie figure 
( schema ) is external semblance; the fc-m ( morphe ) is essential 
nature. Cf. Phil. ii. 6, Christ was in * the form ( morphe ) of God,’ 
and was 4 found in fashion (schema) as a m^p/ 

world: rather,^ age/ to emphasize the ileeLng character of 
man>, present surroundings. The present was contrasted 
in Jewish thought with the age of the Messiah (Matt. xii. 32 ; 
Luke xx. 34, 35 ; Eph. i. 21), As the present age is transitory, 
and not eternal ; defective, and not perfect ; subject to the ruler 
of this age, 4 the prince of the power of the air' (Eph. ii. a), and 
not the Ruler of the ages, God over all ; the word aeon , as the 
word cosmos in Johh, gets a moral meaning. It is, the period of 
evil. (GqL i. 4, ( the present evil age/) * 

the renewing of your min<fc 'JThe mind, the faculty for 
moral discernment, may come under the power of the bodily 
appetites. Then it is a mind of the flesh (Qol; ii. 18).; J>ut it may 
also be t filled with the Spirit, and#tjien it is the mind of Christ 
(1 Cor. ii. 13-16). Baptism, as marking the entrance into the 
Christian life, is described as 4 the washing, of regeneration and 
renewing of the*Holy Ghost* (Titus iii. 5). ^Although at con- 
version a decisive change of nfdnd takes place (the Greek woed 
rendered 'repentance' in the N. T, literally me#ns change of mind), 
yet this change is also progressive : 2 Cor. iv. 16, 4 Our inward man 
is renewed Ay by day * (also Col. iii. 10). As the 4 inward man 7 
becomes enlightened by this renewing through the Holy Spirit, 
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may prove what is the g<\)d an*d acceptable .and perfect 
will of God. 

For 1# say, through the grace that was given me, to 

every man that is among ypu, not to think of himself 



the outward life must be steadily changed ; quickened conscience 
must shew itself Jin better conduct and nobler character, the 
transformation here required. ^ 

(hat ye may prove* (and by proving may approve). The 
result of a % changed ^ije due # to a renewed mind is keener moral 
discernment, faking still further floral improvement possible. 

what is # the* good and acceptable and perfect will of 
Clog : or, i tji<* wilP of God, even tW<? thing which is good and 
acceptable and perfect.’ According to tfle first interpretation 
# the chaiacteifstics of the Divine will are described, according to 
the second the contents* bu\ the difference is very slight If the 
will of God have these characteristics, its contents will possess them. 

good, the morally right ; acceptable, the religiously fit ; 
perfect, what rea|jz8s the ideal, whether moral or religious. 

(2) xii. 3-8. The ministry of spiritual gifts. 

(< a ) As^one who has himself been endowed by God with the 
grace of apostleship, an I so can claim the right, dhd discharge 
the duty, of giving counsel to believers. Paul urges on all who 
have gifts first <jf ail^to form a just estimate of their place and 
powers (3). (# One reasoa for this self-scigttiny and self-limita- 

tion is the organfe unity of the church, in which the members, 
as having a capacity for and being engaged in the exercise of 
various functions, are mutually dependent ^4, 5). «r) Each man 

accordingly is exhorted to use his own gift in its proper sphere 
and its appropriate manner, whether his function is some form 
of instruction, administration, or beneficence 1.6-8)., While these 
spiritual giftsevere a gain to the church they were also a danger, 
leading to ostentatiofl, Rivalry, and division (sec 1 Cor. xii, xiii), 

1 the more showy being often Referred to the more useftil endow- 
ment. Paul, therefore, shews how these gifts may*be used, not 
according 4 o* the f&sbion of this world, but in accordance evith 
the renewing of their ftiindg# • 

3. the grace: the spiritual gift given him as an apdstle, in 
virtue of #nich, without estimating himself beyond due measure, 
or trespassing beyond his own proper province, he may exercise 
authority in* the regulation of *the worship and work of the 
Christian Clytrch (i. 5, xv, t5, 16; 1 Cor. iii. 10 ‘as a wise 
master-builder,’ xv. 10 ; Gal. ii. 9 : Eph. iii. 2, 7, 8, ‘ Unto me, who 
am less than the least of all saints, was this grace given '). 

not to think of himself more highly than he ought to 

S 2 
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more highly than he ought to tb^hk : but so to think as 
to think sobefly, according as^Goti hath, dealt to each 

4 man a measure of faith. For even as we hav f e many 
members in one body, and, all the members have not 

5 the same office : so we* who are many, arse one body in 

6 Christ, anc[, severally members one of ^another. And 

having gifts differing according tp the grace that tfas 

think; hut so to think as t fc .thihk soberly, /This reading 
reproduces the play on words in the Greek, hut •Jnore liferally 
we might render ‘not to be high-minded bcy<Mid'\yhat one ought 
to be rnindoi, but to be minded so as to be sober-minded.- This 
injunction is supported by two reasons : (r) Whatever a man has, 
God’s grace bestows, his faith received ; ( 2 ) no one gift Ms to be 
esteemed above another so as to encourage a senke of superiority 
in the possessor, because it is God who assigns to each man juSt 
the gift which He^ pleases. There is no choice or merit in the 
possession. 

a measure of faith. A man’s faith is the measure of his 
possession aqd exercise of spiritual gifts, u 

4 ,5. Each man must think no more and no less of himself 
than he ought, for he has a function to discharge in a society. 
If he thinks too highly of himself, he w/11 exceed his proper 
limits<and trespass 6n another’s sphere. If he thinks too meanly 
of Irfnself, he will fail to render all the serving to the Christian 
society which it requires. Paul expresses the truth of the mutual 
dependence of the members in the unity of the church by a 
familiar figure of speech, that of a living body and its parts. 
In i Cor. xii. 12-31 the same thought is worked out very much 
more fully than here. In Eph. iv. 15, t 6, and Col. i. 18, the 
same metaphor is used to illustrate the relation of , f .he church as 
the body fo Christ as the head. 

5. in Christ. This suggests th/. thojjght of Christ as head, 
.severally. This may be paraphrased ‘with respect to in- 
dividuality,’ or, ‘ as concerning our several positions.’ ® 

members one of another s the <pbras6 is not strictly correct. 
The members are members of the body, but not of one another ; 
the leg is not a member of the hand. The thouglft;* however, 
is this — that as each ministers to the life of the whole, it ministers 
to the life of each other part. ' 

6-8. There are two questions about the construction in this 
passage. (1) Should the clause ‘having gifts, &c.,’ be joined to 
the preceding* clause (verse 5), or should it be joined to the clauses 
following, in verses 6, 7, 8? The latter is more probable. (2) 
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given to us, whether prophecy, let us prophesy according 
to the proportion of our faith ; or ministry, let us give 7 
ourselves to our ^ministry ; or he that teacheth, to his 

Should we supply finite verbs, as is dbne in the R. V. for each 
of the succeedint clauses, or should we regard the nouns, 
which are in tlie lecusative case, as d$>endent on ‘naving/ as for 
instance, should we rentier ‘having prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith, *or ministry in matters of ministration’? The 
former is decidedly the sitop^p* construction, and is generally 
adopttd. * • , 

6. prophecy* inspired •utteran&*af truth. The prophet wab 
nof to go beyond what his spiritual endowment, as conditioned by 
his faith, warranted. He was not to claim inspiration when he 
' vvas not conscious of inspired ; he* was not to feign the 

iyspired mood when he did not feel the Spirit’s impulse ; he was 
not to represent his own opinions and conclusions as Divine 
oracles. The stonp of Savonarola offers a pathetic illustration 
of a prophet going beyond the measure set to his prophepying 
by faith. 

according to the proportion of our fbith. Faith means 
here, not the Christian ftuth that is believed, for the word had 
not yet gained that meaning, but the trust in God’s grace that is 
exercised* m % 

7- ministry. The Greek word here used has given jis the 
words dearon an?diaconate. It is used in the N. T. generally of 
Christian service of others (Rom. xi. 13 ; 1 Cor. xii. 5 ; Fpfi. iv. 
12), but especially of the distribution of alms and the attention 
to bodily wants, which the Christian Church regarded as a duty 
that it owed to its members (1 Cor. xvi, 15 ; 2 Cor. viii. 4). It 
was this ministry to which the Seven were appointed (Acts vi. 
t 6). As 'ministry’ is here mentioned as # a special gift along 
with others, it is probably the narrower sense of the* term that 
is to be taken. The man ^%ho cared for the bodily wants of 
others was not to forsake his work, but to give himself heartily 
to it, seeii^j In it a*sotvice of God just as in prophecy, or exporta- 
tion, or teaching. A # falsa •Spirituality then as now nyght be 
prone to sgorn the secular work of the church. We must not 
assume a Special offiee of deacon in the Roman Church, although 
by, the time Paul* wrote to the Philippians thefe was so distinct 
an office in Bhilippi. * 

he that teacheth. Paul has to vary the phrase, using instead 
of the abstract noun ‘teachings’ the present participle ‘he that 
teacheth/ because had he used the abstract poun ^t would have 
meant ‘ he that is taught.’ The teacher, in contrast to the prophet, 
did not give ffesh revelations of truth, but rather impressed on 
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8 teaching ; or ke that exhorteth/'to his exhorting : he that 
giveth, let him do it with liberality ; he that rule^h, with 
diligence; he that sheweth mercy, \vith cheerfulness. 

the mind and applied to the life the truth that had already been 
received (i CJor. xii. 28; Ej?h. iv. it). fa 

8. exhorteth: encourages, consoles, supports. This was a kind 
of teaching for which Barnabas was noted (Acts iv. 36). Wt arc 
not to suppose there was a separate office of ^xhorter, as distinct 
from prophet or teacher ; but in Mie* trying circumstances in which 
the church was often placed this was a muchoeedbd and much- 
valued ministry. * * * 4 v 

glvethM This refers to the rich man who liberally gave his 
wealth in alms. As confession of Christ meant for some, of the 
converts loss of property, and even of mejms of livelihood' and as 
many of the members of the church were very poor, this giving 
played an important part. In the Jerusalem Church there was 
an approach to a voluntary communism. n ' 

liberality: lit ‘singleness’; that is, with unmixed motives, 
not from ostentation, or ambition, or vanity. If a man lias the 
right motive lie will give in the right measure ; the single-minded 
will be according to his means the liberal giver (2 Cor. viii. 2, 
ix. 1 1- 13). 

ruleth: in any position of authority oHnflufnce, whether in 
the dwell (1 Thess.’V 12 ; 1 Tim. v: f i 7:, or in the home (J Tim. 
iii. ^15, 12). This rule was as yet a personal function, not an 
official prerogative; in every community there are men who lead, 
whether they fill a public office or not. 

sheweth mercy: does ac*s of kindness distinct from, and in 
addition to, giving alms : * To visit the widows and the fatherless 
in their affliction,’ ‘to bind up The broken-hearted/ ‘to visit the 
sick and the prisoners/ these were all forms of shewing mercy 
recognized in the early Christian Church. 

cheerfulness. Kindness don't gladly and heartily has iar 
greater worth than when it is done evidently from a sense of duty. 
3 Cor. ix. 7, ‘ God loveth a cheerful giver/ *-A‘ warm heart, a pure 
conscience, and a serene mind’ macfefdicerfulness a characteristic 
of the early Christians (Acts ii. 46, v. 41 ; Phil. i. 4, 18 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 16). * ' 

Spiritual Gifts (3-8;. 

The word charisma, lit ‘thing of grace/ is applied in tbe N. T. 
to any spiritual endowment from the work of an apostle (Rom. 
i. 11) to abstinence from marriage from religious motives (1 Cor. 
vii. 7). These gifts are not distinguished as natural and super- 
natural. A man’s gift determined his function in the church, but in 
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Let love be withouj; hy^ocVisy. Abhor that^which is evil ; 9 

the Apostolic: Age at least did not confer on him an office. One 
person might be^ndowed with more than one char ism. Here, as 
in Corinthians, Pauf insists on the exercise of these gifts for the 
greatest good of* all. In 1 Cor. xii Haul mentions as gifts the 
word of wisdomt and of knowledge, faith, gifts of healings, 
workings of lflirlcles, prophecy, difternings of spirits, divers 
kinds eff tongues (probably ecstatic utterances), and the interpreta- 
tion of toi^ues. % 

(3) xii. 9 -2%. Thc % law of lov$ <*1 its manifold applications. 

As in j Corintlfians the discussion about spiritual gifts (xii) is 
followed by tfccL'xpositipn of * a mol^ txcellent way 9 in the match- 
less description of love (xiii), so here Paul passes at once from the 
use of jjifts te the exercise of love in manifold ways. *The various 
1 counsels follow pne angthcr without any apparent order. While 
most of the duties enforced can be regarded as applications oi 
love, yet he does not strictly confine himself to the one subject. 
The association of fceas is not always obviou^J and in some cases 
any attempt to sliew a close connexion would be forced. Hence 
an analysis of this passage can be little more than an enumeration 
of the precepts given. « 

(a) Love ought to possess the moral quality of sincerity, shewn 
in hatred of evil and devotion to good (9). (b) The first sphere 

of love is the £bristi*n brotherhood, and here it shews itself as 
a family affectiom and in r&pectful consideration for others (10). 
y c ) In the work of the church there should be both diligeiHre and 
enthusiasm, and it should be regarded as a service of Christ (11). 
(rf) The joy which hopefulness inspires and the endurance needed 
in affliction are to be secured continuaitce steadily in prayer 
(12). (c) Love should take the practical forms of helping the 

needy among the members of the church, and of ready entertain-* 
ment of any*brethren travelling 13). (/)*Lovc should display 
itself in desiring ndl *the evil, but the good, even of those who 
shew hostility and inflictanjurty ; in readiness of sympathy, whether 
with joy or with sorrow ; and in a conciliatory disposition, from 
which amfiitlon ana conceit are both absent, and in which huftnility 
appears (14-16). (^ Wscntg should not be repaid b^ wrong, 

the respec^of other men should be sought, causes of estrangement 
should far as possible be avoided, revenge should not be taken, 
ljutjjhe judgement of the sinner should be left’to God who claims 
it asTHis right alone, and an attempt should be made by kindness 
to bring him to penitence for the wrong he has done; for by 
indulging in revenge the Christian allows himself to come again 
under the dominion of sin, while by patience and pardon he gains 
the victory over evil (17-21). 4 

0. withou}; hypocrisy- Cf. 2 Cor. vi. 6 ; 1 Tim. i. 5 ; Jas. in 

l 
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10 cleave to that r which is good, m Ipve of the brethren be 
tenderly affectioned one to another ; in honour preferring 

11 one another ; in diligence not slothful ; fejvent in spirit ; 

1 2 serving the Lord ; rejoicing in hope ; patient in tribula- 


17 ; r Pet. L 22. Love is tt« be geJiuinc, felt whin *fl is expressed, 
sincere, arising from no mixed motive-, honest, shewing itself 
as it is. *• a 

Abhor . . . cleave. In the Greek these words aie participles. 
We may, as in the R. V., render them as imperatives, or, which 
seems preferable, we may trp^t 4 Lot love be without hypocrisy * 
as equivalent to 1 lovtr ye without hypocrisy/ and "make- thbsc 
participles qualifications. The sincerity of love is .'-hewn in its 
antagonism to evil and its devotion Itr good. The word ; abhor ’ 
may be paraphrased to bring out its meaning, 4 loathe so as ty 
keep yourselves away from/ Sincere love cannot approve or 
even tolerate the Sir il in a man, although it ' eeks his good ; its 
aim ipust ever be to combat the evil and confirm the good. 

10. love of the brethren. The Greek word is * Philadelphia/ 
and is used to describe the closer bond»thai bound theSncmbcrs 
of the Christiah Church to one another as compared with the love 
they cherished for all men (2 Pet. i. 7). 

tenderly affectioned. The Greek word describes a strong 
family , affection, and indicates the estimate of the new relation 
held ( rf. Mark iii. 35). 

ih. honour preferring one another. The word rendered 
‘ preferring ’ means literally ‘ going before/ and accordingly three 
interpretations have been suggested : (1) 4 in matters of honour 
preventing one another/ that is, being first to shew honour ; 
(2) Mead the way in honourable actions/ giving an example of 
a life worthy of respect ; (3) * surpassing one another, stimulating 
one another by emulation in what is good/ For the sense of the 
R. V. rendering there are several p irallels (Phil. ii. 3 ; 1 Thess. 
v. 13). The iheaning is this, no man is to be ambitious of getting 
honour to himself, but each is to be desirous of shewing honour 
toothers. 

11 . in diligenoe not slothful : or, ‘ in zeal not flagging/ This 

refers not to secular concerns as the A. V. rendering suggests, 
but to spiritual interests fcf. Matt. xxv. 26), m 

fervent in spirit. In Acts Sfcviii. 25 Apollos is /escribS! as 
1 fervent in spirit/ It is the human spirit which is referred to, 
but its fervour is the inspiration of the Divine Spirit 

serving tfte Lord. This is the supreme motive of Christian 
life, and if that be present, the inner life will be intense, and the 
outer life energetic. 4 Spirit * may have suggested * t Lord/ which 
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tion ; continuing stedfastly in prayer ; communicating to 13 

the necessities <$f the saints ; given to hospitality. Bless 14 

here refers not to the Father, but to Christ. Another reading 
is 4 serving the ojJ^ortunity,’ as the Greek words for i Lord 5 and 
‘time’ (or, season, 4 opportunity) are very much alike. Although 
the Jxdancc of MS*, authority is in favour of the residing 4 Lord,’ 
yet vye *have a similar thought tp 4 serving the opportunity 4 in 
Eph. v. 16 ‘redeeming the time/ literally ‘buying up the season.’ 

1 2. rejoifeing in hcgie. hi ve^se 8 cheerfulness is commended. 

In v. 2 there is jthe gxhortation, u \ct us rejoice in hope of the glory 
of God/' ThefGyeejj: has tl\e article before hope here, indicating 
that.it ijj not kdfjpc. generally, but the^Lnristjan hope distinctively, 
which is to awaken joy; the connexion between lovt and hope 
js indicated in 1 Cor. xni. 7^* Love hopeth al 1 things.’ 

patient in tribulation: enduring under persecution. Cf. 

1 Cor. xiii. 7, 1 Love endureth all things.’ Although the Roman 
Church was not the time, so far as w* know, suffering 
persecution, yet Paul knew from his own and his converts* 
experience that much had to be suffered for the cause of Cnrist 

v. 3, viii.35 ; 2 Cor. i. 4 * t Thcss. i. 6, iii. 3-7 ; 2 Thess. i. 4-6). 

continuing stedfastfy in prayer. Only by constant com- 
munion with God could hope be inspired and endurance be 
sustained (Acts 1. 14 ; Col. iv. 2). 

13 . Two pratfical applications of love age (1) sharing one’s 
goods with the n©«dy members of the church (verse 8, x|L 26 ; 

2 Cor. ix. 13 ; Phil. iv. 15 ; Heb. xiii. 16) ; (2) shewing bospi^lity 
to Christian brethren coming from a distance. Local persecution 
often drove Christians from their homes, and they needed, and 
were sure to find, a home wherever tliey might go among Christians 
(1 Tim. iii. 2 ; Titus i. 8 ; Heb. xiii. 2 ; 1 Pet. iv. 9). Letters of 
commendation, were given by one church to atiother (2 Cor. iii. 1, 
viii. 18. 23, 24). Ron?. *vi. 1, 2, is such an introduction of Phoebe 

pto the church in Rome. ^i 2 jjphn 10 this hospitality is^forbidden 
to teachers of error ; in 3 John 5 8 Gaius is commended for 
shewing, atfi in ver^s^9, 10 Diotrephes is condemned for withhold- 
ing, hospitality. That this cii^om in the churches was in danger of 
abuse is shewn by the minute instructions on the subject? of the 
entertainment of strangers given in The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles , one of lly? earliest Christian writings outside the N. T. 
Thfe vJlyfarer is to be entertained toree days at most ; if he settles, 
lie must be se| to w<prk; if he will not work, then he is one 4 who 
maketh merchandise of Christ’ (chap. xii). 

communicating to the necessities of the saints. A curious 
alternative reading to this is * taking part in the commemoration 
of the saints * (by a slight change of letters), as though there were 
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15 them that persecute you ; bless, and curse not. Rejoice 

16 with them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep. Be 
of the same mind one toward another. Set not your mind 
on high things, but condescend to things that are lowly. Be 

17 not wise in your own conceits. Render to no man evil for 
evil. Tak£ thought fdf things honourable *in the sight of 

a reference here to the much later ecclesiastical usage of holding 
festivals in honour of martyrs. . » - * 

14 . This seems to be a reminiscence of MaU. v. \*4, ‘ Loye your 
enemies, and pray for then that persecute yot.’ Paul had 
probably heard part at least of the oral tradition of our Lord's 
teaching. This verse offers an interesting illustration of Paul's 
habit of associating ^ideas by similarity of sound. In Verse 13 
he says, rendering literally, ‘ pursue hospitality 9 (nominative parti- 
ciple). This suggests to him in verse j 4 4 bless them that pursue 
you' (accusative Varticiple). The two Greek words differ only 
by one letter, e in the nominative, a in the accusative. 

15. Sympathy in all circumstances is a severe test and a sure 
proof of love. If love stand the test, itjs made stronger? thereby. 

16 . ' Be ot the same mind, lit. ‘ minu the same thing ' (Phil. ii. 
3, iv. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 11). Pride or ambition, contempt for others, 
conceit, all hinder harmony ; hence the exhortations that follow. 

Set not yonr mind on high things (xi. 20 ; t Cor. xiii. 5;. 
rhinipride might be in spiritual attainments, 1 Cor. xii. shews. 

» condescend to. be carried away with as by the current 
of a river; that is, let yourself be attracted to, absorbed in, 
possessed by either < '1) 4 things that are lowly,' the better contrast 
to high things, meaning humble duties, ‘the daily round, the 
«• common task/ or (2) ‘them that arc lowly/ the more probable 
rendering, as the \Vord is used elsewhere in the masculine, and 
not the neuter. As most of the membfcris of the church were 
poor, the few rich men might be rrone to despise their brethren , 
of lowlier ldt (cf. Jas. ii. 1-9). 

* be not wise in yonr own conceits : Hi. ‘ with yourselves/ 
Cf. Prov. iii. 7, ‘ Be not wise in thine own eyes.' 

17- Slender to no man evil for evil. Cf. Matt. v. 43, 44 ; 1 Cor. 
kiii. S, 6; 1 Thess. v. 15 ; 1 Pet. iii. 9. - * 

Take thought for things honourable ir the sight of all 
men. The exact meaning to bc<given to this exhortation can best 
be shewn by quoting several parallel passages : Pcov. iii. 4, * So 
shalt thou find favour and good understanding in the sight ot 
God and mart/ 3 Cor. iv. 3, 4 By the manifestation of the truth 
c commending ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God/ viii. az, ‘We take thought for things honourable, no^only 
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all men. If it be possible, as much as in you lieth, be at 18 
peace witji all men. Avenge not yourselves, beloved, 19 
but give place unto wrath : for it is written, Vengeance 
belongeth unto *me ; I will recompense, saij;h the Lord. 

7 ; 1 

in the sight of Jhc'Lord, but also in dfie sight of nrfcn.’ While 
a new religion must in many respects oppose itself to current 
conception*^ and recognized standards, yet the adherents of a 
new religion Are prone to ffeujjUtheir opposition, and to court 
persecution. While Paul never shrank from arousing antagonism, 
when conscience* made the demand^ yqt here he bids the Roman 
concert!* cxertise foresigfit and caution, so as not by then* conduct 
unnecesjjarily«*o offend the scruples, arouse the prejudices, and thus 
^ncur the hostility of others' Two instanced of his own practice 
in # this respect are his prohibition of women speaking in church, 
and his censure of women praying in public with head uncovered 
(1 Cor. xi. 1- 16). IThe sound sense of the Apostle compares 
favourably with thfc morbid desire for martyrdom which even an 
Ignatius displays. ' 

18. Th£ connexion with the preceding exhortation is obvious. 
Paul admits that there may be occasions when fidelity to convic- 
tion compels us to excite the hostility of others. Hence his 
qualification ‘if fc be possible.’ But it is each Christian’s duty 
to do his utmostrto avoid a quarrel ; he should sec to it that when 
the peace is brokeitj he is not responsible for the breach. V 

19. beloved. Paul expresses his love for his readers, bedlusc 

in this exhortation he is making the severest demand on their 
love possible.fr ^ 

give place unto wrath : or, ‘the wrath.’ Three explanations 
of this phrase arc given, ^j) Give space to your anger. Put an 
interval between your emotion and its expression. Give your 
temper time to cool/ ** Delay of expression means decrease of 
emotion. (2) Give your $ppofocnt’s anger room. Let mm rage 
as he will. If you don’t oppose him, his anger will«spend itself. 

(3) Stand IsWe, anfl fat God's wrath avenge your wrong. {For 
the use of the phrase fcf. Epfrfiv. 27, ‘Neither give place to the 
devil/) This is the best interpretation as regards bo^h the 
meaning of ftic Greek phrase and the context. # 

Vengeance belongeth unto me, &c. Thte is quoted from 
Dfcut. xxxii. 3*;, * Vengeance is midc, and recompense,’ It is quoted 
in the same farm i? Heb. x, 30. In Deuteronomy the threat is 
directed against the chosen people ; in Hebrews it is a warning 
to apostates ; here it is a consolatioji to God’s people ; God will 
avenge them (Luke xviii. 7, ‘And shall not God avenge his elect, 
whiqji cry to him?’). 
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20 But if thine enemy hunger, feed- him ; if he thirst, give 
him to drink : for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
3i upon his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with ggod. 

13 Let every soul be in subjection to th^ higher powers 
for there is no power but of God ; and tfte* powers that be 

20. This verse is quoted from Prov. xx^/21, 22, I .XX. Whal 
is meant by heaping ‘ coals of ‘ 2 ie upon his hcac. V ^1) Does ii 
mean that we may console ourselves with the thought that 0111 
kindnesj but increases h A guilt, ana mikes him liable to greatci 
penalty ? tTIiis would be a malicious motive for the act ; and the 
context both in the Q. T. and the N. represents tue ac^. as good 
(2) The meaning must be that such action will make him ashamed, 
will awaken his conscience, will lead him to repentance. Wc 
may get our revenge by turning an enemy i^jto a friend. 

21 . He who yields to his passion and avenges an injury suffen- 

deljat at the hands of sin ; but he who turns a wrong done tc 
himself into an occasion for shewing kindness is ^he victoi 
over sin. I 

« 4) xiii. 1 -7. The Christians duty to the state . 

The topic which is dealt with in this section may have been sug- 
gested by the previous exhortation. -Private revenge is prohibited 
in a-*? organized community, because the state is charged with the 
duty of punishing injuries and defending rights. In giving place tc 
the state a man allows God’s wrath against sin to work, for the state 
is one of the channels of God’s moral government ( a j As civil 
government is a Divine appointment, disobedience to it is defiance 
* of God, incurring condemnation (1,2). (6) The state exists to pro 
mote good and repress evil, and therefore it has no, terror for, but 
a claim on, every man who seeks to do as his conscience commands, 
while Unnecessarily inspires fe:u> in the evil-doers, as it must 
discharge ifts divinely appointed function of punishment (3, 4). 
(c) ^Principle as well as prudence demands subjection ^5). (d) As 
the state needs to be supported by ^ contributions of its subjects, 
the authority of the state is recognized in paying whatever is due 
to it, while in so doing the general principle of mdeang ail our 
obligations is applied (6, 7). « 

1. every soul. The phrase toys emphasis on individual obliga- 
tion and responsibility. 

Uglier powers ; the abstract for the concrete - those set in 
authority over others, Luke^xii. ij ; Titus iii. 1. 

there is no jgower ; negative and general statement. 

the powet^^piat be: positive and particular statement. 
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■ * ) , 

are ordained of God. 1 herefore he that rosisteth the 2 

power, withstandeth tRe ordinance of God: and they 

that withstand shall receive to themselves judgement. 

For rulers are not a terror to fhe good work, but to the 3 

evil. And woui'dest thou have no tear of the power ? do 

that which is goi-jd, and thou shalt^have praise^ from the 

same.: for he is a minister of God to thee for good. 4 

But if thoji do that which is evil, be afraid ; for he 

beareth not \he sword in Vath : for he is a minister of 

God, an avenger for wrath to hint Jhat doeth evil. Where- 5 

forejc lnust needs be in subjection, neft only bticause of 

the wrath, £>ut also for Conscience sake. For for this 

cause ye pay tribute also ; for they are ministers of God's 



Government serves Divine purpose and possesses Divine sec- 
tion. 

2. As resistance to government is disobedience to God, the 
penalty government inflicts has the approval of God. # 

3. This is a general statement which may not be true in 
particular cases ; ^et, ^peaking broadly, a man will do his duty 
best by submittii% to the civil^government (cf.#i Tim. ii, i, a). 

* 4. he: the ruleflfor more probably ‘it,’ the power whiA is 

personified throughout the whole passage, 
minister of G-od : lit 4 God's deacon/ 
to thee s in thy interest, for th\^advantage. 
for good: 4 to promote good,' to promoteVirtue and repress vice, 
sword. This refers not to the dagger worn by the emperor 
as emblem of his power, but to the sword by which criminals 
were executed, which ‘Whs on certain occasions borne before the 
•magistrate as a symbol <jf hi& authority to inflict puifishment. 
While this passage takes capital punishment for gratffed, and so 
far sanction! ft, yet fast as slavery, of which the N. T. expresses 
no disapproval, has bcA abolished in man's moral progress, so 
may capital mmishraent be. 

an avAger for wrath : 4 inflicting punishment in vengeance’ 
so as to exhibit wrath,’ that is, the wrath of God; as the state is 
Gocl’s minister # 

5. Fear of punishment is not the Christian’s motive of subjection 
to the civil government ; as he recognizes the Divine appointment 
of the state, his submission to it is obedience to com&ience. 

6. for this cause: that is, for conscience sake. It seems 
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service, attending continuallj/ upon this very thing. 
7 Render to all their dues : tribute to whom tribute is due ; 
custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour 
to whom honour. 


to have been a matter of principle in the Christian Church to pay 
taxes withoitt question or complaint, probably |n obedience to the 
command of Christ (Luke xx. 20-25!. « • 4 * 

ministers: not the same word as above. Although this 
word here is also used of secular services! it is sjjeofally applied 
to priestly ministry (xv. 16; Hfeb. viii. 2). Paul's use of the 
word is intended to invent e^^en civil governAiqntywith a*' sacred 
character. 4 c C) t * 

attending continually: ‘persevering faithfully in their 
office.' 

7 . Paul passes from this special subject to fche more general' 
theme of the next paragraph by stating the broad principle whfrh 
applies in both cafes. 

f tribute: the taxes paid by a subject nation (Luke xx. 22). 
custom: the dues paid in any case for the support of civil 
government (Matt. xvii. 25). The former was a tax $n persons 
and property, the latter on merchandise. 

fear : awe felt to the person executing justice, 
honour: respect due to any person in authority. 

* f s 

/ Paul’s Views on Subjection to theJState (T-7), 

(!) This exhortation would be specially applicable to the 
Jewish converts, as the Jews at this time were in a very 
turbulent, rebellious mood. JK riot among them led to their ex- 
pulsion from Rome a few years before. The counsel was not, 
however, needed by them alone. New principles often tend 
to excite revolutionary expectations and efforts* and Gentile 
Christian^ even might regard the pagan Affd corrupt government 
in Rome as deserving only condemnation. (2) For Paul at this* 
time the Roinan Empire was a Divine ordinance. It maintained 
lav/ and order, enforced peace, protected jferson «aid property 
throughout the whole world, as* kpowA to him. His .Roman 
citizenship, of which he was proud, protected him on several 
occasions from the fury of his own countrymen. Unbelieving 
Judaism is pro££bly the Antichrist of the eschatological passage 
in 2 Thessalonians, and the Ronfein Empire is ‘ he th^t restralneth/ 
When the Apocalypse came to be written, the Rom$n Empire had 
begun to persecute the Christians, and the tone is quite different 
from that wHlch we find in all Paul's letters. Yet subsequently 
the Christian Chu^li as a whole seems to have sought to maintain 
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TO THE ROMANS 13. 8,9 
" I 

Owe no man anything, 'save tb love one another : for 8 
he that loveth hjs neighbour hath fulfilled the law. For 9 
this, Tht\u shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not 

Paul's attitude. (3) Paul’s attitude has the sanction of our Lord 
himself. He refused to arrogate to himself the functions of civil 
government, whpnuhe rebuked the attempt to submit a dispute 
about^ property to ‘his judgement (Lutfe xii. 14). fte paid the 
temple-tax, although as a son he knew himself free (Matt. xvii. 
26, 27). Hit <gave do, encouragement to Jewish patriotism to 
revolt against jRome by witKhokiing the required tribute (Matt, 
xxii. 21*). Hcd forbade his disciple’s attempt to rescue him by 
violence from /Whafids of th'c Jewisrt .authorities (Matt. xxvi. 52). 
(4) The* passage before us is to be explained, howe\#i* by the 
historical siti&tion, when it was written. It lays down no 
absolute principles of the Divine right of &ings or the passive 
obedience of subjects. A government may become so oppressive 
and tyrannous that it practically ceases to discharge the functions 
of government, aiuj so loses its authority and sanction as a Divine 
ordinance. Then the subjects are free to consider whether 
revolution f or rebellion is not required by fidelity to truth and 
righteousness. As a rule, lg>wevcr, it is in the interests of morality 
and religion generally that, even although the rule of the govern- 
ment be not all that might be desired, its commands should be 
obeyed, unless^consrience absolutely forbids, as when the 
Christians refused jto offer Divine honours to Caesar. The disease 
in any state must, nowever, be very desperate which denmnds 
the very drastic remedy of a civil war. * 

(5) xii. 8-10. Love as the fulfilment of all law. 

One debt believers owe to all, Snd that is love, and if they 
shew love, they fulfil all the commandments, as their aim is to 
restrain from doing injury to others. # 

8 . Owe no man. 'Paul passes from a special to a universal 
• moral relation. We are to pay all we owe, but one debt we can 

never fully discharge, as love is an infinite obligation* 

hie neighbour f Qr. 1 the other’ person in the moral relatjpn. 
fulfilled s fully reilize^tbe purpose of the law, which can 
never be perfectly carried out by mere external confonfcity to 
positive cowhands ot the law. 

the law : bettor * law * ; not the Mosaic law specially, but the 
principle of Jaw generally, in whatever commands it may be 
expressed. fait]} takes the place of works in the Christian’s 
relation to God, so love supersedes all positive external commands. 
(Cf. Matt. xxii. 40.) » 

9 . The law forbids any injury to a neighbour’s family, person. 
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kill, Thou shalt not stedi, TWu shalt not covet, and if 
there be any< other commandment, it is summed up in 
this word, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
io thyself. Love worketh no ill to hi? neighbour : love 
therefore is the fulfillment of the law. 

and property, and even *he desire to commit stfch injury. The 
man who loves will never cherish any such desire or commit any 
such offence. He will even go beyond these prohibitions, for he will 
recognize positive obligations to*scek another’s gooc!. Two points 
in this verse are to be noted : (f) The A. V. inserts £ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness * aftqr ‘Thou shalt not steak’ &\it this reading 
is very weakly supported ; and Paul’s words, ‘and ii‘ there be any 
other commandment,' explicitly shew that he does, not profess to 
give a complete statement of the commandments, but omy speci- 
mens. (2) The order of the commandments "differs from the 
Hebrew text, in which the order is this, the prohibition of murder 
precedes that of adultery. This order is fof .nd in Matt xix. 18. 
The same order as here is found in Luke xviii: 20 and Jas. ii. 1 r. 
Paul followed the order of the MS. of the LXX he had. 
summed up : lit * brought to a hdjid ’ (cf. Eph. i. £0). 
in this Word. Cf. Matt. xxii. 40 ; Mark xii. 31 ; Luke x. 27 ; 
Gal. v. 14; Jas. ii. 8. James speaks of this saying as ‘the royal 
law. 1 The teaching of Jesus must on this point have influenced 
James as well as Paul. The saying itself is qLotcd from Lev. 
xix./ 3 . ^ 

If*. Love worketh no ill to his neighbour: expounded in 
1 Cor. xiii. 4-6. 

love. T lye Griek language had three verbs to express the 
idea, erao, jtleo, agapao; the one expressing the sexual passion, 
the other family affection, and the third a less passionate but 
more reverent esteem. Although the noun formed from the first 
verb was used in Platonic philosophy to^xpress the soul's de- 
votion to higher things, yet it h not found in the N. T. In 
. the LXX, a noun agape was formed from the verb agapao , but 
seldom used. This word the early Christian" Church Cjgrasped as 
its own, and it is common in the N. X One of the words used to 
render* it in Latin was caritas , which has come to us in the form 
of ‘charity/ but as the meaning of this term has be A* narrowed 
down to either the giving of alms or the exercise of lenient judge- 
ment, it is a decided gain that the R. V. has given the word ‘ love ’ 
instead of the word 1 charity ' as the uniform rendering of agape. 
There are three features of the Christian teaching on love which 
call for special attention. (1) The range of the duty is extended 
* until it is made to include all mankind. Jesus taught this in the 
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And this, knowing tjie season, that now jt is high time 11 
for you to awitke out of sleep : for now is salvation 
nearer t <5 us than when we first believed. The night is 1 2 

far spent, and the day is at*hand : let us therefore cast 

<1 


parable of the <Joi?d Samaritan, and Pjuil in his as^jrtion of the 
abolitiop in Christ of all social, racial, dr religious divisions among 
mankind. (2) In previous ethical teaching love had been recog- 
nized as ouie^pf the duties ; for Christ quotes the O. T. to enforce 
his teaching, and Hillel, the J^tvish Rabbi, is said to have re- 
quired *love tqlall mankind, and to have given the golden rule in 
the negative Jw % m, “What 'is hateful \o thyself do ngt to thy 
fellow,’* as 6 the whole law,’ of which ‘the* rest is coiimentary. ’ 
Christianity fras the distinction, however, of paving raised love into 
•pre-eminence as^the essential, vital, and organic principle of all 
morality, (3, Christianity alone affords an adequate motive and 
a perfect ideal of love in the love of God for us*whicli is in Christ, 
fulfilment : Ijf.yleroma, bringing the law to completenes^. 

(6) xii. ti -14. The nearness of Christ* s Second Coming . 

Havingtlaid down the highest principle of the Christian life, 
Paul now appeals to what^eems to have been oncorthe strongest 
motives for Christian living in the Apostolic Age, the belief in the 
near approach of the ^Second Advent, (a) As the time for the 
complete salvation is draw^g near, and the period of trial is 
nearly over, it becomes believers to cast off all sloth, to lay\sidc 
all evil deeds, and to take up the weapons of warfare against sin 
(11, 12). (b) Instead of self-indulgence in its manifold forms, 

there should be a strenuous appropriation %yf the character of 
Christ (13, 14). 

11. And tills. The phrase recalls the appeals of the previous 
sections. It plight be expanded. ‘Do all thfcse things, because 
you know/ &c. Cf. i*Cor. vi. 6, 8 ; Eph. ii, 8. # 

season: a fixed time, commonly used of the period yet to 
elapse before the Second Advent (1 Cor. vii. 29 ; TMark i. 15 ; 
Heb. ix. 9)$ «The titanj of trial is represented as a night in which 
the Christian is prone to fay, into the sleep of languor an^ sloth. 
The Lord’s Second Advent is the day, and the believer must 
arouse hin»#lf to interest and effort. 

salvation : better, 4 our salvation.’ Accordiif£ to Paul’s teach- 
ing salvation js only begun at conversion, and will only be com- 
pleted when # Chrisf comes in power and glory. lie eighth 
chapter states what is all included in this completed salv&tion—*the 
redemption of the body, the deliverance of nature ffotn the bond* 
age of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the sons of God. 

18 . far spent; ‘has advanced towards dawn ’ (Luke ii. 32). 

X 
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off the works, of darkness, and let r us put on the armour 

13 of light. Let us walk honestly, as in tne day ; not in 
revelling and drunkenness, not in chambering and wanton- 

14 ness, not in strife and jedlousy. But, put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh, 
to fulfil thfc lusts therttif. 

cast off. Like the night-garment, all ytfil dee^j befitting the 
darkness of ignorance and indolbnce are to be Iaid - aside, and the 
armour of truth and righteousness for the day Of Christ’s presence 
in glory* and power js to ke put on.* 7 'he figure. ^f the Roman 
soldier's Armour is several times used by Paul, as in i Tfiess. 
v. 8 ; 2 Cor. vi. 7 ; fjph. vi. 13-17. j , 

13. walk. Paul describes conduct as <x walk thirty-three times.’ 
revelling 1 has drunkenness as its necessary consequeirrc 
{.Gal. v. 21 ; 1 Pefc iv. 3), and is followed by .pther sins of lust and 
temper. " , 

chambering: 6 unlawful intercourse/ 

wantonness (a plural word) : wanton acts, the various forms 
of sensual desire. * 

strife and jealousy. These faults of temper which many 
Christians would regard with some measure of indulgence Paul 
reckons along with*tlie grosser vices. ‘ 

1/P. put ye on. The metaphor of the armjyir is repeated, but 
Christ himself is now represented as the Christian's panoply. 
Christ is put on at baptism (vi. 3, Gal. iii. 27), but the principle 
which is then accepted has to be continuously and gradually 
realized in practical applications throughout the whole Christian 
experience (Eph. iv, 24 ; Col. iii. 12). 

to fulfil the lusts thereof : lit. 4 unto lusts,' evil desires. The 
clause means this. Do not exercise you^jforesight: in the interests 
of animkl appetite so that sensual desires may be gratified. 
Augustine ci* his 4 Confessions ’ stated that the reading of this 1 
passage marked the turning-point of his life.,, 

f 

Paul's Belief in the Nearness o^the Second Coming (11-14;, 

Paul, in common with all Christians of the ApostolicfAge, believed 
in the nearness*of Christ’s Second Coming. c In 1 Thessalonians 
he definitely expresses his expectation to survive to^that event \iv. 
17) ; and although in 2 Thessalonians he; corrects a mistake 
made in regard to the meaning of the first epistle, and anticipates 
some delay, 4 yet this hope remains (ii 1). For him the time is 
shortened (1 Cor, vii. 29-31). and so he affirms that ‘wc shall not 
all sleep, bat 'gj^fhall all be changed ’ (xv. 51). Even, in Philip- 
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But him that is weak in faith receive ye, yet not to 14 

pians he ^vrites, ' The Lord is at hand ’ (iv. 5). But on the other 
iiand he sometimes seems to look for death before the Second 
Coming. He knows that if the earthly house of his tabernacle is 
dissolved, lie has & building from God s^Cor. v. i ioj. He desires 
to depart and bty with Christ (Phil, i, 23,. His view of the 
progress of Go 4 ’s purpose, the gathering in of the fullness of the 
Gcn^lo$, to be followed J>y the conversion of all Israel, as ex- 
pressed in chap, xi, assumes some lapse of time. The truth 
seems to 0fe\hat Paid had *no > positive revelation on this subject, 
but that his hope wavered vWfh changing moods and varying 
circumstances! % In jour Load's owi^ teaching there is no definite 
indication ofOle time or*the manner*oT hisJSecond Coming. His 
language is entirely figurative ; and when asked to pvc definite 
t information, lie not only Aclined (Acts i. $), but even confessed 
his own ignora»ce (Mifrk xiii. 32 ; Matt. xxiv. 36). At the end 
of the Apostolic Age the fact was being recognized that Christ's 
sayings may have b^pri misunderstood. This belief in tlic nearness 
of the Second Advent was, however, of practical value iiwtwo 
respects. (1) Jt gave the early church its intense and strenuous 
temper. ^2) It prcventedjall ambitious schemes of organization or 
regulation of Christian me for the future. Witl# so vigorous 
a vitality at its birth, the church was left free to grow by the 
inner laws of its own spirit, controlled and directed by its neces- 
sities and circuffctanees. ^ # 

ZX. Special Applications to the Church in Rome. \ 

xiv. 1 — xv. 13. 

After dealing with the general principle^ of Christian duty. 
Paul turns to deal with a probler.^of conduct which the special 
circumstances of the Jiurch in Rome had raised. There were , 
members of that church desirous of cxercit4 n g to the full their 
Christian liberty in gutters of indifference, such as the eating of 
flesh or the drinking of wine. There were others® who had 
scruples on these subject. While Paul does not approve these 
scruples, but condemns them by describing those who chprish 
them as wfcaC. yet heroes not demand the abandonment of them. 
Instead of this he appeals* to* the strong to limit their freedom 
so as to rqppcct these scruples. The great end should be the 
peace ana the unity of the church. His argument and appeal 
fsjls into three pafas. (1) First of all he asserts individual moral 
responsibility {xiv. 1-12). (2) Next lie urges mutual tolerance 

and support •(13-23). (3) Lastly he appeals to the example of 

Christ and the purpose of God, as a reason for thp uuity of the 
church, as between strong and weak (xv. 1-7), and Jew and 
Gentile (8-13). 
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i « 

i doubtful disputations. One man hath faith to eat all 
3 things : but he that is weak eateth herb£ Let not him 
that eateth set at nought him that eateth not and let 
not him that eateth not jud^e him that qateth : for God 

(1) Individual moral responsibility . f- 

(a) The mbrally scrupulous should be cordially received in the 
fellowship of the church by the morally vigorous, but no: drawn 
into controversy (verse i ). (/;) While one has scruples about eating 
meat which another does not sl^jre, while One attaches a sanctity 
to a day which another does not, yet the one should not condemn 
the other, whether it be for scrupulosity or for hxry, if both arc 
acting conscientiously (2-6)? (c) But both shouhAather realize 
their own personal dependence on and obligation to Christ, and 
their individual responsibility to God (7-13). * 1 

1 . Weak in faith. One is weak in faith wher does not realize 
that faith in Christ alone is sufficient to save, and therefore 
supposes that thtf/e are some indulgences ^hat may endanger, 
Wh^e there are some abstinencies which may ensure, salvation. 
In 1 Cor. viii. a similar problem, the use of food offered in 
sacrifice to idols, is dealt with, and tlr; same principles are laid 
down. * 

receive ye: into full communion in the church as brethren. 
Thfe word is used of God’s acceptance of and assistance to man 
(Ps. xxvii. 10, 4 The Lord will take, me up') ; dtii also of man s 
communion with man. Both uses are combine-d in xv. 7, * Where- 
fore’ receive ye one another, even as Christ also received you 
to the glory of God.’ 

to doubtful disputations : or, * for decision of doubts.’ A 
rendering more probable thaif either of these is this, 4 not to pass 
judgement on their thoughts.’ The possible meanings would be : 
(1) Their scruples &re not to be discussed. (2) No attempt is to 
be made fo settle the question. (3) Thejrare not "to be made to 
feel that the community tolerates them, but condemns their 
scruples. Probably the third interpretation is to be preferred. 

2? Paul describes the two classes into which church at 
Rome^was divided. One man had a 4 vigorous faith, that is, so full 
and clear an understanding of the free spirit of Christianity as to 
recognize how indifferent all such matters ar£. The dfcfeer has yet 
so feeble a hold of the Christian spirit that he is doubtful whether 
it can be right to eat meat, and thinks his only safety is in eatimg 
vegetables only. It is uncertain whether Paul is here referring 
to an actual party in the church, or is simply selecting this as 
a sample of the scruples that are to be dealt with gently by the 
strong. 

3 . set at nou|(^ look down on, or despise* 
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hath received him. t Who art thou that 'judgest the 4 
servant of another ? to his own lord he stancleth or falleth. 
Yea, heVhall be made to stand ; for the Lord hath power 
to make him stpnd. One ntan esteemeth one day above 5 
another : another esteemeth ever/ day alike. Let each 

— t r 1 — 1 

judge him : censure his freedom. The language of verse i, 
e receive ycl as compared with the words in verse 3, God hath 
received would* suggest that there was a question in the* 
church as to* whether the ^Cfupulous should be admitted to 
fellowship, rael counsels Jtheir adjpission. but warns them, when 
once acjmitteflf not to be^ii 
be in the church. If God 
with scAiples must not. 

4. Who art thou . . .*? The weak and scrupulous arc prone to 

bl censorious, and Paul rebukes this spirit for the solemn reason 
that God alone is L$rd and Judge. # 

servant: Gm ‘household-servant/ It is an invasion of the 
sanctity of the home, this judgement of those who are in Aod’s 
household, and own Him^lone as Master. 

standeth : is morally steadfast (1 Cor. xvi. 13$ Phil. i. 27), 
or is acquitted in God s judgement, probably the former. 

falleth: fails morally (xi. 11, 22), or is condemned in judge- 
ment ; probabljrfas in the previous case, the/ormer. 

made to staft£. God who grants liberty will preserve him 
who uses his liberty in dependence on, and submission to, Hansel f 
from the perils which liberty involves, and which the scrupulous 
seeks by other means to avoid. The alternative interpretation 
here again is, he shall be acquittedtin the judgement. 

the laord. The weak rely on their abstinence, the strong on , 
the Lord. 

5. Another illustration, the observance or non-observance of 
days is given, Paul here does not condemn the scruples, but he 
docs not forbid the liber#. What he insists on is moral sincerity. 

In the semfljes of»tLe Galatians in respect to the observaqpe of 
sacred seasons he s&Wr a dagger of legalism (iv. 10, 11). He 
insists on the Colossians preserving their freedom in this* matter 
(ii. 16, 1^)1 Paul's^ assertion of the moral indifference of such 
observances cannot *bc restricted to Jewish tiered seasons, as 
contrasted wjth Christian, or to ecclesiastical usages with respect * 
to Christmas or Easter, while the Lord’s Day is regarded as 
holding a place \fy itself. Christ himself had laid down the 
principle that ‘the sabbath was made for man, aqp not man for 
the sabbath* ; and had claimed a large liberty in his own practice. 
Paul, it is certain, desired to impose no restriction beyond this, 


i questioning tne rigiu 01 measuring u> 
.has not imposeS any test,® the person 
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6 man be fully assured in his own mind. He that re- 
gardeth the day, regardeth it unto the Loid : and he that 
eateth, eateth unto the Lord, for he giveth God .thanks ; 
and he that eateth not, unto" the Lord he eateth not, and 

7 giveth God thanks. Tor none of us lh’eth to himself, 

8 and none 4ieth to himself. For whether! we live, we 
live unto the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live therefore, or die, .ites are the 

9 Lord’s. For to this end Christ died 5 and lived again. 


Puritan Saubatarianism is an instance of the 4 weak faith/ 1 which 
cstcemeth one day above another/ akhough on the moF* liberal 
principles of social expediency, moral t>bligation, and religious 
advantage, a good case can be made out for the preservation and 
protection of the Lord's Day as a day of rest it nd for worship. 

Ais own mind: an internal conviction (see iv. 2 t), not an 
external command, guides the Christian. 

6 . The Received Text follows late authorities in inserting after 
Ke that regardeth the day, regardeth it unto the hard, its 
counterpart, i He that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth 
not regard it/ Although this addition completes the sentence 
rhetorically it is weakly supported by MSS'. 

Toato the Lord. The motive of rendering t God service justifies 
observance or neglect of a day, indulgence in or abstinence from 
food. 

giveth Qro d thanks. This consecrates the Christian’s meal, 
whatever he may eat. The Lord’s Supper was called the Eucha- 
rist, or thanksgiving. Did Paul think of it as accompanying and 
consecrating every meal unto God ? 

7-12. Paul now expands the thought suggested Dy the phrase 
* unto the' Lord/ We all depend on, belong to, must appear 
before the judgement-seat of, the Lord. 5 - 

7« Neither our life nor our death is due tOi.and qpneerns only 
ourselves. Christ (the 1 Lord * here cannot mean anything else) 
deterniines alike life and death, anS kb our life puts us in relation 
to others, so our death severs these relations. The special rela- 
tion to Christ is brought out in the next verse. 

8. In life or death alike (th§, state of the ‘living, or the st^te 
of the dead) we are responsible to Christ, because through all 
changes we are the possession of Christ, who has bought us 
with a price fpr his own. 

9. Christ’s humiliation was with a view to his exaltation (cf. 
Phil. ii. t—t i >. 
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that he might be Lord of both* the dead and the living, 
but thou, why dost Chou judge thy brother? or thou 10 
again, vtjfry dost thou set at nought thy brother ? for we 
shall all stand before the jydgement-seat of God. For 1 1 
it is written, * • 

As I liv^ saith the Lord, to me every knee shall bow, 

. And every tongue shall .confess to God.* 

So then ^Jch ona of us shall give account of himself to 12 

God.. • * 

Let us r^t *tharefore judge oije, another any more : but 1-, 

lived. # This must refer to the Resurrection, " 3 Sd not the 
carthly^ife, because (i) the order is died and lived; ( 2 ) the 
tp nse in Greek Expresses a single act, not a continuous process ; 

(3") the lordship of Christ is connected with his risen, not his 
earthly life. % 

dead and thb living. The order of time is here reversed to 
agree with what is said of Christ. 

10. THose who are themselves liable to judgement are not to 
set up as judges of one another, either to despite scruples or 
to censure laxity. 

judgement-seat f of God, It is the Father, not the Sou, 
who is here inferred to, a| Paul would npt thus, without any 
explanation, call*€hrist ‘God/ But so closely are Fathto* and 
Son related to one another in Paul’s thought, that the judgement 
through Christ is the judgement of God. The reading 1 Christ * 
lor 4 God ’ is due to an attempt to assimilate this verse to a Cor. 
v # 10. 

11 . Paul’s proof is drawn from Isa. xlv. 23, freely quoted* 
according to#lhe LXX — a passage which refers to the universal 
scope of the Messiah's rule, but which Paul applies to the 
universality of the final judgement. Paul substitufts for one 
form of oath another. The alternative words ‘swear* and ‘con- 
fess' (or jpore prftb^jbly in accordance with Greek usage, •* give 
praise ') both mean € wforslyp a man swears by, and gives praise 
to, the God whom he worships. 

12. Tit# conclusion drawn from God’s universal sovereignty 
over man and man's universal worship of God»is man’s account- 
Jbility to Qpd, and God alone# Hence judgement of others is 
usurpation Ijy man °f God’s prerogative. 

(a) xiv. 13-23. Mutual tolerance and support 

Having proved the principle of individual moral responsibility 
to God, Paul now turns to the other side of the question — the # 
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judge ye this rather, that ho man put a stumblingblock 
4 in his brother’s way, or an occasion of fatying. I know, 
and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus, that nothing is 
unclean of itself: save that to him .who accounteth 


manward — and lays down the complementary principle of mutual 
tolerance an<? support. (S) While no man is accountable to 
another, yet all men are responsible for one another (13). 
(6) While nothing is in itself mcrally forbidden, unless a man's 
conscience declares it to be so, y,c.t love f6r othersf forbids any 
such use of freedom as will be an injury to a* fellpw Christian 
(14, 15). (c) Discredit chpitld not thus b* brought on the 

liberty of fcfre strong, « since the good to which Christians Ure 
called has no connexion with any physical indulgences, but 
only offers spiritual blessings (x6, 17). n (rf) He that in the 
pursuit of these blessings is the servant of Christ, will nqt 
only win God's approval, but will also so ^ order his life as 
riot to cause any discord among Christian brethren, but as to 
promote the spiritual vigour of all (t8. 19"). (i) As it is wrong 

for a man to indulge in any practice about which his conscience 
is not clear, and as to encourage him it- such wrong-dtfing is to 
undo in him food's work of grace, no sacrific e of personal liberty 
is too great on the part of the strong in faith that they may 
respect the scruples of the weak (20-23). 

13 . J)o not pronounce sentence cj others, but pronounce on 
yourself this sentence— that you will in no Vvay prove a moral 
hindrance to your brother. 

occasion of falling : lit ‘ scandal 9 ; a snare or trap. Probably 
the thought was suggested to jjaul by Jesus* words (Matt. xvi. 23, 
xviii. 6-9). He had treated the same subject in 1 Cor. viii. 

14 . Paul re-asserts the principle of Christian liberty in matters 
of indifference, in order that the consideration for '.he weak, for 
which he appeals to the strong, may be bash'd on the right motive 
of love to others, not the wrong, a recognition that their scruples 
are right in tfiemselvcs. 

In tile &ord Jesus. Probably Paul nujajis that as Pharisee, 
apart from Christ, he did, and could net rise to this liberal position ; 
but faith in Christ released him from all his Pharisaic scruples. 
The spiritual life in communion with Christ, which notv was his, 
raised him far above the legal sphere, in which such questions 
had any importance. It is less ''likely that he me^nt, by using 
this phrase, to base his argument on our Lord's spying (Matt, 
xv. n ; Mark vii. 15). In such cases his formula is, 4 1 received 
from the Lord? 

unclean, Paul docs not mean to sweep away all moral dis- 
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anything to be unclean, to him it is uncldan. For if 15 
because of mc^ thy brother is grieved, thou walkest. no 
longer ir # love. Destroy not with thy meat him for whom 
Christ died. Let* not then your good be evil spoken of : 16 
for the kingdoiA of God is not eatmg and drinking, but 17 

tincticns excepf in so far as the individual conscien(!fe recognizes 
them*. *He is dealing with a defufite question, and all his general 
statements withk^the scope\of the question. For the Jew, 
what was coiSymon was unefesy^ what the Gentile practised to 
him was forbidden. Only of such practices as are concerned 
with times aij^j, Seasons, /odds and Aurics, fastings and washings, 
does? this principle hold good. There is a fight or wJbng in the 
moral sjjher^which is independent of individual convictions. It 
•is necessary to emphasis this, as this saying of Paul’s has been 
atyised to justify indecent art, literature, and amusement. 

15 . Paul leaves out the thought that leads from the previous 
position to that whftli he is now going to establish. It is this : 
While you do nof share your weak brother's scruples, yet snew 
consideration for him ; for if you do not, and wound and injure 
his conscience, you are regardless of his claims oji your love. 

If Christ endured so great a sacrifice to save him, will you, by 
leading him to do what his conscience condemns, again imperil his 
salvation, even ^though no great sacrifice such as Christs is 
required of you,*bi|jt simply a * abstinence front food ? The greater 
love of Christ to eafti man is appealed to as a motive of the lt&ser 
love, which the strong brother is urged to display ; and again the 
worth of the soul, as measured by Christ's sacrifice, is a cogent 
reason for avoiding anything that<jvould involve its loss; (cf. 

1 Cor. viii. 11.) 

16 . Let not the good of your Christian liberty be so used as to 
become grouncf of complaint on the part of your brethren (literally 
be blasphemed). Don't give others any cause to repaoach you 

• with having led some of#the brethren into what to # them were 
doubtful courses to the injury of their souls. It is the good name 
of the strong 'brethren jvithin the church that is probably ifere 
referred to, and not the reputation of the Christian community as 
a whole in respect to outsiders, even although Paul desires that 
respect be® shewn even for their prejudices, sentiments, and 
standards (see notion xii. 17 s . # 

1 ?- If you Attach such importance to your freedom to eat and 
drink that you are willing to injure your reputation among your 
Christian brethren, you shew very little understanding of the good 
to which in Christ you are called. These physical indulgences 
have no place in it. but all the blessings are spiritual. One of 
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jg righteousness and peace, and joy in tne ttoiy ijnost. for 
he that herein serveth Christ is wcll-pfcasing to God, and 
19 approved of men. So then let us follow aftcy things 
which make for peace, and tilings whereby we may edify 

these blessings is peace, y^t you are prepared \o sacrifice that in 
the church for the sake of food and drink. Another is ri^htetus- 
ness, and you are willing to encourage Another in what to him is 
wrong-doing. A third is joy in *he now cojranon Hfr/J^ived in the 
power of the Spirit, yet you are punpared to imperil tjfe continuance 
of that life in your weaker brother. This is Ilia argument implied 
in Paul's # pregnant phrases? «fCf. i Cdr. yiii. ft) * 

the kAigdom of Vlod. This is a conception common in* our 
Lord's teaching, but rare in Paul's, if is used as an eschatological 
conception, the state of glory (i Cor. v*. 9, xv v 50). But here* 
and in 1 Cor. iv. 20 (* the kingdom of God is not in word, but *in 
power') it seems to be regarded as a present reality, the state 
of grace, the organism, so to speak, of the potencies and principles, 
whrch in the future life will find their realization*and manifestation, 
but which arc already in some measure operative and evident. 
(Compare aljo Gal. v. 21 ; Eph. v. 5 ; ttol. iv. 11 ; 1 THfcss. ii. 12 ; 

2 Thess. i. 5; 2 Tim. iv. 18.) 

eating and drinking*. The J ewish popular expectations were 
very materialistic. The kingdom of God«even, was a sensuous 
goodp If the strong laid such strefls on tlieij fight to eat and 
drinfc whatever they pleased now, they nfight reasonably be 
charged with assenting to this notion of the future life. Thus their 
spirituality might incur the reproach of materialism. 

righteousness”: not justification, but right moral relations, 
peace: the harmony of the church in unity of mind, 
joy in the HJply Ghost: not as an individual possession 
merely, but as a social bond. This is the preferable way of 
^king these terms, although one might taCe them as equivalent to 
justification* reconciliation, sanctification) which the strong brother * 
may lead the weak to forfeit altogether. 

18. herein : by acting righteously, by yuuntainin£ lfarmony, by 
sustaining the spiritual life of the*dwrch, by, in short, living the 
life of love, the supreme Christian principle. 

serveth. Jhe Christian freed from haw is Cnfist’s bond- 
servant. f «* 

approved of men. He is* tested, and stands^ the test; iiis 
good is not evil spoken of (see verse 16). « 

19. edifir. # Paul is fond of the figure of a building (cf. 

1 Cor, iii. 9, 10 r6, xiv. 26; 2 Cor. vi. 16 : Eph. ii. 21 ; 1 Thess. 

V. 11'. 
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one another. Overthrow not for meat’s sake the work 20 
of God. All things indeed are clean ; howbeit it is evil 
for that ¥nan who eateth with offence. It is good not to 21 
eat flesh, nor tq drink wine, ^ior to do anything whereby 
thy brother stuijibleth. The faith Vhich thou hast, have 22 
thou to thyself before God. Happy is he tVat judgeth 
not Tiifnsel/ in that Which h’e approveth. But he that 23 

20. Overthrow. This keeps up the metaphor of the word 

‘edify 9 ; build ijp’and don’t pull down, the church as the work 
of fjod. * « • ' , 

All thing’s indeed aw clean, &c. CT. i Cor. 5?. 33. The 
t abstract* moitl point of view is not sufficient ; practice has to be 
determined by censidcration of all the circumstances. 

* that man. The reference is to either (i) the strong, who by 
his eating causes h* weak brother to offend, or is an offence to 
his weak brother > or (2) the weak, who offends oy eating whrt his 
conscience forbids. As Paul is here dealing with the strong; not 
the weak <J>rbther, the forn^pr reference is probably better, although 
the latter is not inadmissible, as the clause may b$ intended to 
warn the strong brother that he may lead the weak brother into 
sin by inducing him to do wrongly what he himself might do 
l ightly, ^part frjftn coAsideration of others. j 

21 . There is positive excellence in making a surremter of 

liberty to avoid offending the scruples of another, or leading 
him to suppress these scruples. (For the phrase e it is good * 
cf. 1 Cor. vii. 1, and for an exact parallel, to the thought see 
r Cor. viii. 13.) As there was ntfiparty in Corinth objecting to 
the use of meat altogether, and yet Paul expresses himself in an 
unqualified way, we are not compelled by* his words here to 
conclude that* there in Rome * a sect of vegetarians and total 

abstainers/ 

stumbleth. After <fliis word one group of MSS. reads as 
a gloss, ‘oris offended, or is weak’; but the best evidence is 
against the? addition. * * 

22 . The faith: that is. tWb "faith to cat all tilings (as explained 
in verse 2^ This conviction of liberty is not to be paraded before 
others to vex them, or forced on others to lead, them astray, but 
is»to be mainteine^ conscientiously as accountable to God alone. 

Happy, rhe strong man may congratulate himself, if he 
escapes all condemnation in his assertion of his Christian liberty, 
if he can so maintain his conviction as not to injure jpiothcr in any 
way. 

approveth : after proving, or, * putting to the test 1 (R. V, marg.) 
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doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he eateth not of 

f ^ ^ , 

faith ; and whatsoever is not of faith is sm. 

15 Now we that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 

23 . doubteth. The weak brother, having 'failed to get his 
scruples legitimately removed, may suppress <them to win the 
strong brother's favour, to escape his scorn, then he is guilty 
of doing what he does not himself believe to be right. c „ 
not of faith. If he had realized the sole sufficiency Of faith 
for salvation he would have had no doubts, <but his Cstf ing doubts 
shews his weakness of faith. ^ 

whatsoever is not of fai^h is six?.. This statement has been 
used to justify the fplse add wrong position, tlAA all fictions, 
however good in themselves they yiay be, are sinful if done 
before conversion. Vhe virtues of pagans have accordingly been , 
pronounced splendid sins. The unregencTate man is declared to be 
incapable of any good. This maxim, however, has no application 
to unbelievers, an cjt can be understood only inf, he context in which 
it stands. It has been well paraphrased, 4 All tiiat is against con- 
science is sin’ (Aquinas'-. The meaning is this : If a man acts not 
from personal conviction that what he dV.es is right, but from weak 
compliance With the judgement of others, then his action is sinful. 

The insertion of the doxology (xvi. 25-27) at the end of this 
chapter will be dealt with in the note oij, the integrity of the 
Epistle and the authenticity of chapters xv. and ivi. 

(3/ xv. 1 13. The unity of the church — (Utrisfs example and 
God’s purpose . 

There is no break in the argument at this point, but the same 
question is continued as in t>?e previous chapter. The example 
of Christ is, however, for the first time in the Epistle, appealed 
to, the value of the; Holy Scriptures is asserted, and in verses 
8-13 the plea for unity in the individual $hurch & enforced by 
exhibitin$>the purpose of God in Christ, which unites those who 
before had been so far apart as the Jews and the Gentiles. A 
special argument even seems to be implied inverse 8. Christ in 
his ministry had respect to the scruples of life Jewisli countrymen. 
He lived as a Jew among Jews, so as'tfbt to excite their prejudices. 

make them unwilling to receive his gospel, the fulfilment of 
God’s promises tp their fathers, (a) Spiritual vigour should be 
displayed not in self-indulgence^ but in assistance to those wfro 
are Infirm in order to secure the prosperity of the Church in the 
welfare of all its members (x, 2). (&) Of tinV spirit of abnegation 
Christ himself has given us an example, and the Holy Scriptures 
abound in encouragements to perseverance in right-doing througii 
the hope of salvation which they sustain (3, 4"). (c) The Apostle’s 
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of the weak, and not to please ourselves. Let each one of 2 
us please his neighbour for that which is good, unto 
edifying.* For Christ also pleased not himself ; but, as it is 3 
written, The reproaches of them that reproached thee fell 

* * 

prayer is that the believers may be inspired by God with such 
unanimity of mind, that they may not oaly unite in H!s praise, but 
may also' shew such consideration for one another as Christ shewed 
them (5“7).>-\ Vj His purpose c'f salvation God has been regardful 
of the difference between Jew >*d Gentile, that both might at last 
unite in His praise for the fulfilment of the hope held out to all 
nations, the ^>pe which,, the ApoJt\e »prays, may through faith 
abound in all the believers in Rome throiJgh the pcW£r of the 
spirit of s pod X8-13;. ; 

1. strong : rather, 4 able/ 4 powerful,’ with* superfluous strength, 

themselves standing, and helping others to stand (2 Cor. xii. 10, 
xiil 9). % 

bear. Cf. Gajl. vi. 2. The same word is used of bearing the 
cross literally ijolm xix. 17 , or figuratively (Luke xiv. 27). The 
meaning ijj this : The scruples of the weak believers, if offended by 
the strong ones, would piove a grievous burden to them ; but if 
the strong shew consideration for them, although tlie$ may impose 
a burden of self-limitation on themselves, yet this will relieve the 
strain on the others. • 

2. please bis sjighbour.* This was Paul's own practice, as 

1 Cor. x. 33 witnesses. ? 

that which is good, unto edifying. This sets the necessary 
limits to Christian consideration of others, distinguishing it from 
a weak complaisance with the options of others, which on the 
one hand enfeebles the strength o< personal conviction, and on 
the other encourages the opinionativeness and arrogance of others. * 
Such complaisance Paul condemns (Eph. vi.* 6; 1 Thess. ii. 4; 
Gal. i. 10). The goo<i must not be simply what thost^to whom 
this consideration is shewn may think good, but what he who so 
pleases them believes to be their true good, their upbuilding in 
Christian flitfi and character. ’ 

3. Paul has in his argmtteilt appealed to Christ’s judgement 

(xiv. 9), amj his spirit, or it may be even his precept (14), and 
now he seits before his readers his example. Probably he does not 
h$re refer to Chrises life generally, but especially to his surrender 
in Gcthsematfe, ‘not my will, 6ut thine be done/ a surrender 
which, while* it was Christ’s meat and drink to do the Father’s 
will, was a* denial of self, for while his spirit was willing, his 
flesh was weak. . - 

but, as it is written. Instead of a statement of fact as to 
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4 upon me. ' For whatsoever things were written aforetime 
were written 'for our learning; that through patience and 
through comfort of the scriptures we might h&ve hope. 

: Now the God of patience aftd of comf 6 rt grant you to be 
of the same mind orifc with another according to Christ 


what Christ did to please others, we have here a change of con- 
struction, and a quotation of ty.c words ip* whidy'#ic typically 
righteous sufferer utters his plait;* fn Ps. Ixix. 9. . This psalm is 
several times applied to Christ in the N. T. (Verse 4 in John xv. 
25 ; verse 9 in John ii. 17*; j'frse 21 ifi B( latt. «xxvii^4 ; John xix. 
3Q. '< Veri^ 22 is quoted by Paul (Rom. xi. 9) in illustration of 
the hardening of Israel ; and verse dj is applied by Petfjr to the 
ease of Judas (Acfe i. 20). In the % words h ere quoted the 
righteous sufferer addresses God ; the enrtiity of man to God* is 
turned' against himself. As Paul uses the wyds, however, Christ 
is represented afr addressing man. What iqgm ought to have 
suffered that Christ suifers. 

4 . Paul justifies his quotation by asserting the permanent value 
of all written in the Scriptures. A similar ^statement is found 
in 2 Tim. ifl. 16. Paul claims for the O. T. (1) its witness to 
Christ, (2) its practical value for faith and life. 

aforetime : in contrast with what is being written now. 
for our learniiig: for our instruction, ‘to # teach us/ 
^patience . . . comfort : the endurance and consolation which 
the Scriptures communicate. 

hope : the distinctively Christian hope of a complete salvation 
in Christ. The endurance \^aich the Christian is enabled to dis 
play, and the consolation which is experienced by him in affliction, 
confirm this hope. He has present proof of God's fidelity, and 
^o possesses a pledge for the future. ^The s&ne connexion 
■letwcen patience and hope is asserted In v. 4. The believer 
knows that disappointment does not await him. 

5 . Counsel about duty is vain without God’^ grace, so Paul now 
in a 1 brief prayer seeks that grace. Whafc he asks fbrtis the spirit 
of unfcy. If that is given there toiih be mutual forbearance and 
helpfulness. 

God of patience and of comfort : the God who gives patience 
and comfort ; so'God of peace (verse 33 ; PhiR iv. 9; 1 Thess. r v. 
23 , Heb. xiii. 20), of hope (ver&e 13), of all comfort ^2 Cor. i. 3), 
of all grace (1 Pet. v. 10). 

the same mind. Sec note on xii. 16. #, 

according to Christ Jesus: in accordance with the char- 
acter or example of Christ Jesus (2 Cor. xi. 17 ; Col. ii. 8). 
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Jesus : that with one accord ye may with one mouth glorify 6 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Wherefore 7 
receive ye one another, even as Christ also received you, 
to the glory of God. For '•1 say that Christ hath been 8 
made a minister of the circumcisid'n for the truth of God, 

6. Krai sc to Tiod is the necessary result of unity m the church, 
with o^e accord : characteristic of the early church (Acts i. 
M? ii. 46, HA34, v. i m, xv. 25). 

the God -’and Father of~dur Lord Jesus Christ. This is 
probably the correct rendering. The Father is God to the Son 
^M^tt. xxvii.^6; John xx. 17 ; Eph. >i. 17 ; Hob i. 9}. Reverence 
for Christ need not lead to try and escape what ‘these other 
passages so tlearly teach by the rendering God, even the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 

^7. This is the summing up of the previous argument before 
Paul passes to a wi$)er question, the mutual tolerance of Jews and 
Gentiles in the church. This appeal is addressed to stronn and 
weak alike, as Christ is Saviour of both, receives both to his 
grace. V 

to the glory of God. in receiving the Jews Cfcrist displayed 
God's faithfulness (verse 8), the Gentiles His mercy (verse 9), and 
the display of God’s character redounds to His honour and praise. 

8 . Possibly file st/ong were mainly Gentiles, and the weak 
mainly Jews ; and^o this difficulty was part of the larger pjgblem 
of the mutual intercourse of Jews and Gentiles in the Christian 
Church, a problem of extreme difficulty owing to the differences 
that had previously divided the one from th^ other. But even if 
this were not the case, the principh to be applied in the solution 
of the larger problem was the same as that to be recognized in 4 
dealing with tjhe lesser difficulty. .* 

a minister of Vie circumcision : not simply a minister of 
the circumcised, that is, preaching to the Jews ; nor yet a minister 
of the true circumcision, ^:hat is, bringing salvation tcuall Jews and 
Gentiles alike, who* are circumcised in heart ; but a minister qf the 
covenant of grace, of^hich cifcumcision was sign and seal. He 
was ‘the minister of the new covenant* (2 Cor. iii. 6) ah&>; but, 
as the ncyjwas the fulfilment of the old, he attached himself to 
the old by being fyimself circumcised, and by observing the law as 
far as possible (c£ Gal. iv. 4, 5)* He limited himself to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel; he avoided, as far as he could, any 
work amon§ Samaritans and Gentiles ; he considered Jewish 
prejudices, and allowed Jewish exclusiveness to impose restric- 
tions on him, in-order that he might so present himself to his , 
countrymen as their Messiah, that they might find in him God* 
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that he might confirm the promises given unto the fathers, 

9 and that the Gentiles might glorify CJod‘for his mercy ; 

as it is written, r 

Therefore will I give praise unto* thee among the 
Gentiles, * 

And ^‘ng unto thjf name. 

10 And again he saith, 

Rejoice, ye Gentiles, wfth his people. 

1 1 And again, 

Praise the Lord, Gentiles : * 

Analet all the peoples praise him. 

promises to the fathers fulfilled, and tlftis God **s fidelity to His 
word might be proved. The subsequent mission to the Gentilfes 
was a secondary result, not a primary purpose!, it illustrated God’s 
mer|'y, as Jesus* ministry among the Jews God’t; truth. 

'the promises given unto the fathers : see ix. 4, 5. 

9 . and that the Gentiles, See. Th^ Greek allows the depen- 
dence of this clause on * for I say’; but the more probable 
construction is that adopted in the text, where this clause is made 
to depend on the clause i Christ hath been made a minister of the 
circumcision/ and isL regarded as co-ordinatl witW (he clause ‘that 
he i^ght confirm the promises gifen unto«the fathers.’ The 
Gentile mission as well as the Jewish ministry was a fulfilment of 
the covenant with Abraham ; the promise was given apart from 
the law and before .circumcision, and so the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews are children (chap,#v.). 

as It is written. This point, a sore point for many Jewish 
believers, Paul is careful to prove by several citations Jfrom the O.T., 
an authority they could not question. • 

TheAfore will X give praise : or, 4 confess/ &c. : quoted 
from Ps. xviii. 49, LXX. The psalmist* is celebrating a victory 
ovei;the nations. Paul represents Christ as praising God among 
the Gentiles, that is, along with thfm. t ' * f 

10. ^Rejoice, ye Gentiles, &c. Cf. l)eut. xxxii. 43. The Hebrew 
seems to mean, literally translated , 1 Rejoice, O ye cautions, his 
people’ (R. V. mgrg.'), and the R.V. offers*^ alternative ren- 
derings, * Rejoice, O yc natioqg, with his p^opl^’ (text), and 
‘Fraise his people, ye nations* (marg.). Moses is represented 
as summoning the nations to rejoice in Israel’s deliverance. Paul 
interprets tin* words as a call to the Gentiles to unite with the 
Jews in joy over a common salvation. 

11. Quoted from Ps. cxvii. 1, LXX. 
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And again, Isaiah saith, 

There shall be the root of Jesse, 

And he that ariseth to rule over the Gentiles ; 

On him shall the Genttles hope. 

Now the God <$f hope fill you witH all joy and peace in 
believing, that ye may abound in* hope, in tlje power of 
the *Hbly Ghost. * * 

\ 

12 . Quoted* from LXX of*fea. xi. 10, which is a paraphrase 
of the*Hebrew* As a description the Messianic kingdom the 
passage is hAe appropriately applied to Christ’s reign^ • 

13 . Here Paul closes the* treatise ; what follows is an epistolary 
conclusion :*and so the Apostle pauses to invoke a blessing on 
his readers — a blessing, the terms of which are suggested by the 
preceding passage (verses 4-6). 

the God of hoife. The attribute is suggest*^ by the last word 
of the quotation. « \ 

Joy and peace are results of faith in God, and where these 
are hope*has a soil, in vAich to grow in vigour. None of the 
Christian graces is self-sustaining. All spring outaof faith, but 
faith itself receives the grace of God as manifested in the presence 
and power of the Spirit. 

The ‘Weak’ the 'Strong' in Rome (xiv. t — 

Many answers have been given to the question, Who are the 
weak and the strong mentioned in this passage? and some of 
these claim consideration. (1) Are^hey the same parties as are 
dealt with in 1 Corinthians ? There is no mention in Romans of 
the meat as offered to idols, nor is anything Hud in 1 Corinthians 
about total abltinencejfrom flesh and wine. We have no common 
features on which to base a conclusion, (a) While the*Pythago- 
rians and other pagan s#cts practised abstinence from flesh and 
wine, there ^vas no observance of special days among them. 
Accordingly, we canftot assume the intrusion of any members 
of these sects into the churbh at Rome. (3) The 4 weak ’Cannot 
represent a developed Judaism dominant in Rome, as Paul would 
then have been more* explicit in his condemnation. He does not 
regard the * weakM>rethren as a danger to the church, else he 
would not have pleaded for toleration for them. We see how 
he dealt with* aggressive Judaizers in Galatians. (4) While the 
Essenes were Jewish and ascetic, and observed pertain days, 
yet there is no evidence that there were any Essenes out of 
Palestine ; and the doctrines and practices of this sect were such 
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4 And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, 


that we cannot suppose Paul could have dealt so gently with 
them, {s) Probably we have before us in this passage, not the 
description of a distinct sect with definite tenets and habits, 
but rather a warning agsrnst dangers which Foil had met with 
already in other churches, and which he had 1 reason to believe 
were also threatening Rome. He is dealing with two universal 
and permanent tendencies in the Christian Church — the liberal 
and the scrupulous, the ‘ broad ’ church and the ‘l^w/ In the 
modern church such questions *as, Shouid' Chris. v*ns use in- 
toxicating liquors and tobacco, gb to the theatre, dance, walk 
on the Lord’s Day ? ’ are receiving opposed answers. While the 
one party thinks the other Aarrow, this 'in turn thinks that, lax. 
In the Apostolic Age other questions were being agitated, and 
Paul is here giving oxamples of these, and we need not assume 
that there was any one section combining all the features men- 
tioned. The Christian Church of the present day inherits* a 
varied and abundi-nt moral and religious traction, and yet these 
differences emerge. How much more must this have been the 
case, when the church was treading a new and untried path, 
when its members came from Jewish- exclusiveness gnd pagan 
laxity, when* the one thing in common was the recognition of 
Christ as Saviour and Lord ; when among the apostolic leaders 
even two tendencies were represented— the liberal by Paul, 
the scrupulous by James. Paul lays dowh thd ^following great 
prinrffrles in dealing with this ever-recurrent problem : (i) Faith 
is alone and absolutely sufficient. (2) AH such questions regarded 
in themselves are morally and religiously indifferent. (3) It 
must be recognized, 'however, that there are in the church many 
for whom such questions ar<£ not indifferent. (4) Insistence on 
personal liberty in these matters may inflict injury on the moral 
and religious life ofc another. (5) Consideration for the scruples 
of others imposes the obligation voluntarily to limit one’s liberty. 
'6) The question of claiming or surrendering one’s liberty is 
to be decided by the guiding conception of the peace and the i 
progress of the Church of Christ. 

, kpXSTOXiABY COVCX.tr SfrOH. XV. 14-xvl 87. 

This writing now again assumes the character o£^n epistle. 
In this conclusien Paul (i) describes the motive of his Epistle 
(xv. 14-21) ; (a) states his plane of travel, anu seejts the prayers 
of his readers for himself (22-33) > (3) commends die bearer 
of the letter (xvi. 1-3) ; (4) presents various greetings (3-16) ; 
(5) interpose* a concluding warning (17-20) ; (6) conveys the 
greetings of. his cr* 'lions (21-23) ; (7) concludes with a 
doxology (24-27). 
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* 


that ye yourselves are full of goodness, filled with all 
knowledge, able also to admonish one another. But I i< 
write the more boldly unto you in some measure, as 

putting you again in remembrance, because of the grace 
I 0 

I. xv. 14-21. * The motive of the Epistle. 

fa) Although the Apostle is sure of the Christian excellence of 
his # readers and their ability tc\ promote one another's spiritual 
life, yet h^has ventured, with not a little earnestness, to recall 
to them familiar tftfths, b^cau&fe, as called of God to apostleship 
among the Gentiles, he is ceflscious that it is his work so to care 
for thfe life of tfee^Gentile $hurche| that they may prove a sacrifice 
wqjl j>leasir% unto God (14-16). fbj He # has worfc^Lwith clear 
proofs of God’s presence evith and favour to him from Jerusalem 
in the# soiilh-east to Illyricum in the ncyth-west of a field of 
labour, throughout the length and breadth of which he has 
preached the gospel for the first time, as he will not carry on 
work another has* begun, or claim credit foi^what another has 
accomplished (if-ai). 

14 . And 1 myself. Paul apologizes, in a way, tor writing 
such plgin, earnest counsels to a church over which he could 
not claim the authority of its founder. When he#commends the 
Christian experience and character of the church, however, he 
is not paying an empty compliment. The tone of the letter 
throughout, ap compared with 1 and 2 Corinthians, and still 
more Galatians, •^Jtews that there was little to find fauJ^ with, 
and much to praise in the church at Rome. 

goodness : kindness of heart, willingness to help. 

all knowledge : an understanding of Christian truth and duty 
as a whole (1 Cor. xiii. 2). 

able also to admonish, one another. Those who are able* 
to teach are willing themselves to be taught. The position of 
Rome in the empire* gave to the church there an influence and 
authority among the other churches, for which PAl believed 
that it possessed qualifications ; his desire is to make it as efficient 
in service as^possible. # 

15 . m Are boldly? # or, J sqmewhat boldly/ His manner 4 in 
part/ of the* Epistle (income measure) might appear more 
authorita^ye than his relation to the church warranted. Such 
passages may be vi. 12, 19, viii. 9, xi. 17, xii-3, xiii. 3, 13, xiv, 

*v. 1. Therp helfad warned against error ana sin, urged amend- 
ment, and commanded righteousness in very plain terms with 
direct personal appeal. He fears that some in the church might 
resent such dealing. # 

putting you. . . In remembrance. This too is an apologetic # 
plea; he does not assume their ignorance in his counsels and 

U 2 
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1 0 that was given me of God, that I should be a minister of 
Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles, ministering the gospel 
of God, that the offering up of the Gentiles might be 

17 made acceptable, being sanctified by the Holy Ghost. I 
have therefore my gl6rying in Christ J$sjs in things 

18 pertaining t9 God. Fos I will not dare to .speak of any 

- — — — — 1 p ■ — — r — 

commands ; he is sure that thes$ elementary truths ^nd duties 
are familiar to them; all they /iced, is to 4, have thfer memory 
refreshed. k 

because of the grace. Gqd had shewn him favour in chlling 
him to the* postdate, $nd in Separating him to worft among .♦he 
Gentiles, and this is his warrant for Reminding those whom it 
had not been his privilege first to teach. * <- 

16. minister . . . ministering. Ttoo distinct words are 

used ; from the first word our word * liturgy * is derived, an6 
it means ‘a priestf! (Heb. viii. 2). The second word means 
definitely ‘ministering in sacrifice 31 (.R.V. marg.). It is in 
preaching the gospel that Paul discharges his duty as priest; 
the sacrifice he offers is the Gentile Aiurch, purified and con- 
secrated unto Cod by the Holy Spirit. In Phil. ii. 17 we have 
similar imagery, in which the faith of the Philippians is the 
sacrifice, and Paul's blood (he was expecting death soon) is 
the libation poured eut on this sacrifice. 4 The ( ^ime figure of 
speeches used in the practical appeal in xii. A contrast is 

evidently intended between the ritual of the old and of the 
new covenant ; the victims of the former were senseless beasts, 
of the latter, human couls ; the sacrificing priests in the former 
owed their position to physical descent, in the latter, to a Divine 
•call ; the sacrifices of the former must be free of physical defect, 
of the latter, cleansei and renewed by the Holy Spirit ; in the 
offerings oj the former God no longer took delight, with those 
of the latter He was well pleased. 

17. my glorying. His confidence itl his position warrants 

his tone of authority ; and for this confidence he* states two 
reasons.: (1) his Divine appointment, ‘.the gfrace given lf him (16, 
17); (a) the extent and success of fiis labours, confirming the 
Divine call (18-21). Paul often speaks of his glorying, ospmetimes 
(as here) seriously sometimes (as in 2 Corinthians) ironically, 
although he recognizes that man* has nought faher^of to glory 
before God (iii. 27), and that he that glorieth should glory in the 
Lord (a Cor, x. 17). v * 

18. Instead #f saying, * I will restrict myself only to the work 
which I alone have done/ Paul says, perhaps with a view to 
charges made against him in such terms, ‘I will not presume 
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things save those whjph Christ wrought through me, for 
the obedience of the Gentiles, by word and deed, in the 19 
power <bf signs and wonders, in the power of the Holy 
Ghost; so that ‘from Jerusalem, and round about even 
unto Illyricuir^ I have fully preached the gospel of Christ ; 

to jnaption any works fcut thos^ in Arhich I myseftf was Christ's 
agent for ^he conversion of the Gentiles/ The sentence reads 
literally (£. V. nufrg.), 1 Fpr IVwill not dare to speak of those 
things whiclf Christ wrought not through me/ He Recognizes 
that fle is one^f^Christ’s agents, ^ut not the only one. 

I0 obedief^e of* the 'Gentiles. •FSith is an act of, obedience 
i. 5 )-’ * 

to} weffcd and deed : * by speech and t action 7 ; an adverbial 
clause qualifying wrought (a Cor. x. 11). 

* 19, in the power of signs and wonders. The N. T. has three 
terms for miracle* : ‘powers,* indicating thg energy by which 
they are wrought ; ‘signs/ expressing their significance as^nedia 
of revelation ; 4 wonders/ describing their effect on the witnesses. 
Paul hege varies the use? of the terms by using one of them as 
descriptive of a feature of the other two (i Cor. *ii. 28 ; 2 Cor. 
xii, 12). The usual objection to the admission of miracles, namely, 
that the evidence is not sufficient, and that the distinction between 
natural and s^ernJtural was not clearly c^awn, are adequately 
met by this persai^al testimcfhy of the Apostle to his consciousness 
of possessing such powers, and by the supernatural character 
beyond doubt or question of some of the events clearly and fully 
recorded in Acts. 

the power of the Holy Ghoste or, 4 Spirit of God * (so many 
ancient authorities read, R. V. marg.) : or, 4 Spirit * (as one. 
authority rejds, R V. marg.). The Holy* Spirit is the Divine 
agent in the workir^ of miracles, and the source of all gifts of 
grace, which Paul claimed that he possessed in abundSnt measure 
(1 Cor. xiv. 18). 

from Jerusalem, and round about even unto XUyr}cum. 
Three qulstions are taised # by 0 this account of Paul's travels. (1) 
Does 4 round about' refeV to the country around Jerusalem, 
including ^ ft maybe, even Syria (Gen. xxxv. 5, ‘the cities that 
were round about thfem ' ; xli. 48, 4 the field, whiyh was round about 
qvery city *)^ Tfife absence of tjie article seems to be against this 
sense. The phrase seems to be used in a more indefinite sense, 

* hither and'thithdfc-/ ‘on this side and on that/ throughout the 
countries lying between Jerusalem on the one hand and Illyricum 
on the other. ( 9 ) Does 1 even unto Illyricum ' include or exclude < 
Illyria itself? It may mean just to the borders of Illyria. Acts 
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TO THE ROMANS To! 20, 21 

1 


no yea, making it my aim so to preach the gospel, not where 
Christ was already named, that I might not build upon 
21 another man’s foundation ; but, as it is written, » 

They shall see, to whom "ho tidings 'of him came, 
And they who ha\fe not heard shall u/iderstand. 


does not record any ministry in, Illyria, ,but at the time w,hen' it 
must have taken place, if at all, the record of Paul's travels runs 
thus, ‘Paul . . . departed for to go/fmto^acedoiiia. Afy,d when he 
had gone through those parts, and hrd given them much exhorta- 
tion, he came into Greece’ (xx. 1, 2). f Illyria 1ria5.be included in 
‘those pacts.’ In Titus iii. tf ia. instructions are' givej^to Titus to 
meet Paul at Nicopolis, where he has determined to winteh ; ^>ut 
the uncertainty about^the Pastoral Epistles is such that jve can 
derive no positive evidence from such aw allusion. It has been 
pointed out that Paul, in following the Egnatian way to Thess# 
lonica, would see on one side of the road the iqpuntains of Illyria. 
This flight suggest to him this description of the western limits of his 
journeyings. (3) ‘ Illyria ’ itself may be used either for the Roman 
province so called, north of Macedoilta and west of Thrace, 
which was alsr called Dalmatia ; or for the country inhabited by 
Illyrians, part of which lay in the Roman province of Macedonia. 
The same question arises regarding Paul’s use of 1 Galatian/ 
fully preached : f Gr. 1 fulfilled. * The tcfm is *ised geographi- 
cally. /Paul had covered all the grouifd betweeg fche points named. 
He does not here claim to have visited every place in these 
regions, but he had established churches in the great centres, from 
which the surrounding country might be reached. fThe words 
‘heathen,’ a dweller on the hqnth, and 1 pagan,’ a villager, suggest 
# this as the common method of evangelization.) The labours of 
a pioneer missionary, were no longer needed ; it mieht be left to 
the churches already founded to complete th$ work. 

20 . Pauf qualifies his previous statement. Some places he 
might have visited he avoided, for he made it his aim, strove 
eagerjy, or was ambitious, to be always a pioneer^ not appro- 
priating any credit for, or entering in to* competition twith, the 
laboursof others. • * 

named: as the object of worship. ^ 

another xnai^s foundation. This sami purpose Paul ex- 
presses in 2 Cor. x. 15, 16. Hjs work he s]*laks % of as laying 
a foundation as a wise master-builder (1 Cor. iii. 10); and he 
describes the church as built on 1 the foundatibn of the apostles 
and prophets ’ ^Eph* ii. 20). 

1 21. as it is written. This is a quotation from Isa. Iii. 15, 

LXX. The prophet is describing the astonishment of nations and 
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Wherefore also I was hindered these many times from 22 
coming to yoik: But now, having no more any place in 23 
these regions, and having these many years a longing to 
come unto you. whensoever I go unto Spain (for I hope 24 
— * 

kings at the suffering, righteous Servant of Jehovah. Paul uses 
the*wojds to gArc a reason for his pioneer work. iHis aim was, 
in afccoWanfe with the words of the prophet, to preach Christ 
where he h^d been*hjtherto unknown. 

<• • 

II. «cv. 22-3^. <PauT s plans oj travel. * 

(«) Althovy^h pnevenjecf visitin£ # tkc Roman Church before, 
Paul’s tiesire is as strong ^ ever, and his Work in tl&Se regions 
as pioneer missionary having been accomplished, he hopes to 
enjoy the fellowship of the brethren in Rome, when on his way 
to Spain (22-24). (A) Before this plan can be carried out, 

however, he must qpce more go to Jerusalem to present in person 
the offering for ,the poor members of the cltorch there, which 
has been collected in Macedonia and Achaia (25, 26). ^c)VThis 
offering is an appropriate^ return to the church in Jerusalem for 
the spiritual benefit which the Gentile churches have received 
from it (a6, 27). (d) After accomplishing this # task, Paul is 

confident God will bless his visit to Rome, as he goes to Spain 
(28, 29). (e) seeks the prayers of the brethren (30- 33). 

22 . What hAi hindered Paul’s visit was ndt his ambitioi^to do 
only pioneer wort ,*but the demands which his present splrere of 
labour made upon him. We may recall the dispute at Antioch, 
the negotiations at Jerusalem, the controversy in Galatia, the 
dissensions in Corinth, the opportunities at Ephesus, as claims on 
his time and strength, which hindered new enterprises. 

these many times : when either the intention was more* 
definitely entertained, or when the opportunity to travel to Rome 
again presented itself.* 

having 1 no more &vy place: ‘as I have no longer any 
opportunity for work ’ (see note on xii. 19). 
regiofurt lit climates. 

many years. Paul’s interest in Rome may have dated from 
his first intercourse with Aquila and Priscilla, which took place 
about six^j%ars before the letter was written. 

24. The constriction is incomplete, and the Received Text seeks 
to correct thfi by inserting the Words 1 I will come unto you ’ after 
‘ Spain f ; butit is nst probable that this is the original text Paul's 
mention of Spain leads him to state his plans of travel, but -when 
he is giving these he finds it needful to state the ftason why he , 
cannot carry out*these plans at once. The mention of the journey " 
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to see you in my journey, and to be brought on my way 
thitherward by you, if first in some measure I shall have 

25 been satisfied with your company)— but now, I fay, I go 

26 unto Jerusalem, ministering umto the saints. For it hath 
been the good pleasure of Macedonia and/\chaia to make 

to J erusalem brings up the*subject of the collecti&i, with all Che 
hopes which he cherished regafding it.' Thus he is Jed on from 
topic to topic, and leaves his sentence inccjjnplete. an verse 38 
only does he again take up the bro^eri thread 6f his discourse in 
the words * I will go on, &c. ’ #. * 

Spain. Did Paul get bis^trtan carried put ? « On tfye assumption 
that the Tlistoral Epistles in their present form* are genuine 
Pauline letters, it is generally maintained that Paul w#s acquitted 
after two years' imprisonment in Rome, was released, visited 
some of his former spheres of labour in the East, and possibly evqn 
Spain, wrote during these journeyings 1 Timojhy and Titus, was 
reanfested, throw# into prison, from which he wrote 2 Timothy, 
was* gain tried, condemned, and put to death by beheading about 
a. d. 66. The problem of the Pastoral Epistles is so involved, 
however, th^t we cannot with any confidence assert *as a fact 
Paul’s release, journeyings, and second imprisonment Even if 
we could, that would only prove the possibility of a visit to Spain. 
The only evidence for such a visit which can produced is a 
referopce in the Mufatorian fragment, which canr&t be reckoned 
as independent testimony, and the statement tfi Clement of Rome 
that Paul had gone even * to the end of the West,’ a phrase 
which it is held can mean nothing else than Spain. But this is 
by no means obvious. ' Clemen^ as a Jew writing to the Corinthians, 
may have so described Rome itself. Even if he referred to Spain, 
r his statement may have been an inference from this passage, not 
resting on any distinct proof. There is no trace of any work of 
Paul in Spr .in preserved in tradition. 

brought on my way : with prayer^ and good wishes, but 
perhaps also with companions and means of support (1 Cor. xvi. 
‘5; 2*Cor. i. 16). 

25. * ministering unto the saidte/ Thus Paul describes his 

mission to present in person the contribution of the Gentile 
churches for the relief of the poor members m Jerusafeta (2 Cor. 
viii. 4). 1 k ' 

26. good pleasure. Paul desires to make plain that the Jeru- 
salem church could and did not levy a tax on the Gentle churches, 
as the authorities of the Jewish temple required contributions 

„firom the Jews settled abroad. This was a free-will offering, 
heartily made. 
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a certain contribution for the poor among the saints that 
are at Jerusalem. * Yea, it hath been their good pleasure ; j; 
and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have 
been made partakers of tlreir spiritual things, they owe 
it to them als^i to minister unto them in carnal things. 
When therefpre I have accomplished this, and have j8 

; ’ •“ i 

contribution : lit . ; communion/ The giving of help to is 
the sharing of life wfth anoJ:her.\ 

poor. Many of the mcfhbers of the church in Jerusalem 
belonged to the working class, anjl in a town where tHe priestly 
influence wrfa» strong, arfd used agaiftsf the fhristian Chyrch, these 
men and women must oftdb have found it hard to get employment 
From the ^ry beginning, as the story in i^cts shews, the church 
had a number of poor fhembers dependent on the bounty of the 
rich, who responded with a generosity so great that it soon put 
a severe strain on *1heir resources. The churrji had soon to look 
beyond its own •borders to the churches being formed foryielp. 

It was part of Paul's agreement with the leaders of the church in 
Jerusalem that he should* remember the poor/ and he is able to 
add that this he 'was also zealous to do* (Gal. ii. i$,>. 

87 . While the gift was spontaneous it was appropriate ; for 
the Gentiles were under spiritual obligation to the mother- church. 

spiritual . /carnal. The Jerusalem Church sent the 
Gentiles the gospel, a spiritual benefit ; the Gentile efi^ches 
sent the Jewish Church the means of relieving bodily want, 
a carnal benefit. ‘Carnal* means here simply what belongs to 
the body, and has no bad moral association, as in Paul's use the 
term often has (see vii, 14). The srfne contrast is found in 1 Cor. 
ix. n. 

ministe^. Here again the term which # is applied especially 
to priestly service is used. 

86 , 87 . These contributions are mentioned in Act^cxiv. 17 as 
the reason for Paul’s vidit to Jerusalem. In 1 Cor. •xvi. 1-3 Paul 
gives instructions fchat,^is in Galatia, so in Corinth, the collection 
for the safnts^be made, and tljat chosen messengers be sent with 
him to take ft to Jerusale'rS. In a Cor. ix. 1 Paul repeats his 
boast ab(jig; the readiness of Achaia, made to the churches in 
Macedonia, who^e ‘liberality, however, is also commended in 
viii. 1. Whftf hate been called ‘the undesigned coincidences* 
of all these passages have been used as evidence of the historicity 
of Acts and^he aiifhenticity of the Pauline Epistles. 

88. accomplished. The term is used especially of completing 
religious rites («Heb. ix. 6). The use of the term here, as of 
1 priestiy ministering * in verse 27, shews that Paul regarded this 
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sealed to them this fruit, I will go on by you unto Spain. 

29 And I know that, when I come unto youf I shall come 
in the fulness of the blessing of Christ. 

30 Now I beseech you, brethren, by bur Lord Jesus 
Christ, and by the I6ve of the Spirit, /that ye strive 

1 # f ' 
contribution as a sacred religious service, as a thanlyoffefrin& to 
God as well as a kind gift to men/ « • - 

sealed. The seal was a mark «Qf 'ownership, Paul was going 
formally Und solemnly to make over the gifts ef J.hc Gentiles to 
the church in Jerusalem. ‘Hf^y acting in this ma|^r in person 
attested tfirce facts: that the goppel went forth fr<ttn # thc 

church in Jerusalem, (2) that he himself had been* the* bearer 
of the gospel, (3) thflt the Gentile churches had received the 
gospel in faith, and were bringing forth the fruits of faith in theft- 
interest in the welfare of the church in Jerusalem, and in the 
returt they were fnaking for the benefits received. Paul, it is 
evident, was on the one hand very anxious about the state of 
feeling to himself and the Gentile churches in Jerusalem, and 
on the other very hopeful that, if he presented these gifts in 
person, prejudices might be removed, and harmony restored, and 
so the unity of the Christian Church, the intense passionate desire 
of his great heart, might be realized. 

29 . ^Paul's confidence that he vould visit € I&>me was not 
mistaken ; but the circumstances of his visit were very different 
from what he intended or expected. As the allusions in Philippians 
shew, his ministry in Rome, although he was a prisoner, was in 
i the fulness of the blessing of^phrist.’ 

„ 30 - 33 . Paul's hopes for the future are mingled with fears, and so 
he asks prayer that his hopes may be fulfilled, and his fears may 
vanish. His address on the way to Jerusalem at Uiletus shews 
what anxi&y he was feeling about the issue of his visit, betrays 
even a growing conviction of coming evil (Acts xx. 22, 23). He 
was willing to be a martyr, if need be, that he^ might draw closer 
the bonds of love between the Jewish andMcntile believers. Yet 
he askS the church to pray carne^tty along with * him, (1) that 
the unbelieving Jews may not be able to carry out their hostile 
intentions against him, (2) that the church irt Jerusalem may be 
won to cordiality \>y the contribution which kfc brings, and (3) 
that his plans to visit Rome may Be carried out prosperously. 

30 . the love of the Spirit : the brotherly IdVe, which is one of 
the fruits of th$ Spirit (Gal v. 22). 

strive together : lit. 1 agonize with ' (Luke ^xii. 44). Earnest 
prayer is compared to a conflict. 
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together with me in your prayers to God for me; that 31 
I may be delivered from them that are disobedient in 
Judaea, and that my ministration which I have for Jeru- 
salem may be g^cfeptable to the saints ; that I may come 3 2 
unto you in jojl through the will of God, and together 
with you find jest. Now the God of peace be with you 33 
all. • Atnexj. 

_ — 

31. them tliat are disobe&fent. Faith is an obedience; the 
unbelieving Jews have not, submitted themselves to Go<Fs right- 
eouspess ; tha^isobedient are the unoelfevin^ Jews whnpe hostility 
Paul has incurred by (i) insisting on the admission of tne Gentiles 
Jnto the* chfirch without circumcision; ( 2 ) allowing himself a 
'freedom in intercourse with Gentile converts, which to Jewish 
exclusiveness appeared a direct violation of Mosaic law; ( 3 ; 
declining to make Ms mission in any way a Jewish propaganda. 
The history in Acts shews what good reaJbn Paul had^for 
expecting this hostility. 

the saints : the membc&s of the Christian Church in Jerusalem 
about whose feelings to himself Paul was doubtful* If we read 
carefully the record of the reception of Paul in Jerusalem (Acts 
xxi. 17 - 25 ), we shall be sensible of a lack of cordiality. Nothing 
is reported about the* contribution, from wjjich Paul honed so 
much. James's oiwyuixiety siems to be to disarm the hostinjy by 
yielding to the prejudice of the narrowest section of the church. 
Paul’s compliance must not be regarded as prompted by a prudent 
regard for his own safety. It was inspired by his intense, 
passionate desire to remove discord^and restore harmony in the 
Christian Church. The argument from silence must be carefully 
used, yet it is significant that in the entire* subsequent record 
there is no trace of an act or a word of sympathy with Paul on the 
part of the Christian Church in Jerusalem. It is a Relative of 
Paul's who gives him a warning of the plot against him. 

33. The v^lue of Papl's visit to Rome, and not only # the 
possibility l>f it, depended on # thc character of his reception in 
Jerusalem. In # praying that # l!is* mission might prosper, they were 
asking tha^]pe might not only be able to come to them, but be in 
so glad and hopeful i mood that the visit might do both him and 
thijm the greajest $bssible good. 

find rest. What Paul longed for after all his trials and strug- 
gles was a time of (fuiet and peace in a friendly community, with 
no^danger to alarm him, no disputes to vex him, nojapses to dis- 
appoint him. 

33. Having asked their prayers, Paul gives them his. His 
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16 I commend unto you Phoebe our sister, who is a 
2 servant of the church that is at Cenchreae > that ye receive 

prayer may have been suggested by his owrf circumstances of 
anxiety and uncertainty, by the general conditfon of the Christian 
churches, in which, as it would seem, perfect i^pity had nc»t t yet 
been secure*, or, if xiv. xv. 13 indicates not a remote possibility 
but a present reality of discord in the church at Rtome, by the 
actual needs of the Roman Chu/ch. t 

III. xVi. I, 2. Introduction Joy Phccfce. 

Phoebe, deaconess ofltht church in Cencfireee^ts a helper of 
many believers, and 9 even Paul himfoelf, is commended* to the 
Christian welcome and good offices in all matters of Mie members 
of the'church in Rome. • 

1. commend: ‘introduce with favourable recommendatiofc. * 

* Letters of commendation ’ (2 Cor. iii. 1) #?fterwards came to 
play an importantpart in the intercourse of the churches with one 
another. As the Christians were very cordial and generous in 
their treatment of any stranger commg among them ^see notes 
on xii. 13), such letters came to be more and more necessary to 
prevent imposture. 

Phoebe. Nothing else is known of her, she probably was 
the bearer of the letter to Rome. Though f the flame belonged to 
a heathen deity she had retained it^ven aftejber conversion and 
baptism. 

sister: not physically, but spiritually (see xii. ro). 
servant: or, ‘.deaconess/ this is the only mention of the 
office in the N. T. In 1 Tin* iii. 11 the reference is to the wives 
of deacons. The widows spoken of in v. 3 cannot without further 
evidence be regarded as deaconesses. That a want for women to 
minister in various ways to women who .were kept in stricter 
seclusion, *as at baptism, in sick visiting, in poor relief, &c., must 
soon have been felt is certain ; but flow far those who dis- * 
• changed such functions of ministry were organized into a definitely 
recognized order we have no evidence in the N. T. PKny’s letter 
to Trajan shews that such women-Relpers were fi?nown in some 
of the churches early in the second century. t f 

church. The term is used in three senfees: (1) the local con- 
gregation, (2) all the congregations regarddtl as a unity, a/id 
(3) the mystical body of Christ. *lt is the first sense here. 

Cenchres* was the part of Corinth oif* the Saronic gulf, 
from which tljere was much intercourse with Ephesus. As many 
strangers passed through it, Phoebe would have ir any opportunities 
for shewing hospitality. 
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her in the Lord, worthily of the saints, and that ye assist 
her in whatsoever matter she may have need of you : for 
she herself also hath been a succourer of many, and of 
mine own self. .. 4 * 

Salute Priscamnd Aquila my fellow-workers in Christ 


2. of the sairrts : botk such as saints sholild give her, 
and such as sihe as a^saint deserves. 

whatsoever matter. Rrobaply Phoebe had been obliged to 
visit Rome on ‘important leged* business, in which the Tj>ore in- 
timate local kntfwlqlge of the members of the church might be 
useful tp her.** It was nfit any material as^stance on^tcount of 
poverty that she needed. * 

succourer : the Greek term corresponds^ to the Latin patron, 
legal representative'of the foreigner.* Among the jfws it 
meant as well the wealthy patron, in the sense we now use the 
term, of a Jewish community, as, for instance, tht^Roman centurion 
who built a synagogue for the Jews in Capernaum (Luke viif^s). 
The term was also applied^ to an office-bearer in a heathen re- 
ligious association.’ Phoebe may, therefore, have been a lady of 
rank and wealth, who could help not only financially, but even 
socially and politically, her fellow believers. 

mine own self: possibly in time of illness (as Gal. iv. 13-15). 

IV. xvi. 3-16.^ -Personal gftetings. * ^ 

Paul sends various greetings, with in some cases brief commen- 
datory or affectionate descriptions, to the members of the Roman 
Church, whom he personally knows. 

3 . Frisca and Aquila. In Acts -the wife is named Priscilla, 
and we are told the following facts a\>out this couple. Paul first 
met them in Corinth on his first visit there. Although a Jew of 
Pontus, AquiUt* and hi$ wife had been resident in Rome, and had 
been forced to leave it on account of a recent expulsidh of Jews 
(see Introduction, p. 11V As they were of the same trade as 
Paul himself^ weavers of tent-cloth, Paul lodged and worked 
along withgthem (xviis. *1-3). They left Corinth with him/but 
stayed behind Ephesus (18, *19), where in Paul's absence they 
met ApollpS} and instructed him (26). When Paul again visited 
Ephesus they were sttill there, 4 and a church met in their house, 
as, the greeting wfWch Paul sends in 1 Cor. x\*i. 19 shews. As 
this first Corinthian epistle was Written from Ephesus almost two 
years before Romaift, they must soon after Paul’s departure from 
Ephesus have left for Rome. A greeting is sent to tjiem in 2 Tim. 
iv. 19* As this letter is generally supposed to have been written 
eight years after Romans, and to have been addressed to Ephesus, 
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Jesus, who 'for my life laid down their own necks; unto 

they must again have returned to Ephesus frdm Rome. Is this 
record of travel and change of abode in itself improbable? Some 
have thought so, and have based on the improbability an argu- 
ment against the integrity of Romans. Therf is something that 
can be urged against sfich a conclusion. Tire Jews did travel 
about a great deal for purposes of trade or business. After the 
conversion 4 f this couple/ may not their travels iiavo been d6e to 
another motive as well ? In the interests of the go^el thejr may 
have gone where their trade connexions might be hepoful to them. 
Even as they went to Ephesus* ,With Paul from Corinth, and 
became^n Ephesus a centre of Christian life*, sp they may have 
gone to Rpme to prepare fqf Paul's visit, tlreir p^vious sojourn 
there ma&ng them fnore useful for p.uch a purpose thafn entire 
strangers would have been. It is not at all unlikely {,hat Paul 
owed*<much of his Knowledge about R(*me to them ; and if they 4 
were thoroughly convinced of the truth of the Pauline gospel, 
and as ready to instruct others in Rome as tl^y had shewn them- 
selves in the casc*of Apollos in Ephesus, they ipay have had some 
discussions with Christians in Rome who still felt some objection 
to Paul’s doctrine. Some of these obftxtions they may have com- 
municated to^Paul, and in his questions we may have not merely 
a rhetorical device, but simply a statement of what lie had been 
asked by Aquila and Priscilla to explain, so as to enable them 
effectually to meet objections. Some archeological evidence has 
been^produced in 'order to connect Aquila Priscilla with 
Rome ; but it is far from convincing. It* is not improbable, 
however, that as Prisca, or Priscilla, was a name common among 
the women of the Acilian gens, to which Acilius Glabrio, consul 
in a.d. 91, who died a Christian, belonged, this Jewish couple 
may both have been freed slaves of this family, and to them may 
have been due the Christian influence in it. It has been pointed 
out that in four of the six places where this couple is mentioned 
the wife'srname precedes her husband's. * From this it has been 
concluded tfcat the husband alone was ajew, and the wife a noble f 
Roman lady. While it is possible that a {toman lady, having 
beefime a proselyte to Judaism, might m&rr$r a Jew*, it* is not at all 
probable that she would travel about with him afid engage in so 
humble a trade. Whether they were already Christians when Paul 
met them, or are to be numbered among his converts,* iis uncertain. 
Recently the b6ld suggestion has been hazarded by a great 
scholar, that Priscilla with Atjuila wrote the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but her name was early suppressei owing to the objec- 
tion felt to admitting a woman's work among apostolic writings. 

d. laid down their own necks. It is uncertain whether we 
must take the phrase literally, ‘ran the risk of public execution,' 
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whom not only I give thanks, but also all the churches 
of the Gentiles : and salute the church that is in their 5 
house. • Salute Epsenetus my beloved, who is the first- 
fruits of Asia i^nto Christ. ” Salute Mary, who bestowed 6 
much labour cfti you. Salute Ancronicus and Junias, my 7 

or figqrativjly, * exposed themselves e?en to dange. of their life/ 
as {he^circimstances which are alluded to are otherwise quite 
unknown to us. PruFs life was in danger far oftener than we 
have any record, and on some»such occasion this devoted Christian 
couple saved his life at the risk of their own. / 

all the jcjmrches of the Gentfleu. The preservation of his 
life P£ul knew to be a bei efit to all the Gentile churdaes. 

5 . the church that is in their house. Not till the third*' 
cpntury have we any ^proofs of the existence of buildings set 
sjpart for Christian worship. Not only were most of the churches 
too poor to build i^neeting-places, but, until Christianity became 
the religion of the empire, the privacy and secrecy possible in a 
meeting held in a dwelling-house were important considera- 
tions. The wealthier me.fibers of a church seem to have put one 
of their rooms at the disposal of the brethren for this purpose. 
First comes the Upper Room, in which our Lord held his Last 
Supper with his disciples (Matt. xxvi. 18), and then the house of 
Mary in Jerusalem (Acts «xii. 12), although this may have been the 
same place. Ai ..Ephesus the house of Aqiiila and PrisdUa was 

a meeting-place (1 Cor. xvi. 19), as it was in Rome also. At 
Laodicea the church met in the house of Nymphas (Col. iv. *5), 
and at Colosse in the house of Philemon (verse 2). Although 
there may have been in Rome one house in which the whole 
body of Christians met, yet it would seem that it was usual to 
hold meetings in a number of houses. The phrases, ‘and the* 
brethren that 4 are with them' (verse 14), and ‘all the saints that 
are with them’ (15), seem to imply separate groups o&believers. 

Epmetus. No njpre is known of him, although the name is 
familiar in inscriptions both in Asia Minor and Rome ; probably 
he was ojje of the fwsf 'converts in the Roman province of* Asia, 
even as Stephanas was of*Acliaia (1 Cor. xvi. 15). He Was very 
dear to Paul. 

6. Mary. The* Greek reading here is either ‘ Marian * or 
‘Mariam.’ While the latter is Jewish, the former may be 
Roman. Paul usually in th&e salutations makes mention of 
Jewish extsactionf and the absence of any such allusion here is 
rather in favour of regarding this woman as a Gentile convert. 

you. Axio^er reading (less probable) is ‘ us/ If the latter 
reading were correct, she would be one of Paul’s friends who had ' 
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kinsmen, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note 
among the apostles, who also have be€n in Christ before 
9 me. Salute Ampliatus my beloved in the Lord.,* Salute 

found her way to Rome. But if the former is ri^ht, Paul’s words 
are not information for tfte church in Rome, tfut commendation 
for the person to whom thei salutation is sent. 

7. Androntcus : 4 a GretJk name found among the members' of 

the imperial household. ' * 

Juntas: or, ‘Junia.’ The* Greek wbrtf is ‘Junian,* the 
accusative cas,e of either the mascuiire'name Juntas} a contraction 
of Junianfcls, or the feminine Junta. If the name'is r womans, then 
probably shp was the wife ‘of f^ndronicus ; butMf Arylronicus.and 
Juntas are froth called apostles (see beltfw), then the name is more 
probably a man’s. 11 * 

kMhmen: probably fellow countrymen, not relations (so ix. 
3). It is not likely Paul would have so many relatives in Ronife 
(verses 7 and 11] and in Corinth (verse 2 f)> at least in the 
membership of the vhurch. Paul has been led by the contents of 
his letter to lay emphasis on his Jewish patriotism, and it was 
appropriate that he should thus mark 'but his Jewish friends in 
this Gentile Church. 

follow-prisoners. They may have been imprisoned with 
Paul at the same time and place ; but all the phrase may mean is 
that thev too had suffered imprisonment* in Christ’^ cause. 

ol^’hote among the apostles. *The wor^Sr t£ean either (r) 
well known to the apostles, or (2) noted among the apostles. 
Considering that these two persons are so fully described, (1) as 
Jews, (2) as sufferers in Christ's service, (3) as early converts, the 
second is the more probably rendering. It is adopted by all 
patristic commentators ; it suits better the words used ; and it is 
justified by the wide k sense of the term apostle, which was not 
restricted to the Twelve and Paul, but included others who were 
engaged in pioneer mission work (see i. 1). They may have been 
the first bearers of the gospel to Rome, either after Pentecost or, 
more probably, after the dispersion which followed Stephen’s death. 

in Christ before me: earlier converts* than raup himself. 
The Revisers, with rather slavish adherence to thdlr rule about 
rendering Greek tenses, render ‘have been’ here, wh^re ‘were* 
would be more idiomatic. 

8. Ampliatus: or, ‘Amplias* ;'a contracted ^brm^of the same 
name). A common slave name fotind in the imperial household. 
A tomb in the Catacombs, in the cemetery of OomitiUa (a noble 
Roman lady \\ho suffered punishment for her Christian faith 

r towards the end of the first century', bears thi*. name, and this 
suggests (1) that the slave bearing this name was a prominent 
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Urbanus our fellow-worker in Christ, and Stachys my 

beloved. Salute Apelies the approved in Christ. Salute to 

them which are of the household of Aristobulus. Salute 1 1 

* 

Herodion iriy^kinsman. Salute them of the household of 
Narcissus, whi&ji are in the Lord. .Salute Tryphaena and 12 
Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord. Salute Persis the 
beloved) which laboured much in the Lord. Salute Rufus 13 


person in the church, (2) that through him Christianity may have 
entered a second jreat Roman family. / 

0. Ur'banp.s. The same holds gopdiof this name. ^ 

our fellow -worker. When Paul speaks of personal' associates 
he uses/ my * ; 4 our’ is a less definite term. 

Stachys : a rare Greek name, but found on imperial hojyahold. 

" my beloved : an intimate associate of the Apostle. 

ID. Apelles: a^ame commonly borne by Jews, as is shewn by 
Horace’s contemptuous words, 4 Let the Jew Apelles believe, ^pt I.’ 
A famous tragic actor bore it, and it is also found in imperial 
household. r 

approved: a well-tried Christian ( 1 Cor. xi. ig ; 2 Cor. x. 18, 
xiii. 7). 

the household of Aristobulus. 'The younger Aristobulus 
was a grandson of He*rod the Great, who apparently lived and died 
in Rome in a private station^ he was a friend and adhereiXof the 
Emperor Claudius. 1 * His household would probably includeWny 
Jews, and other slaves from the East, and among them not a few 
Christians. As he was probably dead at this time, his slaves 
would be added to the emperor’s household, but would as a body 
be still known by the name of their former master. 

IX. Xerodion; a Jew bearing a name connecting him with* 
the family of Herod, possibly one of the household of Aristobulus 
singled out for mention. 

household of Xarolsras. This was a name common among 
slaves and freedmen. Three or four years before this date a well- 
known fr^d&han of tljis name had been put to death by Agrippina. 
His slaves nuy here be referied to, and probably after hL death 
they had been added to the imperial household. 

IS. Tiypheena . , . Tryphosa : two sisters probably, the names 
being found in in-#riptions. The common part of these names is 
a word meaning ‘ delicate,’ 4 dainty,’ and Paul plays on the meaning 
of their nances whpn he speaks of their labouring in the Lord. It 
was to their honour that they belied their names. 

Penis : the name of a freedwoman on an inscription. 

18 . Xufus. ’Although this is a very common slave ratne, yet, 

« 
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14 the chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine. Salute 
Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermes, Patfobas, Hermas, and the 

15 brethren that are with them. Salute Philofogus and Julia, 
Nereus and his sister, and Qlympas, apd all tfie saints 

16 that are with them. §alute one another ^ith a holy kiss. 
All the churches of Christ salute you. 

^ 7 * 

as Mark probably wrote from Rome, the'Rufus he meytionfc in his 
description of Simon of Cyrene as the father of Alexander and 
Rufus (xv. 21) may be the sarfie 4 person as is hgrtf* saluted by 
Paul, k* \ 

chos&in the Lord: fhe «.'inincnt f Christian, 
and mine. She had been to him jls a mother, tnd so* he felt 
to her as a son ; but when or where we know not. 

l^^Xsyncritus : $ freedman of Augustus was so called. 
Fhlegon : a name borne by an historian of the second century 
who knew something about the Christians. 

Hermes : a common name among the emperor's slaves. 
Oratrobas: a shortening of the name 4 Patfobius/ borne by 
the freedman of Nero, who was killed Galba. 

Hermas: a contraction of several names 4 Hennagoras/ 
' Hermerus/ ‘‘Hermodorus,’ 4 Hermogenes/ common among slaves. 
The identification with the author of The Shepherd is certainly 
wrong , * 

tto brethren. ‘This indicates a^jseparate grojjp of Christians, 
probably meeting in one house. * * 

15* Fhilologus: lit. 4 lover of wisdom/ a common slave name ; 
probably the brother or the husband of Julia, the commonest 
female name, especially among the slaves in the emperor’s house- 
hold. If Philologus and J^lia were husband and wife, then 
Hereus, his sister (probably called ‘ Ncrias ’), and Olympas (a 
contraction of 1 Olympiodorus’) were probably their children. 
The saint^rith them would be either other ‘members of the house- 
hold, or the Christian believers who gathered for worship in their 
house. The liame ‘Nereus’ appears in a lsfter legend of the Roman 
Church , but the use of the name in this probc.Uy i*fests or some monu- 
mental* evidence of the connexion of q. .Nereus with Jhe Church. 

16 . a holy kiss. Cf. i Cor. xvi. ao ; 2 Cor. xiii. 12 ; 1 Thess. v. 
26. It is called also <a kiss of love’ (1 Pet, v.^4). Juartm Martyr, 
about the middle <of the second century, refejg^to it as a regular 
part of the service. 

All the churohe* of Ohrisrt : this phrase is not found elsewhere 
in the N. T. The position of Rome would maxe the £hurch there 
an object of interest to the churches in the provinces, and Paul 
could feel himself warranted in expressing so universal an interest. 
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Now I beseech you, brethren, mark therfi which are 17 
causing the divisions and occasions of stumbling, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye learned : and turn away from 
them. For th^y that are such serve not our Lord Christ, iS 
but their own bfelly ; and by their smooth and fair speech 

^ * ■ 

Elsewhere J|je claims to speak for fill the churches (xvi. 4; 1 Cor. 
vii. 17, xiv. 33 ; 2 Cj»i^ viii. 18, xi. 28). 

V. xv«. i7~2o % ClVaming'i against false teachers. 

It is a surprise to*find such^l wafting thrust in so si%{denly and 
abruptly just tt the end of |he letter. It maty be that Paul had just 
heard tljat this danger threatened Rome, or tidings have 
•reached him of an attack on another churdi. His ow r n * ~*iety 
for the church, repressed throughout the letter, may have burst 
bounds and sough^ relief in expression before he closed. We 
have a similar outburst in Phil. iii. j, wher^ he takes uj his 
pen again to write a solemn, earnest warning. The perSons 
referred to here are not jftdaizers, as in Phil. iii. 18, nor ‘the 
strong’ dealt with in xiv, xv, but probably Antinomians, whose 
suggestion is refuted in vi. v ci) The Apostle warns tfie believers in 
Rome to take heed of and turn from false teachers, who cause 
division and intrc*luee«erro* into the churches (17). (h) Although 

they are not scdkyi^ Christ’s ^glory, but their*own advantage, yet, 
by their persuasion and flattery, they can turn aside and leadabtray 
the unsuspecting (18). (cj Those who have approved their fidelity 
to the truth of Christ should grow in their understanding of it, but 
should know nothing about this false teaching, and then God, who 
desires concord in the church, will give them victory over error ^ 
(19, 20). # 

17 - mark ; * that ve t may avoid * (Phil. iii. 17). The same word 
is used in the sense 4 mark that yc may follow.' 

divisions : placed ip Gal. v. 20 between factions jnd heresies, 
or parties, in the lis$ of the works of the flesh ; they are the results 
of { jealousjps’and wraths/ 

occasionVof stumbling* Jit. ‘scandals,* 4 snares or traps.’ 

doctrine: or , i teaching.’ Not Paul’s distinctive gospel, but the 
truth commonly taught in the Christian churches, with which Paul 
knew himself Jo bt*<n fundamental agreement. 

18 - their own belly. Paul* does not charge these teachers 
with being pensuat and licentious, but with base motives and 
low aims (Phil. iii. 17-21 ; Col. ii. 20— iii. 4). 

smooth anAJfair speech: lit 'sweet and smooth,’ persuasive 
and flattering. 


X 2 
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9 they beguile the hearts of the innocent. For your 

obedience is come abroad unto afi nien. I rejoice 
therefore over you : but I would have you wise jmto that 

0 which is good, and simple ufcto that which is evil. And 
the God of peace shall bruise Satan vhder your feet 
shortly. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be without 4 

1 Timothy my fellow- worker saluteth you ; ^nd Lucius 

19 . yo hr obedience. The^chur^h must, Paul's view, have 

had an actuate conception df Christianity? and at fte sanje- time 
♦I.avc been free of erroneous tendencies, else he could not have 
used ttase words. # * 1 

3 f would have you. The anxiety fot them, rather than th^r 
danger, prompts the warning. Cf. Matt. x. 16 , s Be yc therefore 
wisegas serpents, and harmless as doves.’ f 1 

esimple : unmixed, uncontaminated by evil ; *not the simplicity 
of innocence, but of resistant and triui^jvphant goodness. 

20. God of peace. See note on xv. 13. tr 

bruise . f. under your feet : ‘ throw him under your feet that 

you may trample upon him’ (cf. Gen. iii. 15V 

Satan. Cf. 2 Cor. xi. 14. 15. If the church by God’s 
grace /emain united, and allow these di&urbdris of the peace 
no e$rance, in defeating his representative- *and agents they 
will overthow ‘ Satan ’ at the present time. Paul’s views on 
demonology were those of his age, but are not an essential 
part of his gospel. 

The grace. A salutation ends the warning, such as is found 

••at the end of some of the Epistles. 

VI. xvi, 21-23. Greetings from Paul's companions. 

Paul sefl&s greetings from companions and other believers, and 
his scribe offers greeting in his own nam^. 

' 21. Timothy was the son of a Greek father jrnd Jewish mother, 
belonged to Lystra, was probably convdhetf at PaflFi first visit, 
and ciVcumcised at Paul's second. * Gftosen as his travelling com- 
panion (Acts xvi. 1), he was left behind at Berea (xvii. 14), 
rejoined Paul at Athens, was sent back to Thessalonififf (1 Thess. 
iii. 2), was with Paul again in Corinth (xviii>3) w^ieii 2 Thessa- 
lonians was written (2 Thess. i. V). On Paul’s third journey fie 
was sent from Ephesus to Macedonia (xix. v*)? a^d as fer as 
Corinth (1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10), met Paul again in Macedonia 
(2 Cor. i. 1), left Corinth with Paul and travelled with him as far 
as Asia cm his last journey to Jerusalem (xx. 4),* Paul addressed 
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and Jason and Sosipater, my kinsmen. I Tertius, who 2 
write the epistlp, salute you in the Lord. Gaius my host, 2 


a letter to hinrW Ephesus (1 Jim. i. 1), and another some time 
later (2 Tim. i. m ; but we find him with Paul in Rome, when 
Colossians, PhilAnon, and Philippian^ were written, as Paul 
associates his name with his own in § the salutation. Owing to 
the .uncertainty* about the Pastorals, avc cannot assert anything 
definitely &bout his later travels and labours. He was much 
loved, higher trusted? and often used by Paul in his communica-* 
tions with the dyjcehps. 9 JPrAn the Epistle tc\the Hebrews 
(xiii. *J3) we Jeatn that .lie had been set at libOtft' * after an 
imp riso nment. Nfcithe* he* 1 ior .was appoint^ a bishop 
by ra 3 l, as is sometimes alleged. His fuftetions in Wie churches 
he visited were special and temporary. 

1 Lucius may be thfc Lucius of Cyitenc connect^ * with 
Antioch (Acts xiii. i'. 

Jason: possfSly Paul's host at Thessalonica (Acts xvii. 5 . 

Sosipater may be the ‘Sopatcr’ of Bfcrcea, who aJbcom. 
panied Paul from Corinth to Asia (Acts xx. 4). These wefe all 
Jews, as, Paul calls then/* kinsmen.' Probably he lodged with 
them. Either thej* were his regular companions^ or were on a 
visit to him. 

22. Tertius. Paul did 4 not write his letters in his own hand, 
except a closing salutation (2 Thess. iii. 17, ‘The salutation of 
me Paul with rtoie^own han^ which is the tbken in every^pistle : 
so I write') as a protection against forgery, either because of 
his weak sight (Gal. vi. 11, ‘See with how large letters I have 
written unto you with mine own hand’), or because he was not 
so thoroughly familiar with Greek ^as to write rapidly and easily 
(cf. 1 Cor. xvi. 21 ; Col. iv. 18V It is an interesting question which 
has not been yet thoroughly investigated, how*far the vocabu* 
lary and stylfc of the .letters have been determined by the greater 
or less freedom Paul may have allowed his scribt?*in writing. 
Sometimes there may*have been dictation of cvcjry word, but 
possibly too^the scribe may have expanded brief pregnant notes. 

who jar rite the/epistle, salute you in the Lord: on* who 
write the ejflstle in the Lard, salute you.' In the former case 
it is a (Jhristian greeting he offers, and his being a Christian 
warrants fiis offering it to strangers. In the latter case, the 
bumble t&§k y of Siting to dictation is nevertheless prized as a 
service of Christ. # 

23 . Gains. Jkie name occurs in four other places in the N. T. 
Gaius and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, are seized by the 
mob in Ephesqg. (Acts xix, 29). Among Paul’s companions from 
Corinth to Asia is a Gaius of Derbe (xx. 4). Crispus find Gaius * 
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and of the' whole church, saluteth you. Erastus the 
treasurer of thfe city saluteth you, and Quarjtus the brother. 
25 Now to him that is able to stablish you according to 
my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Ch ist, according 
to the revelation of th# mystery which hqth been kept in 


wore the onk/ believers baptized by PauJ in Corinth v Cor. u 14,. 
The Third Epistle of John is addressed to ‘the \ 4 fell*bel'oved 
Gaius' (verse 1). The person ,h ere mentioned is probably the 
same as is r/he red to in t Coiintlukns. Possibly he is called 
‘host ofSof whole church' because Ijie meetings* of the*ehurch 
were helcMt his house. . - « ‘ ^ 

f . , Erastus. The sSme name is mentioned in Acts xix . 22 and 
2 Tim./v. 20; but a person holding so influential a position (the 
tre&Mf'jr of the ctfcy) was not like become a travelling 

companion or messengei of Paul’s. ' 

Vlf. xvi. 25-27.^ The concluding a x-ology, 

P£ul does not usually end his Epistles with a doxology, although 
doxologies do occur in them (Gal. % 5 ; Rom. xi. ^6). This 
doxology is, however, longer than is at all usual ; but still in 
Eph. iii. 20; Phil. iv. 20; r Tim. i. 17, there are doxologies 
approaching this in complexity. The genuineness of this doxologj 7 
is discussed in the special note at thev?nd of thf chapter. Paul 
offers J(/s praise through Jesus Chryrt to the onjywise God, who 
is abK to make the Roman believers stand fifih and strong in the 
truth about Jesus, as preached by Paul — a truth long hidden, but 
now, after having been foretold by the prophets, made known in 
obedience to God's will among all peoples, that they may be 
^brought to believe. 

25. able to stablish you. Cf. i. j i, 16, xiv. 4 ; Eph. iii. 20. 
aooording to 211$ gospel. Cf. ii. 16; 2 Tim. ii. & This gospel 
Paul had sought to expound in the Epistfe, as the best means 
of establishing the church by removing^ misunderstanding and 
estrangement, and so making it strong in unity and peace. 

the preaching of Jesus Christ. 'Hie jjroclam&tion of Jesus 
as the v Me$siah (x. 8-12) : the wcfrle to which he tiad 1 given his 
life, and of which he often speaks. 

aooording to the revelation. This clause is nottA-ordinate 
with the preceding, but subordinate to it. TWt sti^ngthening of 
the Roman believers was to take f>lace in accordance with PauPs 
gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ ^not tyro distinct 
standards, but one. This standard itself, however, conformed to 
a higher rule, the revelation lately made. 

the {revelation of the mystery. Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 7. Paul 
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silence through times eternal, but now is' manifested, a6 
and by the scrpptu>es *of the prophets, according to the 
commanjdment of the eternal God, is made known unto 
all the natiornymto obedience of faith ; to the only wise 27 

V V 

had tried to 4 rede the riddle of this,painful world/ As Greek 
philgsophy/Rid tried to find mind or wisdom in that Universe, so 
Paul had mleditated on the problems of human life, sin and sorrow, 
death and dpom; and now God’s plan in all was becoming clear' 
to him. He has sk^teh^d it in* outline in ix-xi, an? sums it up in 
the pregnant santince, c Ggtl hath shut up all unto hr bedience, 
tha t h e mighj have*mercy ipotTall. 4 ? I* the period of «*sobedience 
the purpose was necessarAy hidden ; man*could not ^discern nor 
discover it ;*but now in the period of mercy the mystery of salvation 
iy Christ through faith fvtfF all is being rcvca'ted. Paul, - -^nay 
so express the contrast, already in i Gorinthians, still more in 
Romans, has woA^ed his way in thought to this comprehensive 
survey of God’s tvays. In the later Epistles, especially Ephesians, 
he takes it for granted (Epb. iii. 3, 5, 6, 9, 10 ; Col. i. 26 ; Tftus i. 

2. 3; 2 Tim. i. 9, 10). / 

kept in silence. God, so to speak, gave no sign of what He 
was doing for mankind. 

times eternal: lit . * periods of ages'; the ages that, reaching 
back to the bouAds of time, had preceded the coming ot ^hrist to 
the world. 

26. manifested. The coming of Christ into, and the vVl»rk of 
the Spirit in, the world manifest God’s mystery. 

toy (or 4 through *) the scriptures of the prophets. Paul’s use 
of the O. T. rests on the assumption that it witnesses to the 
gospel. Christ's coming (i. t, 2), salvation by faith apart from 
works (iii. 21 \ the rejection of the Jews, and* the call of the 
Gentiles (ix-xi), all. are shewn to be in accord with O.T. 
prophecy. 

according to the^Bommandment of the eterpal God. As 

the prophet^were* called of God, so are all the messengers of the 
gospel (:j. 15), an^ Paul himself was conscious of a special 
commission 4 b preach to ali the Gentiles (i. 1, 5, 14 : cf/i Tim. 
i. 1 ; Titys i. 3). 

eternal God. yAs God endures through all ages, so He has all 
at His di£(ft>?i] fidnsilence or speech, for mystery or manifestation, 
for shutting up to disobedience, or for shewing mercy (cf. 1 Tim. 

i. 17). S 

nntef obedience of faith: preferable to the rendering in 
margin, * obedience to the faith/ Faith is obedience (i. 5). The 
characteristic Pauline ideas appear in this verse : f 1) the|testimony i 


/ 
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God, through Jesus Christ, to whom be the glory for 
ever. Amen.' 

of the Holy Scriptures to the gospel, { the Div : ne commission 
of its messengers. (3) the universality of ftjy-appeal, (4) the 
condition of its acceptance — faith. f 

27. the only wise God. (1 Tim. i. 17 ; although 4 wise * is there 
a doubtful reading, and mar have been inserted /o assimilate the 
original phrase, 4 the only God/ to the phrase here.) Goal’s wisdom, 
as transcending all human thought, and so solitary, is referred to 
in xi. 33, 34. f,'''*' 

to Ydion/' (i) ‘ Some ancient 'a^tho’-lliu^omif “ to whom”’ 
(R. V. nmj ). This would greatly simplify t fee 'construction as 
4 to whom*4ls grammatically vedundimL f out sis on fhe one.J*and 
is easy to understand the omission W the relative, when it is 
clearly* out of place, and on the other difficult to*' explain its 
insert^;, the rule tff preferring the more difficult to the mefe 
simple reading would lekd us to retain the word. In the complex 
struc|ure of his sentence Paul may have lost? hold of the gram* 
matifal connexion/, and so fallen back at the ehd on a common 
formula in doxologies (Gal. i. 5 ; 2 T<hn. iv. 18 ; Heb. xiii. ai). 
(ii) But if the relative be retained, whju is its antecedent? 4 The 
only wise Ged' is suggested by the whole context, but the 
immediately preceding words are ‘Jesus Christ/ (1) It has been 
maintained that Paul intended to end thffc passage with an ascription 
of prais^r to God through Jesus Christ, a S the* jphannel of the 
Christpn's communion with God ;^but thatvhe mention of the 
nameT-eminds him that Jejfus Christ is the channel of all Divine 
blessings for men, and so he, as it were, diverted his praise from 
the ultimate source of salvation, God the Father, to the proximate 
channel, Jesus Christ. Whilfr this explanation would partly save 
.♦he grammatical construction of the sentence, and while there is 
no antecedent fmprqbability in Paul's addressing ^ doxology to 
Christ (see on ix. 5), yet on the other hard the phrase * to the 
onty wise (fod ’ would be left without any point of attachment, 
unless we mentally supplied some suaVi words as 4 we give 
thanks/ a somewhat violent device to get rid of a difficulty : and 
what % «jeems the fatal objection to tjiis interpretation, Paul is 
represented as constructing with gredt care (one pregnant phrase 
having been added to another) a doxology to God Ae Father, 
and he is turned aside at a word from his pufoose, ami leaves it 
incomplete. While Paul's style is sometimes vliry abrupt, and he 
does allow himself to be turned aside from his straight course, yet 
this explanation would assume an instability ; n tanking and 
writing which*is simply incredible. The whole contents of the 
t passage necessitate the ascription of the praise God, whose 
exclusive! wisdom is revealed in the mystery now at last 
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manifested.’ (a) But if the relative be referred to * the only wise 
God/ what can be made* of the phrase ‘through Jesus Christ 
(a) We can get mo clear meaning by attaching it to the epithet 
f wise/ pod, it is true, reveals His wisdom through Christ, but it 
is not His rev&Jation, but possession of wisdom that the epithet 
affirms ; and PaW. never did or could say that the Father is wise 
through the Son A (i) Again, although l to whom through Jesus 
Christ be the glory * would make good sense, yet we cannot thus 
thrusljnto^he relative clause words tl>at stand outside, (iii) We 
are then f&ced to the conclusioii, that had the phrase ‘ through 
Jesus Christ 1 been, absent, we might have retained the relative 
4 to whom ’'(one syjgllfclGtter .irJi Greek), and exp'iined it as an 
irreguHrity, si^ch is iJbt'tincommon in Paul’s let.^ f yet, as 
with the relative amd the |>?«KRe vf tjir<*u£h Jesus Chr*£t/ we can 
get*fm tolertble s^nse, a£d%as there is 9 ome evidence fc~ the 
omissiop o^the relative, we/nust reject it. Possibly the relative 
\ras not intruded at a lat ^ date, but was a mistake made v } ^Aul's 
scribe Tertius. ^ ^ 

the glory: liyiour, praise, adoration, thanksgiving, 
for ever : ot, ‘ unto the ages/ an interminable succession of 
periods of time used to conceive and express the negation of all 
time limitations. In this doxology Paul brings together many of 
the thoughts of his Epistle. God is represented as the author of 
salvation. His eternal purpose is gradually fulfilled, first in the 
Hebrew, then in the Christian religion. In Christ is the fulfilment 
of prophecy. The gospe . is to be preached to all nations. The 
condition of sa*£H|tio/i is the ^edicnce of faifti. The continuance 
as the commencement of the Christian life is of God. The Apostle 
is conscious of a Divine commission in his ministry. The issue of 
the whole process is to manifest and magnify the power and the 
wisdom of God. 



THE INTEGRITY OF THE EPISTLE ; THE 
AUTHENTICITY OF CHAPTERS Xf A>in, X.VI. 

The commentary on the two, last ^chapters havinp been com- 
pleted, tkc y .cstion of the authenticity i *'u*L 'e, or the integrity 
of the wlliV- Epistle, can be considered with ,gre!iter knowledge 
and cjeahlj' understanding! ’ 4 

(if The textual phenomena of those two Chapters first of all 
nee d t 4 be stated, and with these ^ must associate* a fhriation 
of reSaihg in chap/i. (i) A M^>. written both in Greek a^d 
Latin omits in both ^exlL the words ‘in Ronvi in verses i and 
15 off the first chapter. Standing alone, this Variation would be 
unimportant, but r- gains some significance from textual variations 
in the two last chapters. (2^ The filial doxology (xvi. 25-27) is 
found in different places in the MSS. In the most trustworthy 
it is found at' the end of the Epistle. In a few it is found at the 
end of chap, xiv, and there alone ; and this variation may possibly 
be earlie' than the time of Origen £il the end of the second 
centurr. Some MSS. give the doxology* at both jh/ices, and others 
omit n altogether, but the omissic'f!* can pn&brofy be traced to 
Maroon. (3) There is a good deal of evidence that Marcion, 
who about the middle of the second century made the first 
collection (as far as we know) of Pauline letters, left out altogether 
chaps, xv and xvi. (4) But there are some other indications 
that there were early MSS. in existence that omitted these 
chapters, (a) Irenams, Tertullian, Cyprian (second and third 
centuries ) ,£bver quote them, but that may be because they found 
nothing in them suitable for their purposes to quote. (It) The 
ehapter headings in some MSS. of the ir f in version appear to 
shew, that the doxology followed chap. • xiv, as there is nothing 
found among them that could describe the Contents ofi chaps, xv 
and xvi ; but that may be explained by the fatt that these 
chapters, as mainly personal, may have been passed ipver in the 
public reading of the Epistle. (5) At the ci^l of chajp. xv there 
is a prayer which might represent the conclusion tf Jthe Epistle, 
but on the other hand no Epistle of Paul's ends iiTthis way, and 
a prayer of the same kind is found elsewhere v ln th6*hody of an 
Epistle. (6) Lei the Received Text there are two apparent conclu- 
sions to the Epistle, at verses 20 and 24 ; but tha- explanation of 
this straAge fact seems to be this, that some MSS. which had no 
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concluding aoxology moved the benediction, which stood originally 
at verse 20, to the end of the Epistle at verse 24 ; then later MSS., 
finding the benediction sometimes at verse 20 and sometimes 
at verse 24, inserted it at both places. This explanation, while 
it deprives the variation in the Received Text of any significance, 
yet affords a farther proof of the existence at an early date of MSS. 
omitting the doxovgy. 

(ii) As these textual phenomena have been explained by denying 
the* authefttigjty'of these chapters in: whole or part, it will be 
necessary, Lefore stating any of the other explanations, to indicate 
briefly the arguments in favour of the genuineness of the several 
passages coiVippsing them. # (j ) ffhe first thirteen" verses of the 
fifteenth chapter e /fRntuStic argument of the fourth mth -chapter, 
and contain no^statement t,ur*-3an*be jpstly character; d as non- 
PauL** in style or!:onteni uThe words' fc Christ hath Deer made 
a minister o r *the c rcumcisi*>;i ’ have been suspected; but awu. 

1 expressly says in Aialatia^^v. 4, 5 s that /God sent frith his 
S«Ai, born of a wpman, born inu'pr the law. that ht might redeem 
them which were* N under tlie law.'«W!tr*as c ia fact, as has* been 
shewn in the notes, Jesus as far as possible c^d conform hi the 
law. (2) The next eight verses {14^21 offer Raul’s apology for 
his earnest admonition ont the ground of his apostleship to the 
Gentiles, and his fidelity in preaching the gospel as a pioneer; 
and all we know of his character and ministry confirms the trust- 
worthiness of this passage! Verses 19-21 have specially been 
objected to, (a) because Paal had never preached in Jerusalem — 
but Acts expiessly affiripu that lie did ijx. 2ft, 29), and TwaI here 
lays no stress on n& 'preaching, in Jerusalem, which he mentions 
only as the Eastern limit of thfe region in which he laboured ; 
(li) because he never preached in Illyricum — but this has already 
been explained ; (c) because he had not actually preached the 
gospel everywhere in the region described — but the note on * fully 
preached’ in verse 19 explains the statement; (//) because, if he 
was not building on another's foundation, h&w could he wish to 
go to Rome? — but no Apostle had been in Rome, and y'p expressly 
distinguishes his visit to Rome as a brief sojourn by the way not 
to found a church, buf infirm faith. (3) In the remainder of this 
chapter (22, 2)3) he' unfoids his plans ; and the coincidences with 
Acts, and’fche^allusicms to fthejcollections in 1 and 2 Corinthians, 
prove the correctness of this statement ; while the absence of 
direct evidence for the visit to Spain, and the difference in the 
mode of th^ vWt Jfj/Rome as it actually took place, and as it was 
intended, fo>ln<j[ the assumption that a later writer inserted this 
passage, thus ascribing to the Apostle unfulfilled intentions. 
(4) The crsrime&dation of Phcebe in the first two verses of the 
sixteenth' chapter presents no difficulty. There js no inherent 
improbability irtMhe intention of an evidently wealthy mpmoer of 
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the church in* Cenchrege to visit Rome on business, i?i which the 
members of the church there might* be m useful to her. That 
Cenchrea* was the seaport of Corinth for travellers to Ephesus 
rather than Rome does not prove that Phoebe must have been 
going to Ephesus, and could not^have been goin^ to Ffome. The 
passage does not state that she*was sailing fpf Rome from her 
native town. (5) To /.he personal greetings, in verses 3-16 
no suspicion necessarily attaches. Aquila and Priscilla, as has 
already been shewn, may^iave moved about freely qpfpnlv in the 
interests of their business, but oven in the service ofinthe*gOspel. 
Another greeting is addressed to Epaenetus, tjie first convert from 
Asia ; but whether he belonged/^o. Ephesus or not * wfc cannot tell. 
Intercow-sq/frith Rome from all j'or^e ^mpire *was so 
commor 3 |iat the presence ofran^ X^n^conviftt in Rome at this 
time^^eWiot cause anjf surprise n/r{-aise a/y question. *^hese 
S2i/the only persons mentioned wtt^se residence in fphesus is at 
alL^ejiain ; and so jmall a nu mber/d <$L •» jiot justify the assumption 
thattrus part *of the letter must ^ave been addressed to EpheSus 
rather than Rome. \ As*i egte/ds the other p^sons named, some 
bear! Latin, some#Greek, and a few Jewish natpes. Most of the 
names, however/ have been found in inscriptions in Rome, as 
having been bor&e b}' members of thArmperial household (see the 
notes for particulars'. It would be rash to identify rfny of the 
persons nam*d with those mentioned in the inscriptions, but this 
monumental evidence proves the presence in Rome of numbers of 
Greeks f^id Jews. It is very much more likely ttyen, that in Rome 
a gr^er number of Paul’s friend*}, converts, op fellow workers 
woulp be found at any one timeAnan in anj^ other city. It may 
be axlded that, if Paul had been' writing a letter to a church he 
himself had founded, with many of the members of which he had 
had close personal relations, it would have been unwise for him 
to select such a list for sp/cial mention, whereas in writing to 
a church, most of the members of which were quite unknown to 
him, it was only right and fit that he should menticn those whom 
he knew. The warning against false tdkehers in verses 17-30 
comes in as an afterthought, but we have the very same feature 
in the letterto the Philippians (iii, r). Ti./re is nothing at all in 
the fetter to the Romans to forbid th^ assumption that either 
Paul had just heard, when he was * closing Irfk letter of^Ihe arrival 
in Rome of such false teachers, or some tidifcgs frt'm elsewhere 
had suggested to his mind the possibility of ^such T; ^danger in 
Rome. ^7) No reasonable exception can be tl^n'iot^ greetings 
from Paul’s companions in verses* 2 1-23. ^8) Th^fi/ial doxology 

in verses 25-27 reads, it must be acknowledged, as if it were an 
elaborate composition, into which a number ot'Paulfhf phrases, 
found elsewhere, had been laboriously worked by a later writer. 
The styje at least is unlike that of the rest fcf Rromans, and 
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presents greater likeness to the language in Ephesians. While it 
is true there is not only nc idea in the doxology inconsistent with 
the mental standpoint of the whole Epistle, but even its character- 
istic ideas are reproduced, yet the impression left on the mind is, 
that if Paul hii. self wrote the doxology, it was not at the same 
time as the rest the Epistle. We may conclude then from the 
survey of the cm tents of these two chapters that there is no 
sufficient reason to doubt or deny theii genuineness in whole 
or part I »%Uthi>varying position of the doxo logy, its peculiarities, 
as well as the absence of these two chapter from some MSS., 
while not justifying a solution of the problcv of so extreme 
a character, y*t callsjgr explanation. 

(iii) Such an ex ^SnatuNa^ attempted in the theory ha' Romans 
was a circular Tetter which 3 e.it iq different form: ^ at least 
four efcurchtev: to lome, i xv ; to Ephjsus, i-xiv, xvi. -20; 
to Thespdcpiea. i- iv, xvi. r f-24 ; to an unknown church, i-xiv 
xy. 25-27. It is. allege'* 'rfut this theory accounts for i' *;hc 
variations in regard to the wv.-ds ‘in ^ome* i.* *. 1 and 15; 

(2) the four endings v f N the Epistlj^u? ,, xv. ^3, xvi. 20, 24, 25-27; 

(3) the Ephesian names m xvi. 1-20; (4) the Macedonian names 

in xvi. 21-24. It has already been shewn that thciprayer at the end 
of chap, xv does not necessarily mark the clos^ of an epistle, 
that the benedictions at verses 20 and 24 in chap, xvi are 
explicable by the history of the text, that the i?ohesian and 
Macedonian names can be explained without any such assumption, 
that chap, xv continues th „ argument of xiv. While ti/s theory 
as a whole has receiver 1 /littl ^support, one -part of it hawvfound 
more general acceptance, n^nitV, that in xvi. 1-20 we hav* part 
of a letter addressed to Ephesus , but it has already been shewn 
that it is quite probable that three persons from Ephesus had found 
their way to Rome, and that Paul knew in Rome about a score of 
persons. The inscriptions justify oufronnecting most of the names 
with Rome. ,, 

(iv) English scholars have offered several solutions. (1) Bishop 
Lightfoot sought to explain the problem presented by. the text by 
assuming that Paul at first wrote the letter as we have it, all 
except the final doxol ^ ; that, after a time, recognizing its fitness 
to be read among other churches, he cut off xv and xvi as more 
directly local hi interest, and so changed the letter into a circular 
epistle; thr/ he omitted the words ‘in Rome' from the first 
chapter, add .d the doxology. One difficulty, however, this 
view presets Ur'Vit is this, that the argument of chap, xiv is 
carried on i^erse 13 of cha*\ xv without any distinct break : 
and it is therefore improbable that Paul himself would have closed 
the argument kr'the circular letter at end of chap, xiv, as the 
personal matter begins only at verse 14 in chap: xv. (2) Dr. 
Hort suggested that the last two chapters were omitted as 
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less suitable for public reading, that the doxology wasJread at the 
end of chap, xiy, that its omission in* soipe MSS. was due to 
Marcion, who, however, .may not have removed it wilfully, but 
may have found a copy in which the last part had been lost by 
some accident. This view still leaves the difficijlt^f the Reparation 
of xv. 1- 13 from xiv. (31 The latest critical commentary (Sanday 
and Headlam) explains tliis difficulty as follows, j Marcion rejected 
the authority of the O. T J for the Christian Church. These thirteen 
verses of chap, xv cQvniiin^ number of quotation# fnrajth&O. T., 
and in verse o Chrisv is described as a 1 minister of the on*ci>mdsion 
for the truth of f' xL* Accordingly it was natural for Marcion to 
omit these vea >£s, although concluding the previoqp Argument, as 
well as tfie/vemainder of chap. tJtfe’wvhote' of. ; for 

the pers^I* matter had po spot's!' 4 !fct^rest f&r mm, as he had 
a di^Hfctl^dogmatic purpose* in his^cillectiouf. of Paliline Writers. 
rj TViire is reason to believe that he bad consit*erable,^nflijence in 
*Mafr ation tty? N. T. text, ^cordiftgly the variations 
needing' to iri explained are pro^hbly to be traced ultimately\o 
the text to which h^ga^t^v.cCncy. WVjth^ this explanation 
remotes all the difficulties or not, need not, be settled; but 
even should no together satisfactory explanation of the textual 
phenomena be discovered, yet the con Ants of the chapters warrant 
the conclusion, that we have the Epistle substantially ^is it left 
Paul’s hands. r That he seems again and again to be drawing to 
a close in thv' last chapters, and then adds something more, is very 
easily e^iained. The fertility of hisVhou^Jit op the one hand, 
and thf£ intensity of his feeling trip other, ^account for his 
reluctance to write the last word** of *a lettelPt^ which, we have 
causer to believe, he ascribed so : *^reat importance, although as he 
drew to a close he cannot have realized that he was sending forth 
into the world a writing which Christianity may reckon as one 
of its greatest treasures in^its exposure of human sin, in its 
•exposition of Djvine grace, in its justification of the ways of God 
to man, in its application of the holiest truths to«the humblest 
duties. 
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